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FOREWORD 


„ IT is commonly believed that the Puranas cover a period in the life of 

the Indian people extending roughly- over Qne thousand. years starting С 
< from somewhere about (the time of coming into power of the” Shunga/ 
Dynasty, to the time of the invasion of India hy Mahmud Ghaznavi./ Tt 
was a very chequered period | of our. history. Great warriors powerful 
monarchs, a brilliant output in the field of art and literature, share the 
th of blind superstitions 
adventure in science and thought 
in practica pite of modern researches, we have yet to 
know many of the essential facts of the life of those days and among 
these facts there are many which are related to geog raphy. The Indian 


{of those days was not confined to the narrow parochial limits of his own 


` M: 
associations and communications extended to 


3 
at least a d 
superficial knowledge of a large part of the then known world as in the 1 


,reference to the Nile and its source in one of the Puranas. The orthodox 
Pandit who constantly swears bv the Puranas knows very little about 
[their contents. His rhetorical knowledge will not enable him to identify 
«most of the rivers and mountains to which these works refer. But with- 
out any such identification, the Purāņic accounts degenerate into flat and |l x3 
often uninterestin g narratives, 
Prof. S. M. Ali is to be congr. 


atulated for his learned work on the 
deep study not only of the 
researches carried out by modern scholars but of relevant ancient litera- 
ture as well. Without sacrificing scientific austerity he has made the book 
interesting and instructive. If the world of scholarship accepts his main 
conclusions'he will have established the fact that in the days of, the 
Puranas, "India was more or less in touch with a greater part of the world" 
to which within a few centuries it turned its back. Obviously, this is not 
the last word ‘on the subject. The works of Pargiter ` and Cunningham did 
something to make Ancient Indian Geography to some extent familiar to 
those interested in the subject. Prof. Alis book should go very much | 
farther in that direction and endow names about which we read in ` 
ancient literature with meaning. Even apparently fanciful descriptions 
of oceans like cane-juice, milk and curds might some day be interpreted in 


a manner not dissonant with modern knowledge. ^ NL 
Jaipur SAMPURNAN 
11 November 1965 Governor, Raj 
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PREFACE 


attention _to corresponding ideas in the Arab and Persian works. It was 
felt that it may be profitable to sift the geographical notions contained in 
the various sections of the Puranas and to put them together in the form 
of a monograph which should present the Puranic point of view in a 
concise manner without affecting their intrinsic merit. This study was 
made possible with the help of Pandit Mishra's wide study of world 
history, profound knowledge of Sanskrit and keen geographical sense. 
They have been fully utilised in this monograph, 

Of all the Puranas, the Vayu was selected as a base for this work for 
two reasons: firstly, copies of the various editions of this Purana are easily 
available. Secondly, the Vayu includes essentially the geographical 
matter contained in all other Puranas and in addition gives more details 
in some cases. Other Puranas, the Visnu, the Matsya, the Garuda, the 
Markandeya, the Bhagawata and the Padma were consulted where the 
Vayu text appeared to be doubtful or needed scrutiny. 

The method of treatment followed in this study will speak for itself. 
Attempt has been made to present facts in simple language without dis- 
turbing the geographical sequence and the sense of the original texts. 
Interpretations and explanations, wherever they occur, are based on 
suitable topographica maps and corresponding accounts in standard geo- 
graphical works. The” c on ‘Cosmogony and Cosmology was an 
after-thought. It was felt that, though a geographer should not. normally 
wander into these fields, a brief account of the Puranic notions on the 
origin of the Universe-and_the origin of-the-Earth would not be out of 
place here since the Puranic concept of oceans, continents and | the major 
xelief features of the earth are intimately connected-with the origins of the 
Universe and the I Earth. The chapter on astronomical notions was dropped 
since there are already standard works on Indian astronomy which deal 
with the size and shape of the earth, latitude and longitude, day and 
night, seasons, time, etc. ^ 

I cannot claim to have done more than follow a few trodden paths 
through a vast jungle—so often arid and thorny—of the ancient literature; 
yet, I may hope that the scattered ideas have been brought together into 
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some sort of a coherent survey. At least I have, I believe, indicated some 
promising fields for further exploration and research. ER 

Although this monograph has occupied me, sometimes to the point of 
obsession, for four years, I realise that I have not been able to do full 
justice to this fascinating subject. There is still much to be done and if 
this study could only arouse intelligent and scientific interest in our 
ancient literature, I shall feel amply rewarded for my labour. EX; 

In the publication of this monograph I received valuable help front 
various quarters. My most sincere thanks are due to Shri Sampurnanand, 
Governor, Rajasthan, for his helpful criticism and encouragement. I am 
giving in the appendix his and Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra's criticism 
on the Purànie Dwipas and my observations on it. To Professor Babu 
Ram Saxena, Vice-Chancellor of Ravishanker University and Professor 
Dkirendra Varma, Vice-Chancellor of Jabalpur University, I offer my 
grateful acknowledgements for their advice in all matters connected with 
the translation and interpretation of Puranic texts. 

I wish to extend my gratitude and sincere thanks to Dr. M. P. Sharma, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Justice G. P. Bhutt, former Vice-Chancellor, Saugar 
University, for providing all adequate facilities for work and helping me 
secure financial assistance from the University Grants Commission without 
which the publication of this work may not have been possible. 

I am paticularly grateful to my respected friends Pandit K. D. Bajpai, 
Professor of Ancient Indian History, for many valuable suggestions re- 
garding several chapters of the book and for assistance in its revision, and 
Pandit Parmanand Bajpai for helping me with useful suggestions regarding 
Hindu traditions and their geographical base. i 

To my colleagues Dr. V. C. Misra, Dr. P. C. Agarwal, Dr. Pramila 
Varma (of the Geography Department), Dr. Yogeshwar Pandey (of the 
Sanskrit Department) and especially Dr. N. P. Ayyar and Shri T. K. Nair 
who arranged and corrected the proofs and prepared the index, I am 
indebted for much ungrudging assistance and for their helpful attitude 


* throughout in the production of this work. 


I am also thankful to Shri T. K. N. Menon, Editor, People's Publishing 


House, Delhi, for extending all possible help and cooperation in the pub- 
lication of this monograph. 


Saugar, o E S. M. A 
18 May 1966 igen 
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Introduction 


THE word(Purana’ means ‘olds The main object of the compilation of 
the Puranas is to preserve old traditions which come down from remote 
/ antiquity. They are derived from the same religious system as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and present peculiarities which point to 
: belonging to a later period) and to an important modification in the > 
progress of opinion. They are popula&Actarm compilations ifferent 
periods, of mythology, philosophy, history, geography and the sacred law, Y 
. intended, as they are now used, for the purpose of religious instruction. A 
` Ps according to an early definition," best exemplided by the Veena 
1 Purána, should tréay of five subjects, namely; primary Creation, secondary ` 
creation A genealogies of gods and patriarchs, reigns of various Manus and I 
the history of ancient dynasties?. This definition, however, is totally in- j 
applicable to some of the Puranas, while it applies only partially to others. 
The Visnu Purana mentions its scope and source in the following words?: 
Ohud > 
Accomplished in the purport of the Puranas, Vyasa compiled a Paurā- 
nika Samhitā, consisting of historical and legendary traditions, prayers | 
and hymns and sacred chronology. He had a distinguished disciple, | 
called Süta Romaharsana and to him tlie great Muni communicated 
the Puranas. Süta had six scholars: Sumati, Agnivarcas, Mitrayu, 
Sansapayana, Akritavrana (called Kasyapa) and Sāvarņi. `The last 
three composed three fundamental Samhitas, and Romaharsana him- 
self compiled a fourth called Romahàrsanika. The substance of these 
four Sarnhitás is embodied in this (Visnu) Purana. 


The geographical material of the Puranas is mostly contained in their 
first Rond. "Laksanas7which deal with cosmogony, cosmology and 
cosmography. They include, among other related matters, the origin 
of the universe and the earth, the oceans and the inents, mountain 
systems of the world, regions and, their people and (Stronomical geograpby. 
Incidental references to the geography of different lands, particularly those 
of Bharata, occuy throughout the Puranas in the historical accounts con- 
tained in them. (One has to put all the isolated facts together to get a 
picture of the lands and their people to which they refer or which they 


intended to describe. There are 18 works? which are recognised as тайа a 
(great) Ригапаз. Сы 
MA 1 XR < 
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l. Brahma Purana 


The main object of this Purana is the promotion of the pue of 
Krsna as Jagannatha. The early chapters of this work eres coe m 
of the creation, a short account of the Manvantaras and the history of 
dynasties down to the time of Krsna. This is followed by a’brief_descrip- 
tion | of the universe” About one-third of the entire Purana relates io the 
holiness-of the Purusottama Ksetra (Orissa) with its temples and sacred 


groves dedicated to the Sun, to Siva and to Jagannatha. 
r sss = 


9. Padma Purana | ў 


Padma Purana is a voluminous work divided int five books or khandas 
The first two books, the Sristi Khanda and the Bhimi Khanda deal with 
the creation and the description of the earth respectively. The early 
chapters of Sristi Khanda eal with cosmogony in the same style and often 
in the stme words as the Visnu Purana, There are, however, additions 
characteristic of this Purana, dealing with the virtues of the Puskarr lake 


St eee et 


(near Ajmer) as a place of pilgrimage. 


The Bhümi Khanda defers any description of the earth until its close, 
filling up 127 chapters with legends of a very mixed character, some ancient 
and common to other Puranas, but the greater part, peculiar to itself, 
illustrative of the tirthas or essential places of pilgrimage. 


The Padma specifies the Jains, both by name and their practices, and 
talks of Mlecchas (barbarians, most probably Muslims) flourishing in 


India. Wilson places its composition between the 12th and the 15th or the 
16th century A.D. 


3. Visnu Purana 


Visnu Purana is perhaps the only work which conforms to the defini- 
tion of a Purana almost exactly. Its five books present in 
the material essential to a Purana. The first two books, as 
the creation and the description of the earth and the 
The geographical matter in this Purana is rather suc 
and omits the details found in the other Puranas. 


proper sequence 
usual, deal with 
astronomical details, 
cinct and condensed 


Book 1 deals with primary creation, 
Bock 2 deals with secondary creation 
— description of the earth, the seven 

seven oceans (Ch.2); 


and includes: 
Dwipas and the 
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—description of Bharatavarsa (Ch. 3); 
— description of the Seven Dwipas, tides, ete. (Ch. 4); 
— astronomical notions (Ch. 7-12). 


4. Vayu Purana 


It is divided into four Padas, viz., Prakriya, Upodbhata, Anusanga and 
Upasamhara, a classification peculiar to this Purana. Its another peculiarity 
is the presence of an index or heads of chapters as found in the Mahi- 
bharata and the Ramayana. 


The Prakriyà portion contains a few chapters only and treats chiefly 
of elemental creation. The Upodghata continues the subject of creation 
and describes the various kalpas or periods during which the world has: 
existed. - 


The р this Purána is more complete and detailed 
than that found in any other Puranas, It includes: 


Chapters 34-35 Jambi Dwipa (1-96), (147) 
Chapter 36 Mountains and lakes, east, south, west and north of Meru 
(1-33) 
Chapter 37 Valleys between mountains, east of Meru (1-30) 
Chapter 38 Valleys between mountains, south of Meru (1-36) 
Chapter 38 Valleys between mountains, west of Meru (37-80) 
Chapter 38 Valleys between mountains, north of Meru (37-80) 
Chapter 39 Settlements (dwelling places) in the mountains (1-64) 
Chapter 40 Devakata Mountain (1-26) 
Chapter 41 Кайаѕа Mountain (1-82) 
Himavan Mountain 
Nisadha Mountain 
Parijata Mountain 
Jurudhi Mountain (43-89) 
Chapter 42 Rivers from Meru (1-80) 
Chapters 4344 Ketumiala and Bhadraiva (1-38), (1-24) 
Chapter 45 Bharatavarsa (1-137) 
Chapter 46 Kimpurusa & Harivarsa (1-35) 
Chapter 47 Divisions of Bharatavarsa (1-80) 
Chapter 48 Islands south of Bharatavarsa (143) 
Chapter 49 The Seven Dwipas (1-153) ° 
The pattern of the geographical section is very similar to that obtained 
in the Matsya or Markandeya Purana. Many passages are common to all, 
` 


> 
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ex 


Bhagavata 


Usually it is placed fifth in all the lists, but the Padma Purana а 
it as the eighteenth, and calls it the essence of all the rest. Tt is the 00 
popular Purána and is held in the highest esteem by the V alsnavas: The 
Padma Purana devotes a chapter to the mahatmya of this Purana. 


The Purana deals with cosmogony and geographical notions in the 5th 
Skandha (part), which is divided into the following chapters: 


Chapters 1-15 Priyavrata, Agnidhara, Rsabha 

Chapter 16 The Bhuvana Kosa 

Chapter 17 The Ganga 

Chapters 18-19 ‘The Mysteries of the Vargas 

Chapter 20 The Dwipas 

Chapters 21-26 Svar and Bhuvar, the Sun, the Planets & Stars, the 
Ра аз, the Narakas 


The main features of the chapters (16-20) are: 


(1) The minor details of the world geography, particularly that of 
Bharata, are different from those in all other Puranas, excepting 
those given in the Padma Purana. 


(2) The lists of topographical features are relatively more condensed. 
and sketchy as compared with those in others like Vayu, Markan- 
deya, Matsya, etc., while the list of people inhabiting the various 
regions of Bharata is left out altogether, 


6. Narada or Naradiya Purana 


The Naradiya Purana is said to have been communicated by Narada 
to the Rsis at Naimisaranya on the banks of the Gomati river, The con- 
cluding passage, "Let not this Ригапа be recited in the presence of the 
"killers of cows" and “contemners of the gods”? shows that it was written 
after the advent of Muslims in India. Wilson and Pargiter consider it a 
compilation of the 16th or 17th century. There is very little material on 


cosmogony and cosmography in this Purana and the geographical content 
too is insignificant, - 


7. Markanda or Márkandeya Purana 


It is that Purana in which, ‘com 


mencing with the st i ir E 
were acquainted with right and w — x Ed Du 


Tong, everything is narrated by Markan. 


с 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 
deya’. The birds were of celestial origin. They were born on the field 
of Kuruksetra and lived in the Vindhya Mountains. The Purana provides 
a sort of a supplement to the Mahabharata filling in the blanks left in some 
of its narrations. Wilson assigns it to the 9th or 10th century A.D. 


'The account of the creation and description of the earth is much the 
same as in other Puranas, although it has some characteristic features. The 
first such feature is the Nava Khanda (Ch. 57) of the Purana which.in 
fact contains the strictly geographical information given in some other 
major Puranas. But the Markandeya has also another section (Ch. 58) 
called Kürmavibhàága or the Kürma-nivàsa, containing a list of the coun- 
tries and peoples of Bharata arranged according to the position of the 
country conceived as a tortoise (Kürma) resting on water and looking 
eastward. This arrangement is based on earlier astronomical works like 
those of Parasara and Varahamihira. Most of these countries and peoples 
have been mentioned in the Nava Khanda section but the Kürmavibhaga 
contains valuable topographical information not given in the other Purànas. 
On the whole, the pattern of this Purana is similar to those of the Matsya, 
Vayu, Brahmanda and Vamana Puranas. 


8. Agni Purana’ 


The early chapters of this Purana describe the Avataras; while in the 
chapters dealing with the narratives of Rama and Krsna, it follows the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The chapters describing the earth and 
the universe are the same as in the Visnu Purana while the Mahatmyas 
or the legends of holy places particularly of Gaya are added to them. 
There are also chapters on mysticism, medicine, rhetoric, prosody, gram- 
mar, ete. 

The geographical account is exactly the same as in the Visnu Purana. 


9. Bhavisya Purdna 


This is the first Purána which gives an account of the dynasties of tlie 
Kali age. The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmànda Puranas which preceded 
this Purana, appear subsequently to have incorporated into their accounts 
of the above dynasties material obtained from it. 

The first portion of the Purana deals with the creation followed by the 
traditional account of the Earth and its contents. The geographical section 
follows the same pattern as that of the earlier Puranas, There is some curious 
matter in the last chapters relating to the Magas, the silent worshippers 
of the Sun from Saka-dwipa, which supports the conclusion that the com- 
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piler had adopted the Persian term Magha and connected the fire worship- 
pers of Iran with those of India. 


The work is supposed to have been communicated by Krsna to Yudhi- 
sthira, at a great assemblage of holy persons at the coronation of the latter 
after the conclusion of the great Mahabharata War. 


10. Brahma Vaivarta Purana 


This is divided into 4 khandas, or books, viz, the Brahma, the Pra- 
kriti, the Ganesa and the Krsna Jamma Khandas, the latter throughout 
enhancing the interest and importance of the work, the great mass of 
which is taken up by the detailed and lengthy descriptions of Vrindàvana 
and Gokula. 


The geographical section is identical with the corresponding account 
^ obtained in the Visnu Purana and the Agni Purana, 


11, Linga Purana 


This work, like the other Puranas gives a description of the universe 
and of the royal dynasties up to the time of Krsna, but it mainly concen- 
trates on the narration of legends, enjoining of rites and recitation of 
prayers designed to do honour to Siva in his various forms. 


12. Varaha Purana 


A considerable portion of this Purana is devoted to descriptions of 
various tirthas or places of Vaisnava pilgrimage. The description of 
Mathura is replete with various particulars concerning the shrines of that 
city, constituting the Mathura Mahatmya. 


13. Skanda Purana 


All scholars agree that the Skanda Purana does not exist as a complete 
work, and that only fragments in the form oe ue 
Mahatmyas found in va rious parts of the country constitute portions of this 
Purana. The most celebrated of these is the Khanda 
stanzas), which gives a detailed description of the temples of Siva in от 
adjacent to Varanasi. The story of Agastya probably presents in the form 
of a legend, an account of the propagation of іди іп South India. 

s. The Utkala Khanda similarly highlights the Holiness of Orissa and Puru. 
sottama Ksetra or Jagannatha, and Bh $wara. Other Khandas e.g 
Brahmottara Khanda, Revà Khanda, Himavat K anda etc. emphasize the 


sanctity of local temples or group of temples in certain regions. 


= С) 


м 
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This Purana contains, like Markandeya, Brahma, Matsya and Vayu, 
the longest lists of countries and peoples of India. 


14. Vamana Purina 


The geographical section of this Purana follows the same pattem and 
contains lists of Janapadas and other features similar to those given in the 
Matsya, Vayu, Markandeya and Brahmànda Puranas. The Vamana Purana, 
however, shows a tendency to present the descriptions of features and 
people independently. It also furnishes further information, for instance 
about the Turuskas and Andhras, which is not found in any other Puranas 
except the Garuda. 


15. Karma Purdna 


The list of Janapadas follows the shorter version of the Visnu Purana 
but contains a fuller. list of rivers after Vayu. /This Purana does not pro- 
bably date back to a time earlier than that of Alberuni (2-1030 Am. 


16. Matsya Purina 


After the usual dialogue between Süta and the Rşis this Purána opens 
with an account of the Matsya or the ‘Fish Avatāra’ of Visnu in which he 
preserves a king named Manu? as well as the seeds of all things in an arc 
from the waters of that inundation which in the season of a Pralaya over- 
spreads the world.’ The contents of this Purana have many words and much 
material found also in works like the Mahabharata, the Viņu Purana 
and the Padma Purana. 


The Bhuvanako$a section of the Purana commences with Chapter 113 
and covers the following topics: 


Chapter 113 The extent of Jamba Dwipa, 
its mountains and varsas (1-77) 

Chapter 114 Bharatavarsa (1-55) š 
Kimpurusa-varsa (56-65) D 
Hari-varsa (66-68) 
Tlavrta-varsa (69-86) 
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Chapter 115 Description of Tapovana : 
Chapter 116 Description of River Airavatt 
Chapter 117 Himalayas (1-18) 2S eee 
Chapter 118 Hermitage of Atri (in the Himalayas) trees and birds o 
the Himalayas 
Chapter 119 Himalayan cave, Ayatana 
Chapter 120 Hermitage of Aila in the Himalayas 
- Chapter 121 Mountains and Rivers of the Himalayas (1-82) 
Chapter 122 Saka Dwipa (1-44) 
Kusa Dwipa (45-77) 
Krauñca Dwipa (93-104) 
Salmali Dwipa (93-104) 
Chapter 123 Gomeda Dwipa (1-11) 
Puskara Dwipa (12-29) 
The Tides (30-40) 
Trees in Dwipas (35-40) 
Miscellaneous information about the Earth (41-56) 


Chapters 124 to 128 deal with the Sun, the Moon, the Planets and the 
Stars, whose description is the same as in the other Puranas. 


17. Garuda Purana 


It contains a brief account of the creation, but a greater part of it 
is occupied with the descriptions of vratas or religious observances, of holy 
days, of sacred places dedicated to the Sun, etc, It also contains treatises 
on astrology, palmistry and precious stones and medicine (Preta Kalpa). 

|| The Purana exhibits considerable freedom in its geographical section and, 
along with the Vàmana Puràna, adds further details to those contained in 
the Markandeya, the Vayu and the Matsya. This appears to be one of the 
| latest Puranas in point of time, 


18. Brahmanda Purana 


This Purana, like the Skanda, is not available as such but is in the form 
of Khandas and Mahatmyas derived from it The facility with which any 
tract may be attributed to the non-existent original and the advantage 
that has been taken of its absence to compile a variety of unauthorised | 
fragments, have given to the Brahmanda, Skanda and Padma Puranas a 
doubtful characters The geographical section of this Purana appears to 


be a late copy (about 1030 A.D.) of the Va i I Е | 
Беан ER yu with slight altera А | 
modifications introduced by the copyists, а ei rations and | 
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The style of all the Puräņas is typical. Information is conveyed to the 
reader in the form of dialogues: questions by a pupil and answers by 
Romaharsana (called Stita, a disciple of V rasa), who is the master and 
who unveils the mysteries of the universe to one who does not know. His 
answers are relevant to the qhestions put to him and he tries to make them 
easy enough to be comprehdided by the listener-the common man. Не 
makes the answers colourful, personifies diverse facts and phenomena of 
nature and terse philosophical notions and presents them in the form of 
legends and adventures of persons to make them appealing to the imagina- 
tion of the pupil and to prepare him for the study of the source literature, 
particularly the Vedas and the epics. 


The Puranas faithfully represent the ideas regarding the origin of things 
and their distribution which were universally believed in ancient India. 
But the interpolations and modifications which subsequently crept into 
them, their inculcation of the worship of particular deities, the incongruous 
combination of a creator with the independent evolution of matter, and the 
deification of metaphor and mysticism, led to several incongruities and 
much disfigurement of narrative, It is, however, possible to read the ideas 
which the ‘master’ intended to convey to the ‘pupil. Here are a few 
examples: 


(1) The patriarch Daksa had by Prasüti 24 daughters: hear from me 
their names: Sraddha (faith), Laksmi (prosperity), Dhrti (steadiness), 
Kriya (action, devotion), Pusti (thriving), Medha (intelligence), Tusti 
(satisfaction), Buddhi (intellect), Lajja (modesty), Vapu (body), Santi 
(expiation), Siddhi (perfection), Kirtti (fame): these thirteen daughters 
of Daksa were married to Dharma (righteousness). The other eleven 
brighteyed and younger daughters of the Patriarch were Khyati (cele- 
brity), Sati (truth), Sambhüti (fitness), Smrti (remembrance), Priti 
(love), Anasüyà (charity), Ksama (patience), Sannati (humility), Urjja 
(energy), Swaha (offering) and Swadha (oblation). These maidens 
were respectively wedded to the Munis: Bhrgu, Bhava, Marichi, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Atri and Vasistha; to Fire (Vahni) and to the 
Pitris ( progenitors) ( Visnu Purana, Bk. I, Ch. VIL, 23, 25), 

In the above narrative obviously the persons are manifestly allegorical, 
being personifications of various types of intelligence and virtues and reli- 
gious rites, and therefore appropriately wedded to the probable authors of 
the Hindu Code of religion and morals or to the equally allegorical repre- 
sentation of that Code, Dharma or moral and religious duty. 

(2) The master (Paragara) describes the creation of Swayambhuva 
Manu, the first man (Adam of the Bible and the Koran) and tells us how 


through him the earth was peopled in due course of time. Swayambhuva 
Manu had two,sons: Priyavrata and Uttanapada. 
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), the daughter of the Patriarch 


i arried Kamya (or Kanya 
Privavrata married Kamya (or Kany: аге 
x E : Smrti and Kuksi, and ten sons, 


Kardama and had by her two daughters and ten ) 
iba пг i aut c d, 
Agnidhara, Agnibahu, Vapusmat, Dyutimat, Medha, Meghan Dha : 
Sabala, Putra and Jyotismat. Of these, three, ie., Medha, pace a 
5 ES т л PIT Rie eaten EE he earth 
Agnibahu, adopted a religious Ше. Priyavrata ae divided the a 
1 T тог ave t ; ©) еп ‹ 5m 
into seven continents (dwipas ) gave them to. his ot er UE. : 
Agnidhara, he gave Jambu Dwipa; to Medhatithi he gave Plaksa wipa, 
to Vapusmat Salmali Dwipa, to Jyotismat Kusa Dwipa, to Dyutimat 
Kraufica Dwipa, to Bhavya Saka Dwipa and to Savala Puskara Dwipa. 


Agnidhara, the king of Jambi Dwipa, had nine sons... . He appor- 
tioned Jambi Dwipa among these nine sons. He gave the country called 
Hima, south of Himavat to Nabhi; Hemaküta to Kirnpurusa; the country 
of Nisadha to Harivarsa, the country in the centre of which Meru is 
situated to llàvrta; the countries between it and the Nila mountains to 
Ramya; the country north of it called Sweta to Hiranvata, the country 
bounded by the Srngavan mountain, to the north of Sweta mountain, to 
Kuru; the countries to the east of Meru to Bhadraswa and Gandhamadana 
and to the west of Meru to Ketumila.... 


Nabin who had for his portion the country of Hima... had a hund- 
red sons, the oldest of whom was Bharata.... Under these princes, 
Bharatavarsa was divided into nine portions, and their descendants 
successively held possession of them for 71 periods of the aggregate of 
the four ages (or for the reign of a manu).... (Visnu Purana, ВК П, 


Ch. 1). 
Here the Purana wants to tell us three things: 


(a) The common origin of Man, i.e., of all the races of mankind is 
traceable to one centre on this planet. This is in accordance with the 
modern monogenist theory which holds that all the varieties of mankind 
are zoologically of one species. The opposite view that several distinct 
pr had independent origins (polygenist theory) has been 


(b) Radiating from that common centre, seven human groups occupied 
seven different regions of the world and the human Society or civilisation 
developed independently in each of these seven centres. This is in conso- 
nance with the modern view that the world's primary races belong to seven 
different climatic regions of the world where they took shape and developed 


characteristic features under the ind ence ог t l M a y епу1- 
u Ce f heir pec 
| uli y yh sical 


(e) Later, from one of these regions (in Jambü Dwipa according to 


the Puranas) nine human i 
) i an groups occupied the nine sub-regions i 
mass. One of these nine occupied Bharata, а pie 
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(3) The Puranas narrate а legend about Ganga. This great river was 
detained amidst the tresses of Lord Siva, in order to punish her for her 
arrogance, until the divinity was moved by the penance and prayers of King 
Bhagiratha to set her free (Vayu Purana, Ch. 47, 32-35). 


This is obviously a reference to a ‘climatic pulse’ in the past ages. A 
glacial period of a very short duration occurred in northern India leading 
to the accumulation of snow on the mountain peaks, lesser melting of the 
snow in summers and consequently the abnormal decrease in the volume 
of water carried by the Ganga. Waters were ‘released’ on the restoration 
of the normal or warmer conditions after a short interval (categorically 
speaking, ‘hundred years’), 


(4) Parasara—Having thus described to you the system of the world 
in general, I will now explain to you the dimensions and situation of the 
Sun and other luminaries: 


The chariot of the Sun is 9,000 leagues in length, and the pole is of 
twice that longitude; the axle is 15,700,000 leagues long, on which is 
fixed a wheel with three naves, five spokes and six peripheries... . 


Here the three naves are the three divisions of the day, i.e., morning, 
noon and night; the five spokes are the five cyclic years, and the six peri- 
pheries are the six seasons. (The Bhagavata Purana explains the three 
naves as the three parts of the year, each of 4 months’ duration and the 
twelve spokes as the twelve months). 


(5) “The Master relates the story of the Syamantaka gem (mentioned 
in Visnu Purana, Bk. IV, Ch. 13 as well as in the Bhagavata, Vayu, Matsya 
and Brahma Puranas and Harivarnéa, etc.), which is very interesting as it 
presents a curious and no doubt a faithful picture of ancient manners, in 
the self-government of a kindred clan, in the acts of personal violence which 
are committed, in the feuds which ensue, in the public gatherings that are 
held, and the part that is taken by the elders and by women in all commu- 
nity work or activities. 


(6) The destruction of Hastinapur is described in another account 
(Visnu Purana, Bk. V, Ch. 35): 


Having thus spoken, the Kuru chiefs, unanimously refusing to set the 
son of Hari at large, immediately returned to the city (Hastinapur). 
Bala, reeling with intoxication, and filled with the wrath which their 
contemptuous language had excited, struck the ground furiously with his 
heel, which split open with a thunderous sound that reverberated through 
space. With eyes glowing with rage, and with a frowning brow he 
exclaimed, “What arrogance is this in such vile and spineless creatures? 
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I will take this capital of the Kauravas with all the sons of Kuru, and 
cast the city of elephant (Hastinapur) into the Bhagirathy. 


This evidently describes the occurrence of an earthquake which shook 


А t YT me XT ES m Fede `] ` ٥ се of je river 
the city of Hastinapur and the consequent change in the course of the riva 
Ganga which destroyed the capital of the Kurus. The capital was subse- 

К > = - . . Š ^ov Trin lee 
quently removed to Kausambi during the time of King Nicaksu. 


These few examples illustrate the style of the Puranas and also bring 
out the value of the traditions which have been so well preserved in these 
works. In general, all the world over, the early history of the nations 
consists more or less of traditions handed down by memory since the ages 
before the invention of writing. Traditions are still more lasting when 
handed down in fixed words as in the case of the Puranas, especially when 
the poets have set them in verse. Among other nations of the world as 
well the poets, for instance, Homer and Firdausi, have preserved many 
picturesque incidents of history although they have not the historian’s con 
science about facts. Eager to rouse and delight their audience, to flattei 
the national pride of their people and the family pride of the chieftain, 
in whose court they recited their poems, the poets brought in real names 
and events, but they mancuvred them to suit their dramatic sense or even 
completely fabricated history. This is not true of the Puranas which very 
often present historically correct facts, although, as mentioned earlier, they 
personify abstract ideas or inanimate objects with the sole purpose of 
making facts easily digestible and ensuring the easy remembrance of events. 
Thus in the case of the former, it is too hard a task to sift out historic truth 
from the mixture of natural events and exact source of knowledge, while in 
the latter case it is possible to visualise the factual background. 


The geographical matter contained in different Puranas represents dis- 
tinct stages in the progress of the geographical knowledge of the world in 
general and of Bharata in particular. In some Puranas we find a bare 
sketch of world geography, while others give a detailed account of even 
distant lands. This expansion of geographical knowledge was due to (a) 
military expeditions which carried Indians to far-off lands, (b) commercial 
relations with lands across the northern mountain barriers and southern 
seas, (c) intense religious and missionary activities which made travel 
desirable, if not imperative, to distant and normally inaccessible regions 
and (d) political and diplomatic relations with foreign countries. "This 
cm applies to the geography of India as well. Of all the Puranas, 
tailed information about the rs i f 1 m P ee п 
ТЕ рл 05 С E ЙЕ ) 9 India and ithe world. In some 

pecia! topics receive more attention than others: 
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for instance, in the Padma (Bhümi Khanda) its greater part is illustrative 
of places of pilgrimage; the Agni Purana emphasises details of the Gaya 
region; the Brahma and Varaha Puranas deal at length with the lands 
around Mathura and Puri; the Vamana Purana with those of Thanešvara, 
and the Padma Puràna with the Ajmer region. This is natural since the 
Puranas were evidently written in different periods and under different cir- 
cumstances. It may be possible to reconstruct a tentative chr ology of 
the different Puranas on the basis of the progress of geographical knowledge 
evidenced m them. Dr Нала and Dr бінен have attempted a chrono. 
logy-for the Puranas on extra-geographical considerations, mainly linguistic 
and historical, and it would be interesting to compare their conclusions with 
those reached by the geographer. However, this aspect of the Puranas has 
not been discussed here since it was considered beyond the scope of this 
work. 


Since the Puranas were not intended to be textbooks of geography, they 


A 


. J . . . 
cannot be expected to present geographical facts and ideas in a = j 
- o ^ 


order, though in some cases the logical order is maintained. Geographica 

information in them is only incidental and is inserted wherever it is consi- 

dered relevant to the topic or theme under which it occurs. In fact, we do 
سه‎ E — er ЗОДА 

not find a definte or precise synonym for the term ‘geography’ in the 

Puranas or even in contemporary literature. Various names r to 


denote “geography” in different works; for instance, Bhuvana-Ko£a (treasure . 


of Terrestrial Mansions), Bhuvana-Sagara (Ocean of Terrestrial Mansions 


or Inhabited Lands), Bhuvana Khanda (Section of the Earth), Trilokya | 


Darpana (Mirror of the Worlds), Ksetra-Samasa (Combination of coun- 
tries), etc. 


The chapters in this study have been arranged in the following order. 
The first chapter deals with the sources of the Puranas and attempts to 
clarify the earlier notions on which the Puranic geography is apparently 
based. The next chapter shows how the idea of the Puranie dwipas and 
oceans evolved in course of time and also deals with the extent of the 
Puranic ‘world’ and its different 'dwipas. This is followed by a series of 
chapters on the regional geography of the Jamba Dwipa which occupies a 
prominant place in the Ригапіс geography. The topographical features of 
these regions, which could be identified, have been plotted and indicated 
on suitable maps to facilitate the study of their Puranic descriptions. The 
chapter on Bharatavarsa is not claimed to be comprehensive. It only deals 
with the essentials of its geography, so that it may be kept within reason- 
able limits and in order that the repetition of those geographical? facts 
regarding this varsa may be avoided about which there is little controversy 
and which are discussed in detail in the well-known works of foreign and 


^ 
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Indian scholars. A list of these is appended at the end of the chapter on 
Bharatavarsa. However, a few maps of Bharata, depicting all these facts, 
have been added to present them in a more definite and precise form and 
in a systematic manner. 

which deals with the origin of the earth and 
the universe of which the earth is a small component, has been added at 
the end. Much of the discussion in this chapter might appear to be irrele- 
vant from the point of view of ‘pure geography’, but the addition of this 
chapter was considered necessary because the Puránic cosmography is de- 
pendent on and bound up with its cosmology and cosmogony. The Puranas 
trace things to their origins, and their geography too begins with the origin 
of the earth and the universe. 


A chapter on cosmology 
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CHAPTER : Sources of Puranic 
Geography 


TII E geography of the Puranas chiefly hinges on religion. Tt has its tap 
root in ancient traditions and religious compositions which are infused with 
the spirit of adventure and appreciation of scenic beauty (both of which 
constitute a favourable equipment in the making of geographers). Every 
physical phenomenon, every major or spectacular landmark on the earth’s 
surface, has a religious background for Indians; every mountain peak, 
every river, every crag, every useful tree is sacred and is preserved in these 
traditions. "They providé the physical background of events which occur- 
red on the world stage since times immemorial and have been recorded 
in what is called the ancient Indian sacred literature. This sacred litera- 
ture, which goes back to two or three thousand years B.C., abounds in geo- 
graphical material and is the primary source of Puranic geography. 


The Vedas 

The Rgveda Sarmhità mentions tribes, rivers and a few mountains and 
deals particularly with the natural phenomena which appealed to the 
aesthetic sense of their authors, It contains accounts of (1) the fight of 
Indra and the gods against Vrtra and his herds; (2) the fight of Indra and 
Divodasa against Sambara and his army; (3) the fight of Kutsa against 
Susna and his army; (4) the fight of Indra against various Asura chiefs: 
(5) the recovery of cows by the Angirasas from the Panis; (6) the war 
carried on by Ten Kings against Sudasa; (7) the wars that were waged 
between different countries; (8) the activities of the various priestly clans 
which were the authors of the Rgvedic hymns; (9) the exploits of Indra, 
A$vins and other gods; (10) the one which belonged to the Aryan stock 
and also of those tribes which came tnder the Aryan influences. 


‘The variation of the above mentioned events naturally introduces facts 
pertaining to descriptive geography—i.e., the various lands, their physical 
content, their boundaries, their people as well as ideas regarding physical 
geography, i.e., atmosphere, land and water. The main contribution, how- 
ever, of the Rgveda to the Ршапіс geography is its cosmology and cosmo- 
gony which are repeated in the original or modified form in all the Puranas. 


^ 
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Ideas regarding the causes of the winds, clouds and rainfall, the mou 
of the sun, the moon and the planets, the phenomena of the qaa of day 
and night, of eclipses and the cardinal points, all of which are linked ыш 
problems of cosmology and cosmogony, are reflected in subsequent litera- 
ture, particularly the Purāņas. The topography of the Rgveda is limited 
to the description of 21 rivers! in all (5,53, 9), (10, 64, 6) and ( 75,5,6). In 
verse (10,64,9) the Saraswat, Sarayü and Sindhu are mentioned as the 
Jeaders’ of these rivers—the Saraswati as that of the first group (10, 75, 5), 
the Sindhu of the second group (10,75,6) and the Sarayü of the third (5 
53,9). Of the mountains only the Himavanta (10, 121,4) and Mufijavàn 
(10,341) find a place in the Rgvedic hymns. АП these rivers, their names 
and the order in which they are mentioned figure in the Puranas. 


DENN 3 
Та the Rgveda most of all the importance appears to have been attached 


to natural vegetation, fauna and human groups (tribes), settlements and 


occupations. A classification of natural vegetation into vrksa trees), 
osadhi or virudha (shrubs) and tma (grass) and c jaracteristics of different 
. . "i 7 = NT ¥ "m А, = 

slants? in each group are provided in the Rgveda (10,97). Natural vegeta- 
tion played an important part in the religion of the Aryans. Ritual per- 
formances were made by using numerous products derived from plants, and 
certain plants acquired the status of gods. As such, all these plants have an 
important place in later literature, especially in the Puranas. The same 
applies to animals which were classified by Vedic Aryans as wild beasts 
Г Ген ЛА - А . . ү Т -— E 

animals (sithSumara), aquatic animals (purikayas), 
and domestic animals. 


(mrga), amphibious 
insects and worms 


Facts of human geography, i.e., those pertaining to man's adjustment to 
nature and their ideas and actions have been elaborately and precisely 
dealt with in the Rgveda and are intimately associated with religious ritual. 
Every human activity related to the earth and its resources, i.e., agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, irrigation, industries, means of transport, houses 
and settlements, diet, clothing and social relations, finds a suitable place 
in the sacred book and provides a key to corresponding accounts in the 
“Puranas and other ancient works. The Rgveda is the ultimate source of 


all the knowledge which was embodied in subsequent literature including 
the Puranas. > 


The three Vedas (the Yajurveda, the Samayeda and the Atharvaveda) 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads and the Kalpa Sütras belong 
to a later period and were composed during several centuries which follow: 
ed the compilation of the Rgvedic hymns. Like the Rgveda they too are 
not geographical treatises, but some of them like the И Ње 
Brahmanas and the Sütras contain geographical material | 


ап mentioned 
below) which in one form or the other found its way into the . 


uranas, 
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The astronomical notions of the Puranas are not only based on, but also 
in many cases borrowed from the later Vedas, the Brahmanas and the 
Sütras. They contribute most of the ideas regarding the shape of the earth, 
the movement of the sun, the moon and the planets, the solstices, lunar 
mansions, the phases of the moon, directions and associated gods, compu- 
tation of time, day and night, year and its components to all the Puranas 
which either repeat or modify them to suit the exigencies of narration. 


The description of topographical features in the later Vedic literature 
is slightly better developed than in the Rgveda. This is natural, since with 
the ‘Aryanisation’ of the far-flung areas, the need for a detailed knowledge 
of those areas was felt and provided for in the later works. As mentioned 
earlier, only a few mountains are referred to in the Rgveda. To the Rgvedic 
Himavanta and Müfijavan, the Taittirlya Aranyaka and the Sutra texts 
add an important feature—the Mahameru, which is the core of the Puranic 
mountain system. The Atharvaveda (19, 39, 8) and the Satapatha Brahmana 
(1,8, 1-10) add Navaprabhram$éana in connection with the Great Deluge. 
The Yajurveda (Май. Sarnh. and Kathaka Samh.) for the first time mentions 
the three-peaked Trikakubha (or Trikakud of Atharvaveda and Satp. Brah.). 
Taitt. Aranyaka refers to two other mountains, the Mainaka and the 
Kraufica. The southern Mountain (most probably the Vindhyas) appears 
for the first time in the Kausitaki Up. (11, 13), while the name Vindhya 
occurs expressly in the Vasistha Dharma Sütra (1,9) and the Manusmrti 
(11, 21). To this the Sütras add the Paripatra as the southern boundary of 
the Aryan land. 


The Samhitàs and Upanisads enlarge and systematise the drainage 
pattern of the Rgveda. The Sat. Brah. and Ait. Brah. refer to a set of seven 
rivers flowing to the west while Brhada. Up. adds another set of seven rivers 
flowing to the east. To the Rgvedic list is added Sadanira (probably 
Gandaka, Sat. Brah. I, 4, 1, 14), Vāraņāvatī ( Atharvaveda, IV, 7, 1) and a 
few minor rivers. The list, however, swells and becomes comprehensive in 
the epics and is later transferred to the Puranas. 


The Puranic references to climatic elements are meagre as compared 
with those occurring in the Vedic literature. They no doubt draw upon 
the latter but nowhere do they improve upon or excel the older accounts. 
It may be argued that perhaps the Puranas did not attach so much import 
ance to climate as the Vedic Aryans did, or they considered it irrelevant to 
their subject matter, and were content with the knowledge of its elements 
as conveyed by the ancients. The division of the atmosphere (rajas) into 
divya and parthivya ( Rgveda, IV, 53, 3), or into Uttama, Parama and 
Trtiya (Rgveda, X, 45, 3) which anticipated the modern atmospheric 


MA 2 
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layers, is quite old, so are the types of winds, Vayu, Maruts and Rudra 
i itt, Samh : it. Brà ` phenomena of 
referred to in the Rgveda, Taitt. Samh and Ait. Brah. The о н Е 
imz ` re "e "E 7 
rainfall and its causes, types of clouds and climatic regions are direc 


indirectly mentioned in the Rgveda and other Samhitas. The Puranas very 


i { r very rarely г se ideas. 
often repeat, sometimes neglect, and only very rarely add to thes 4 


The Ait. and other Brahmanas and Sutras add the names of more trees, 
animals, shrubs and grasses typical of the Gangetic valley to those mention- 
‘ed in the Rgveda. The Atharvaveda adds and describes an important class 
‘of shrubs with medicinal properties and used as cures, such as kustha, jan- 
gira, apamarga, arundhati, pata, etc. (Atharvaveda, XIE, 1, 2). It also gives 
some of the trees a higher status among plants, for instance, the pipala or 
aghvattha was supposed to ‘protect its worshipper from superhuman foes 
and help him in overcoming his rivals’ (Atharvaveda, III, 6). The udum- 
bara (gular), though mentioned in the Rgveda gained paramount import- 
ance as a sacred tree in the post-Rgvedic period. Nyagrodha (the banyan 
tree, meaning literally, “growing downwards’) was also considered sacred 
and its divine properties are for the first time mentioned іп the Ait. Brah. 
(VII, 30), Tait. Samh. and Sutras. Bilva or vilva (bela), karkandhu or 
badari (bera), plaksa (pakhar), karsmaria, khajüra, varana, vikarkata, 
rajjudata (lesora), rohitaka, talasa, pitidaru, vibhidaka (whose nuts were 
- used as dice) and arka are some of the important trees added by the 
Atharvaveda, Taitt. Samh. and the Brahmanas. Gobhila gives a long list 
of trees, most of which are not identifiable, e.g., tilvaka, badhaka, the nimba 
tree, rajavnika, aralu, dadhititha, kovidàra and $lesamalka. Occasionally 
venu (bamboo), amba (mango) and $im$apa (shisham) are also mentioned 
in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. The Puranas attach equal importance 
to.sacred trees, shrubs and grasses and add a few more to each class while 
| presenting geographical or non-geographical material. It is to be noted 
| that practically all the plants mentioned above belong to Northern India. 


The cult of sacrifice and hunting economy attached great importance to 
certain animals—both wild and domestic. “Pasu in the Vedic language 
included man among the five or seven animals fit for sacrifice. Taitt. Samh. 
(1V, 2, 10, 1-4), Ма]. Samh. (XIII, 47, 51) and the Atharvaveda (XI, 2, 9) 
mention five: man, cow, sheep, goat and horse. Atharvaveda (Ш, 10, 6) 
adds the ass and the camel to this list and in general provides categories 
of birds and animals in four verses (Atharvaveda, XI, 2, 24 and 25; XII, 1, 
49 and 51) which lay down the pattern of classification of animals 
дүе birds, reptiles, insects and worms in later works. The Puranas 
аы eee and add MSS to each category, but such addi- 

d enta and not deliberate. "These additions are the direct 
result of their observation or experience of them in other regions of India. 
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The human geography, which finds its roots in the Rgveda is carried | 
over and reoriented in subsequent Vedic literature. The reorientation and 
revision of the facts of human geography (including economic, social and 
cultural) has been a progressive and continuous process, since it is linked 
with the progress of man and the crystallisation of human activities. The 
specialisation of occupations and its corollary, the caste system, the status 
of different human. groups, development of civic sense and growing mental 
and physical needs, naturally resulted in the changing pattern of physical 
and cultural landscape. The simple Rgveda pattern gradually developed 
into the complicated but picturesque pattern of the Puranas. 


The population pattern, i.e., its distribution and agglomeration is fre- 
quently referred to in the Vedic literature. The ‘gramas’ and ‘puras’ (strong. 
holds or forts) of the Rgveda and the nagaras’ of the post-Rgvedic period 
clearly point out the nucleation of population as well-defined settlements 
in the land of the Aryans, although but few names of cities or towns appear 
in their discussions. For instance, in the vast Vedic literature mentioned 
above, only a few cities like Asandivat (Ait. Brah., VIII, 21), Kampila 
(Vàj. Samh., XXIII, 18; Sat. Brah. XIII, 2, 8, 3), Paricakra (Sat. Brah., 
ХШ, 5, 4, 7) and Kausambeya or Kusamba (Sat. Brah., XII, 2, 2, 13) 
receive some attention. n the Epic and the Puranic periods when the im- 
pact of politics on religion became more pronounced, references to politi- 
cal divisions, capital cities and administrative and strategic centres in- 
creased along with those to religious centres. But the genesis of human 
settlements, irrespective of their size, that is, their division into segregated 
quarters of different castes, persisted throughout. 


Perhaps the most important contribution of the Vedic literature to the 
Puranas (next to its cosmogony and cosmology) is its system of regional 
— йы o ©. d m inde 
division. The Vedic regions are in fact human' or “cultural regions, 1.e., 
the division of land into the ‘countries’ of different tribes or communities. 
'This system became so popular and deep-rooted that none of the later 
works, religious or secular, could break away from it. The pattern was 

laid down by the Vedas for all time to come. 


The Rgveda refers repeatedly to the ‘five tribes’ collectively known as 
daficajanah’ or "paficaksiti—i.e., Anus, Druhyus, Purus, Turvasas and 
Yadus. But it may be noted that the frequency of such references ceases 
after the—Brálumanas. The Alinas, Bhalanas, Pakthas, Visánis and Sivis 
were the other five tribes that took part in the Battle of Ten Kings against 
Ѕидаѕа (Rgveda, VII, 18, 7). The Krvis (Paricalas of later period) are also 
mentioned many times-in the Rgveda. In Satapatha Brahmana the name of 
a Paficala king is given as Kraivya Pañcala. Other tribes, e.g, the Müja- 
vantas or Mufijavantas, the Arjikas, the Gandharis, Bharatas, Tritsus (one 


‹ 
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of whose kings, Sudasa, fought a decisive battle С Ше = = 
inst thr Aryan tribes, Ajas, Sigrus anc 
t three non-Aryan tribes, Ajas, 

referred to above and agains ru 

1 ri igure i gveda. In addition to 
Yaksas) and the Ušmara tribe also figure in the Rgvec z ' : A 
these the Rgveda refers to the non-Aryan tribes of the Kikatas, Paravatas, 

us and Pani ter bei st prominent. 

Simvus and Panis*, the latter being the most prominen 


The later Vedic literature adds to this list the Kurus and the Fan 
(Kath. Sàfhh. and Kausit Up. and Brhad. Up.) who reached their zenith 
in the Brahmana period, Vashas (associated with Usinaras _and living 
somewhere near Kurus and Paficalas) (Ait. Br, УШ, 14), Kasi, Kosala 
and Videha (Brahmanas), Magadhas (Sat. Brah., I, А. Т0 and 
Atharvaveda, V, 22, 19) Añgas (Atharvaveda, V, 22, 14), Pundras (Ait. 
Br, VII, 8), Vañgas (Ait. Aran, IL 1, 1), Matsyas (Sat. Brah., XII, 
5, 4, 9) Satvanas (Ait. Br, УШ, 14), Pulindas (Ait, Br, VII, 18), 
Vidarbhas (Ait. Br, VII, 34), Andhras (Ait. Br, VIT, 18, where they, 
along with the Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mütibas are described as 
inhabitants beyond the boundaries of the Aryan territory). Kalingas, 
Avantis and Saurastras appear in Baudhayana (Dh. Sat. I, 1, 2, 13-15), the 
first two being considered unholy. Each of these tribes or people was so 
much associated with a particular region that land and people became 
synonymous. In many cases where these people formed kingdoms or 
republics, the name persisted for a long time. Thus Каї region, Kasis and 
Kasi kingdom; Vidharbha region, Vidharbhas and Vidharba kingdom; Anga 
reign, Angas and Айга kingdom, etc., became standard names which were 
carried over in the works of the post-Vedic period including the Puranas. 


If we reconstruct a map of Vedic India, it will show that the Aryan 
land included the Indo-Gangetic Plain up to the Brahmputra on the East, 
Hindutkush on the North-West, Indus on the West, Himalayas on the North 
and the Vindhyan hills on the South. It will be interesting to compare this 
map with that of the Puranas which is given elsewhere in this work. 


It may be mentioned that the Vedic texts cont 
land which the Aryans occupied before tl 
are desribed thus: 


ain reminiscences of the 
ney entered India. Two such areas 


Then in the northern quarter the All-gods 
the Paficavirhsa, and with this triplet and his yajus and these exclama- 
tions for sovereignty. Therefore, in this northern quarter, the lands of 
Uttara Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, beyond the Himavanta their (kings) 
are anointed in accordance with the action of gods (Ait. Br., VIII, 14). 
: ше Uttara Kuru is not mentioned in the Rgveda but became important 
in later times till we find in the Purànas that it becomes the northernmost 
region of Jambü Dwipa, stretching out to the Arctic (Northern) ocean. 


anointed him six days with 
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The Epics 


The subject matter of the Epics, ie. the Ramayana and the Maba- 
bharata, in some cases goes back to the remotest antiquity, but both of 
them in their existing forms are far later than any of the Vedic hymns, and 
probably posterior to all the Brahmanas. —The“F76 Epics, are intimately 
related and include a large number of substantially identical verses (for 
instance, the present edition of the Ramayana has copied from the Maha- 
bhàrata a whole chapter word for word; Canto 100 of the Ayodhyakanda 
is the same as Chapter 5 of the Sabhaparva). However, the original works 
of Valmiki, that is to say, Books II-VI of the Ramayana are believed to 
have been completed before the Epic kernel of the Mahabharata had 
assumed a definite shape. We shall therefore consider the geographical 
ideas contained in the Ramayana first. 


The Ramayana assumes that the entire earth belonged to the kings of 
the Solar race. Tirhis reply to Vali, Rama says: “The earth inclusive of even 
the hills and the forests belongs to the Iksvakus’, but their sovereignty was 
evidently only a hegemony and not a unitary government. Very possibly 
it was hegemony only over some parts of India and adjacent lands, since 
Dasaratha explains this to Kaikeyi (in Ayodhya, X, 381) and then proceeds 
to specify various kingdoms in India such as Sindhu, Sauvira, Saurastra, 
Daksinapatha, Vafiga, Añga, Magadha, Matsya, Kasi and Kosala. During 
the Agwamedha sacrifice performed by Dagaratha, Vasistha asks Sumantra 
to bring all the righteous potentates in India (Bala, XIII, 18). He refers 
not only to the northern Indian kings of Mithila, Kasi, Kekaya and Anga, 
Sindhu, Sauvira and Saurastra but also to some of the kings in South India. 
When Daśaratha calls an assembly of kings and commoners to consider 
the appointment of a yuvardja (heir-apparent) he invites the kings of the 
east, north, west and south (Ayodhya, III, 24). When Sugriva sends four 
parties to search the four quarters for Sita, we find in those descriptions a 
detailed delineation of the rivers of India from the Ganga to the Tamra- 
pami and of various kingdoms in Northern as well as Southern India 


(Canto XLI of Kiskindha Kanda). There is a reference even to Kavata 


which was the capital of the Pandya kingdom. In it we have also references 
to the lads) beyond the Indian sub-continent, for instance, to Ceylon 
(Lanka), Java (Yavadwipa), Borneo (Suvarparüpyaka) as well as to 


China and Tibet (China and Padma China) and Balhika, etc. (Uttara-, 


kanda) These seem to be interpolations»of a later periodX:More valuable 
details are found in the description of journeys to different parts of the 


country when Vigwamitra took Rama and Laksmana from Ayodhya (Gudh) 
to Siddhaárama and then to Mithila (North Bihar and Tirhut); the Epic 


gives a vivid account of the country traversed by them. The description of 


^ 
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journey made by Vasistha's messengers who were seat 2 we SE 
and Satrughna and that of the journey made by the latter from i raja 
in the Kekaya country (Punjab) to Ayodhya reveal ps s 
geographical features of the north-western regions of India. T i x 
of Ràma's journey in exile from Ayodhya to Citraküta (60 miles sout west 
of Allahabad) and through the Dandaka forest to Pampa, Kiskindha and 
Lanka and finally the account of various countries of the four quarters of 
India where the ‘vanara’ chiefs were sent in sarch of Sita (in Kiskindha 
Khanda) bring out the geography of practically the whole of India and 
adjacent lands. Again, more facts about the South Indian kingdoms are 
revealed by the account of Ravana’s car flying from Lanka to Мапсаз 
A$rama. Thus a complete picture of a major part of South-Eastern Asia is 
presented by the Epic as conceived by Valmiki.! 

Although the major topographical features of North India as given in 
the Ramayana are fairly accurately described, those which pertain to 
peninsular India are rather confused. It is stated that Rama went into the 
Dandaka forest and reached the Mahendra Mountain "opposite Lanka, 
but the Mahendra Mountain is far away from the present Ceylon. T be 
only possible explanation of these discrepancies appears to be that Valmiki 
considered peninsular India to be bounded by the Vindhyas in the North, 
Sahya and Malaya (known as Western Ghats today) in the West and the 
Mahendra and Vindhyan ranges were supposed to be so interconnected 
that they could be considered as one range enclosing the Deccan Plateau 
on the North and East. 


If we try to visualise the world of the Ramayana with the help of the 
descriptions of mountains and rivers and their relative positions with 
reference to fixed or known points on the map of India and adjacent lands 
such as Kasi, Ayodhya, Himalaya, Ganga, Citrakita, etc. we come to the 
conclusion that the world of the Ramayana covered the whole of South- 
Eastern Asia or at least a major part of it. An attempt has been made on 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1) to depict the major topographical 
features which are described or referred to directly or indirectly in the 
Epic. The following points are to be noted because they have a direct bear- 
ing on the Puranic account of the seven dwipas or continents., 


4 ° The northern ocean is placed north of Uttarakuru, the ‘Salt Ocean’j 
is 1 entified with the Bay of Bengal. ‘fhe ‘Milk Sea’, the ‘Sea of Blood 
and the "Fresh-Water Ocean’ are located to the east of Bharata. 


2. Meru is placed to the West of Bharata, 


3. The Pariyatra Mountain is linked 


with the Himalayas and 
; ale and as many 
as five mountains are located south of J i Е. 


ambü Dwipa, and an equal number 
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THE WORLD OF THE RAMAYANA 
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of them north of it. Again four important ranges are supposed to be west 
of Bhàrata and two on the east. 


4. Kata Salmali is located to the east of Bharata. 


The Mahabharata, as we possess it in three recensions,* cannot be 
designated correctly as an epic poem. It is a gigantic mass of compositions 
by various authors on various dates extending over several centuries 
arranged in eighteen books or parvas with a supplement called the Hari- 
vamša, which may be reckoned as the nineteenth book. The number of 
Slokas exceeds 100,000, while the Harivaméa contains over 16,000. It is 
virtually an encyclopedia of knowledge and moral teachings, and in its 
own words, contains ‘the essence of the four Vedas’. 


The geographical matter contained in the Mahabharata is immense. It 
is perhaps the only great work which deals directly with geographical 
details, and not incidentally as other works. In the ninth chapter of the 
Bhisma Parva, Sañjaya gives a general description of India consisting of 
long lists of countries, ‘nations’, „mountains and rivers. Again there are 
descriptions of certain routes which are valuable; for though the distance 
is hardly ever mentioned, the direction and reference to known places 
enable one to locate approximately the unknown. Besides, the Mahabharata 
mentions in the Adiparva the twelve years’ sojourn of Arjuna, in the Sabha- 
parva the conquest of the ‘four quarters’ by the four brothers of Yudhistira; - 
in the Vanaparva, an account of the Tirthas and Pàndava's pilgrimage and 
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а; Arjuna s expedition through various countries. 
arvas describing the war, mention almost all 
the Indian people siding with the one party or the e ded PO 
section forms part of the Sabhāparva which deals wit 2 the ques ; a E E: 
by different kings and peoples to Yudhistira and describes ex = к anu 
commercial products of different regions of India and some of the adjacent 
lands. 

To visualise the evolution of the Puranic world map it would be necess- 
sary to reconstruct a diagram of the world according to the Mahabharata 
as we did in the case of the Ramayana (Fig. 2). The diagram so кши! 
shows that it provided the blueprint оп which the Puranas superimposed 
their ideas and improved. The two diagrams clearly show that the Хата. 
yana laid the foundation, the Mahabharata reoriented it and the Puriinas 
enlarged and perfected і. The Puranas practically assign similar names 
and location to all the mountains, varsas, rivers and oceans. They had 
only to rearrange and add details of the different regions of the world 
so conceived and complete the picture of the surface of the earth. 


in the Asvamedhaparv 
The Udyogaparva and the p 


Astronomical Works 


As mentioned above, the astronomical notions of the Puranas are derived 
from those in the Vedic literature. Subsequently they were modified and 
enlarged in the light of advancement in astronomical and astrological 
science made by Indian astronomers. The works of Varahmihira and 
Brahmagupta, Aryabhatta, Bhaskaracarya, Bhattila, Utpala, Vijayanandi, 
and others affected current ideas regarding the earth as a unit of the uni- 
verse. The Puranas made a compromise between the scientific observations 
of the astronomers and the old traditions which had reached them through 
their sacred literature and wove them in their cosmological patterns. We 
find in the Visnu Purana chapters on the sun and its movement in the eclip- 
tic, length of day and night, division of time, equinoxes and solstices, 
northern and southern declination, the planetary system, description of the 
moon and its movement, the polar star (Dhruva) and typical members ОЁ 
the planetary system. Other Puranas also follow the same pattern but add 
uL M ss show ax the impact of the growing know- 
ee A y : n religious thinking and the incorporation of new 

conveniently fitted into the ancient lore. 


Travellers’ Accounts 


T rav eller S accoun e 
` > religious Y X] y ] c 
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uranic description of the different regions of the 
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world. It is to be noted that all the Puranas, though basically identical as 
regards their geographical content, show variations in their regional 
accounts, according to their knowledge of various lands acquired through 
this source. For instance, the Vàyu and the Matsya give far more details 
about Bhadravarsa:and Ketumala, i.e., extra-Indian territories as compared 


bring out in varying degrees the changing pattern of unities (or 
tribes) and acquaintance with the to ographic details of different regions 
of Tridiaamd-theti inhabitants by the addition or substraction of names to or 
from the traditional lists of similar features given in the Epics and earlier 
Puranas, i 


| The sequence given in different Puranas is summarised in the followin 
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CHAPTER H Puranic Continents 
and Oceans 


THE geography of the world and its regions figures іп most of the 
Puranas, the main features of the continents and oceans and their sub- 
divisions remaining essentially the same. The Agni and Brahma are word 
for word the same as the Visnu; and the Kurma, Linga, Matsya, Markandeya 
and Vàyu present many passages common to them and the Visnu or to one 
another. The Vayu enters most fully into particulars. The Bhagavata differs 
in its nomenclature of minor details from all, and is followed by the Padma. 
The others either omit the subject, or refer to it briefly. The Mahabharata 
(Bhisma Parva) gives an account which is essentially the same, and many of 


the stanzas are common to it and the different Puranas. 


According to the Puranas (except the Padma), the world comprises of 
seven ‘dwipas. A dwipa literally means land between two arms of water’. 
It may signify and ‘island’, a ‘peninsula’ or a 'doab' (between two rivers). In 


į ancient Sanskrit literature it has often been used to mean only a division of 
‘land (big or small) and no more. These seven dwipas are so arranged that 


the central one (called the Jambü Dwipa) is surrounded by an ocean of salt 
water. Round this ocean is land again which forms the second dwipa. This 
dwipa in its turn is encompassed by the ocean of sugarcane-juice and so 
on. Thus there are seven dwipas or Lands and seven seas (or oceans). The 
areas of each continent and ocean are such that they increase in simple 
geometrical progression according to their distance from the central dwipa. 


The order in which the dwipas occur is not uniform in all the Puranas. 
g 
table (see pp. 28-9). 5 

All the Puranas are agreed at least on one particular point, i.e., the place 
assigned to Jamba Dwipa. АП, except tie Skanda, further agree in desig- 
nating Puskara as the seventh dwipa and also maintain that the first ocean 
is riny, while the last one contains fresh water. It may, however, be noted 
Pa the Mahabharata and the Padma Purana enumerate only dwipas 
which signifies the Plaksa and Salmala may be later additions he list of 


dwipas. 


QA 
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Each dwipa is named after a founder who is one of the sons of Praja- 
vrats. Each of them founds a kingdom or dynasty in his dwipa. With one 
exception, each of these heroes begets seven sons and the kingdom of his 
dwipa is divided into seven principalities, one principality being assigned 
to each of the seven sons, Again each dwipa has seven mountain ranges 
ond seven rivers. 


The names of the principalities or sub-regions in each dwipa are derived 
in most of the Puranas from the names of the founders’ sons. In some 


Puranas some of the dwipas themselves and o o-sub-regi are named 
] | selves and of the sub-regions are named 


и 
att no ntaimn range 
er the 0 unte a g s 


With one or two exceptions, the element o ast appears in these dwipas. 
The castes are invariably four, corresponding-to~ the four castes ebtaining 


in India, though they are known by other names and are distinctive in the 
several dwipas. 


As we shall presently see the dwipas differ in details in different Puranas. 
The name of each of the dwipas is identical with the name of a colossal 
tree or plant growing in that dwipa. Only Krauficha Dwipa gets its name 
from the local mountain bearing that name. 


The idea of seven continents, seven iglims (climates), seven ke$wars 
(empires), seven seas, seven lands and seven skies is ae but it 
` а : Se a. р 
appears for the first time іп the Ramayana and the fahabhars a. 


Before we trace the evolution of the Puranic cosmography it would be 
interesting to see how similar notions prevailed among the other nations of 
the world, particularly among the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Chinese. The Arabs borrowed from the Greeks the division of the habitable 
world into seven Climates. This division is based on the relative length of 
days and nights. Ptolemy counted, in his ‘Geography’, twenty climates?; 
but some more ancient authors had recognized seven climates*, and it was 
the latter which the Arabs adopted. The seven climates included all the por- 
tion of the globe to which the ancients and the Arabs gave the name of the 
‘habitable quarter’ of the world. The Arabs and the ancients, however, were 
agreed that there existed habitable earths even beyond the seven climates“. 


The Arabs understood by the Word climate’ a terrestrial zone parallel to 
`. the equator, where the difference between the length of the day and the 
night at summer solstice amounted to half an hour. But there was no 
agreement regarding the point of commencement and ultimate boandary 
of the seven climates. Abul Fida considered the first climate to commence 


at the 12th degree x. lat. and the last climate extended to the 50th degree.® 
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The idea of climatic divisions was initiated by the ee B 
‘climate’ itself indicates it, having been derived from a Gree ue еы 

ing ‘inclination’ fact the idea of climates was based more or less 
meaning ‘inclination. In i DOOR MESA 
on the inclination of the sun in relation to the equator. T е о, M ate 
was adopted by the Persians in the early centuries of ‘ 1e | n x 
when Greek ideas invaded the East. Probably it was the same E 1 Ind ians. 
Among the Persians, and later among the Arabs, the word ‘climate was 
written ‘iqlim. 

But beyond its acceptance in astronomy, the word ‘climate’ received 
among the Persians (and later among other nations), the signification of 
empire and nation. We know that like the Indians the Persians believed 
in the existence of seven earths separated from one another by seas and 
that while the Indians gave the name of Jambu Dwipa to the inhabited 
earth, the Persians called it *Khonneretz-Bami. The Khonneretz, according 
to the Persians included Iran-Verj, Kang-dez, Jamgard and Kashmir. The 
Persians, later divided the world into seven empires or rather seven nations 
which they sometimes called by the indigenous name of kishwars and at 
other times by the name of ‘climates. These seven empires, as mentioned 
in the Zend Avesta, are: the Tazi or Arabs, Iran or Persia, Mazendran or 
the Slav races, Turan or the land of Turks, Rum or Roman Empire, Sind and 
India and lastly Chinistan or China.* In the Chahnama, the seven kishwars 
are—China, India, Turan or Turkistan, the Roman Empire, Africa, the land 
of the Slavs and Iran. We find the name of the Romans included in this 
scheme, which leaves no room for doubt that this division was not made 
earlier than the Christian era. As regards the word Iran and Turan, it is 
known that these are the two denominations which have been employed 
by the Persians since remote antiquity, the first indicating Perisa and the 
second indicating in a general manner the nations established at that time 
north of the Oxus. 


The Chinese, according to Abü Zaid dividéd the world into five major 
political divisions." The Emperor of China, he says, told him, “We count 
: five great sovereigns. The richest of them reigns over (agp (the province 
of Baghdad), because Iraq is situated in the centre of the world and other 
kings are placed round him. He bears the title of “the King of Kings". 
After this Empire comes ours; the sovereign is named “the King of Peoples? 
because no other king on the earth maintains better order in ih states, and 
rules; there are hardly any people who are more loyal to their oxince than 
are SE Pepe He is, therefore, in reality "the King of Peo m After that 
madent cnr Se e Kin зде Ts vi i 
a. urth in rank i *Ki z 

namely, the King of India. We call him is ron Pes e 
c! 
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wisdom is the special characteristic of the Indians. Lastly comes the 
“Emperor of the Romans” whom we call the “King of Beautiful People", 
not because they are beautiful but because no other people excel the 
Romans in physique. These are the principal kings, others occupy only a 
secondary position. The title of the ‘King of People’ which the Emperor 
of China adopted apparently meant “the King of Humanity in general. 
The title of the ‘King of Ferocious Beasts’ belongs, specifically to the ruler 
of the Turks, called by contemporary writers by the name of Tagazgaz. 
According to Masüdi, no other people on earth were more brutal, more 
given to shedding blood, or rearing of horses, than the Turks.? 


Another Chinese tradition which goes back to the period of the firm 
establishment of Buddhism there is “East of the Tsing-Ling mountain is 
the "King of People" (Emperor of China) who bears this title on account 
of the enormous population of this part of the world. These people have 
> refined manners. Humanity, justice and science flourish there and the land 
is sweet and pleasant. South of China lies the empire of the *King of Ele- 
phants" (or the King of India). “This country is hot and humid, It suits 
the elephants, hence its name. The inhabitants are ferocious and violent, 
they are devoted to magic and occult sciences, but they also believe in 
purifying their hearts, and in escaping from the vicissitudes of life and 
death by sundering worldly ties. On the west is the empire of the *King 
of Precious Commodities" (the King of Persia, known later by the title of 
the Caliph of Baghdad). This land touches the sea which produces pearls 
and precious objects, and which give it its name. "The inhabitants do not 
practise any rites ( Buddhist) nor do they have any social laws. They only 
have an inordinate love for riches. To the north lies the empire of the 
"King of Horses". The land is cold and hard and is suitable for raising 
horses. The inhabitants are brave and cruel. They know how to endure 
death and face danger.!? It is to be noted that by Tsing-Ling mountains, 
the Chinese usually meant the Pamir Plateau and its ranges. It coincides 
with the Meru of the Puranas.!! 


Let us now consider how the idea of the seven dwipas originated and 
developed in Puranic cosmography. The source of all Puranic notions, as 
mentioned earlier can be traced back to the Vedic literature and the Epi 2 
in the present case to the Epics. We shall therefore first of all discuss in 
detail the 'egional division of the world) which can be deduced from various 
statements made in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and compare them 
with corresponding concepts in the Buddhist and the Jain literature. At 
the same time we shall endeavour to examine in relation to the source 
raaterial the varying and sometimes conflicting details of the various dwipas 
as given in different Puranas. 


^ 
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Uttarakuru, Ketumala and Bhadraswa'* partially 


regions, ie. Jambu, | 
CM These four countries were grouped around 


south, north, west and east respectively) like the petals of a lotus. 


S Meru ( tus. 


Similarly the Harivarn$a!* names Uttarakuru, Bhadraswa, Ketumala and 
Jambu Dwipa. In two of the passages, the region of Yama is substituted 
for the southern Jambü Dwipa. Although seven dwipas and seven seas 
are mentioned!9 in several passages, there is no mention anywhere of a 


single Puranic dwipa, whereas the names of the four dwipas are given. 


The Mahabharata (12, 14, 21-5) presents a different account. It is 
stated there that Yudhistira formerly ruled Jamba Dwipa; Kraunca Dwipa 
like Jambü Dwipa and situated west of Meru; Saka Dwipa like Krauñca 
Dwipa and situated east of Meru; and Bhadra$wa equal in size to Saka 
Dwipa and situated north of Meru’. 


The above observations are corroborated by the earliest Buddhist cos- 
mology!" where the original concept has been overlaid by Puranic ideas 
but the theory of concentric dwipas is clearly secondary. Especially note- 
worthy are the passages in the Mahavastu and Ње Lalitavistàra which men- 
tion only the four dwipas-Jambü Dwipa, Pürvavideha, Aparagodaniya and 
Uttarakuru (grouped around Meru to the south, east, west and north res- 
pectively)—and constituting the whole world, ‘Lokadhatw and give no hint 
of the Puranic geography. They most probably represent an older period 
than does the Mahabharata (6, 5-12) in its present form. The general 
idea is the same, the particular names vary. 


А < SS eee 
It is noteworthy that geagraphy-ef- rya-Siddhanta’ (12. 38-40):8 


is based entirely on this earlier concept. The Jain texts in general seem 
to be closer to the Puranic concept than are the Buddhist texts, but the 
oldest texts need further investigation in this respect. Some texts give 
eight or nine, others as many as nineteen dwipas. The names and the 
order of such elements as agree with the Puranic elements differ consider- 


There are, however, traces of traditions intermediate between the theory of 
four dwipas as outlined above and the Puranic theory of several concen- 
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kikhanda (or Dhatukikhanda) surrounded by an ocean of fresh water. 
Then comes Ёз сагатутра, the outer half of which is shut off by the Man;- 
sottara mountains which cause perpetual darkness there. The outer half 
of Puskaradwipa is named Mahavira, The earliest Jaina cosmography de- 


serves a closer study and comparison with early Buddhist-ánd Hindu 
cosmography. 


In its description of Sudargana?! (evidently equivalent to Jambü Dwipa) 
the Kumbhakonam edition of the Mahabharata (6.5.17) used the words: 
‘Deiramasas tu tatah Plaksa doitrméah | Sálmalir maham, dviramsah 
Pippalastasya dviramsas ca Kuso maham? The Bombay and Calcutta edi- 
tions omit the first line and read: ‘Dviramse Pippalas tatra dviramse ca 
Sasa maham. In 6.6.2 all three editions read Pippala and Saša. In 6.6.13 
all three editions have Bhadragva, Ketumala, Jambu Dwipa and Uttarakuru. 
Noteworthy is the intrusion of Plaksa in the Kumbhakonam edition, which 
is mentioned nowhere else in the Epic except in this passage of the Kum- 
bhakonam edition. The context does not support the Kumbhakonam read- 
ing, but these particular names would hardly have been used, even in a 
late interpolation after they had become crystallised as the names of con- 
centric dwipas. They are named here as parts of Jambu Dwipa, not as 


independent dwipas. If the line is an inter polation, it seems to come 
from a period earlier than that of the(Puranic geograp Y. 


Intermediate between the simple conception of the four dwipas 
grouped around Meru and the Puranic theory of seven dwipas surroundec 
Y 3 . nz CET ers IO TD E vem mE 
by and surrounding seven concentric oceans.(Jambü, Plaksa, Salmali, Kuga, 
Kraufca, Saka ad Puskara surrounded respectively by the oceans of salt 
water, sugarcane juice, wine, clarified butter, milk, curd and fresh water) 
is the description of Mahabharata 6, 11-12. In 6, 11, 1-3-after-a-descrip- 


tion of Jambi Dwipa has been given, Dhrtarastra asks Ѕайјауа for a des- 


cription of Saka, Kuga, Salmali and Kraunca. In 6.11.4 is the statement: 


'O King! this world is composed of very many dwipas, but I shall describe * 


= 
to you only, seven dwipas and also the Sun and the Moon and the 
planets’22 After a brief description of Jambu Dwipa comes a description 
of Sakadwipa which is surrounded on all sides by the sea of milk (6.11.10), 
but no statement is made concerning its direction from Jambu Dwipa. Then 
in 6.12.1 occurs the statement, "Uttaresu са Kauravya, dvipesu érüyate 
Katha, evam tatra maharaja bruvatas ca nibodha me’. After this, oceans of 
clarified butter, curd, wine and water and the dwipas, Kusa, Salmali and 
Kraufica are enumerated. In verse 24 is the statement: ‘In Puskara dwipa 
there is a mountain called Puskara full of gems and jewels’ and insverse 
26 it is stated that various gems come there from Jambu Dwipa. No spe- 
cific ocean is mentioned in connection with it and there is no explicit state- 
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ment to the effect that it is situated in the north. But in Tos 3 x $ said 
that the dwīpas double in size as one goes north and that Шу аге sur- 
rounded by these oceans. That seemingly makes it necessary to include 
Puskara among the northern dwipas and to connect it with the ocean of 
fresh water, vet in verse 9 it is said that in ће middle dwipa” (that rules 
out Puskara the fourth)2 is a large mountain named Gaura and that in 
the Pascima dwipa is a large mountain named Krsna?! which is a favourite 
abode of Narayana. Pascima usually means “western which seems out of 
place here. Yet Krsna is not included in the six mountains ol Krauñca- 
dwipa, nor is it mentioned in the description of Puskaradwipa. The 
dilemma is one from which there is no escape on the basis of our uncritical 
editions of the Mahabharata. The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that in the request for information only Sakadwipa, Kusadwipa, 
Salmalidwipa and Kraufica-dwipa are named. After including Jambi these 
make five. In 6.11.4 a description of seven dwipas was promised, but only 
six are actually described. A description of Puskaradwipa, not asked for, is 
given and in both request and answer Plaksadwipa is omitted. Surely the 
number seven is not to be taken literally. The description of Sakadwipa is so 
clearly marked off from that of the dwipas which are said to be situated in 
the north that there is no valid reason for believing that it too was located 
in the north. More details are given about it than about the other dwipas. 
The names of the four castes living there are given. This detail is extended 
by the Puranas to the other dwipas also. Its seven mountains including Meru 
seem to be modelled on the seven Kulaparvatas of Jambu Dwipa. It is 
assigned second place and seems to be more historical than the other 
dwipas. 


Significant is the fact that while the Mahabharata states that the dwipas 
ar unded by oceans, nowhere is it stated that the dwipas surround 


С . The Mahabharata, does not show апу knowledge of the theory 
loabs.) The 


o ОЁ concentric circles of land. Its dwipas are really islands or 

uranic theory may be due merely tor misun ing of this passage 
x the Mahabhar. E distant islands and peninsulas such as Indo-China, 
ауа, Sumatra and Arabia may have | been regarded as forming circles of 


land. 


In the Puranic accounts Sakadwipa is usually placed sixth in order, but 
К ed a different theory which plàces^it second in order, and this latter 
adition seems to be the earlier one. In the passage just quoted from the 


Mahabharata Sakadwipa is assigned second place and more details are 


given about it than ahout the other dwipas. 


If the Sakadwipa of M 


ahabharata (6.11) i Š in t 
s I ( ) is not to be located in the 


clues as to its probable location; The Mahabharata 
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(12, 14, 23, quoted above) unequivocally locates Sakadwipa east of Meru. 
A passage in the Bhaskara (quoted by Wilson in Visnu Purana, 2.110.1) 
says: 


Venerable teachers have stated that Jamba Dwipa embraces the whole 
northern hemisphere lying to the nortft of tlie Salt Sea and that the other 
six dwipas and the (seven) seas, viz., those of Salt, Milk, ete. are all 
situated in the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies 
the Salt Sea, and to the north of it, the Sea of Milk whence sprang the 
nectar, the moon and the (goddess) Sri and where the omnipresent 
Vasudeva, to whose lotus feet Brahma and all the gods bow in reverence, 
has his favourite residence. Beyond the Sea of Milk lie, in succession, 
the seas of curd, clarified butter, sugarcane juice and wine, and, last of 
all, that of sweet water which surrounds Vadavanala. 


Even more significant is the passage in the Ramayana (4.40) which 
contains a long description of the journey made by the monkeys eastward 
(verses 19.54) in search of Sità. It said there that the searchers, after 
leaving India, will first come to Yavadwipa (probably Java), Saptarajyo- 
pasobhitarn and Suvarnarüpyakadvipàni, Suvarmakaramanditam;?5 then to a 
mountain named Sišira,26 then to a river (Sona) then to an ocean (Kala. 
meghapratimam), then to an ocean (Raktajalam Lohita)?* where there 
is Kustasalmali, then to the Pàndurameghàbharn Ksirodam, in the midst of 
which is a mountain (mahana śveta Rsabho пата parvatah) containing 
the Sudargana lake, then to the Jalodama which contains the Hayamukha 
(whirlpool). On the northern shore of this ocean is a mountain (Jalarüpa- 
Silo пата Ѕитаћап kanakaprabhah) and beyond this to the east, the 
Udayagiri, one peak of which is named Saumanasa. In Gorresio's edition 
which differs considerably from the above account, the stages of the jour- 
ney are marked by the following names: Jaladwipa, Ganadwipa, Jambu, 
dwipa, Sisira, Kalodaka, Lohita (with the Kütasalmali) Mt. Goérnga, 
Ksiroda (with Mt. Afgumat and Lake Sudarsana), Ghrtoda, Jalarüpasila, 
Udayagiri and Saumanasa. The first three names are puzzling. The ocean 
(Kalameghapratimam or Kaloda) is comparable to the Kaloda, which, in 
some Jain accounts, surrounds the second dwipa Dhataki. Lohita is com- 
parable to the red ocean of wine (Sura) which surrounds Salmalidwipa; 
the mention of the Kütasalmali makes the identification certain. Ksiroda 
corresponds to the ocean of milk which surrounds Sakadwipa?*. The 
Ghrtoda can be identified with the Ghrtoda which surrounds Kusadwipa. 
Jaloda corresponds to the ocean of fresh water which surrounds Puskara. 
dwipa, while Hayamukha is identical with the Vadavamukha or Vada- 
vanala of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. The passage seems to be 
old, older even than the geographical passage in the Mahabharata (6). 
It probably reflects travellers’ accounts of voyages to the east. It is to be 
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ama 2.38 for obvious reasons locates Meru in 
noted also that Ramayana 4.42.38 for obvious re: 


the west, not in the north. 
ataka No. 463, contains a description of a voyage made by a ship from 
Bharukaccha. After а favourable voyage lasting seven days it was swept 
awav bv a storm. At the end of four months it reached the Khuramala Sea 
(so ‘called because it was full of great fish which stuck their sharp razor- 
like snouts above the water); then it passed through the ere named 
Agnimala®® (blazing like fire), Dahimala (the colour of curds), Nilavanna- 
Kuśamāla or Kugamala (the colour of kusa grass), Nalamala (red like 
coral );?! and came to the Valabhamukha.** Yadhimala corresponds to the 
Puranic ocean of cards Kugamalbis the -same as the Pyranic_Kusadwipa, 
Náfamaliis identical with the Puranic red ocean of wine. Valabhan ikha is 
the same as the Hayamukha of the Ramayana. This Jataka also is evidently 
2 ers’ narratives and contains early. elements. This is much 
more probable than the opposite conclusion, namely, that we have here 
reminiscences of the Puranic descriptions made—still_more mythical, The 
iof the voyage is not given, but if the comparison with the account 


amayana has any validity it may well Nave been to the cast. 


in the 


The Mahabharata (6.6.55) describes Kasyapadwipa and Nagadwipa 
as forming the two ears of Sasa—the hare” (a portion of Jambu Dwipa), 
situated in the north and south respectively. The Kumbhakonam edition 
reads Sakadwipa for Nagadwipa. The fact that in the Puranas Nagadwipa 
is regularly described as опе of the nine vargas of Bharatvarsa militates 
against the text of the Kumbhakonam edition, even so Sakadwipa would 
hardly have been inserted in the southern text if it had been regarded as 
one of the concentric dwipas. Kasyapadwipa does not seem to occur in the 
Puranic tradition. 


From the above discussion it would appear that there is considerable 
iq_our ancient literature. This confusion has created difficulties in their 
identification and classification. However, there are a few basic facts which 
emerge from the preceding paragraphs and which could serve as a back- 
ground for the study and recognition of Purànic dwipas as regional units 
on the surface of the earth. These facts are as follows: à 


(i) The (ког) ‘dwipa’ originally signified a 1 
(ocean, sea, river or lake or By 
: ) 

two sides. Thus it was equally 


and bounded by water 
a combination of these) on all or three or 


^ applied to an island, a peni ]: а 
‘doaly’ 34 i and, a peninsula or а 
ab'5* The Arabs extended the Corresponding word Sezira' to a land 


о ше bodies or sand wastes, which made that land inacces- 
sre пот almost all sides, Thus their ‘jezira’ could signify a land surround- 
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ed by a desert (an oasis), a land surrounded by water on one side and 
desert on the other (Algeria), a land between two rivers ( Mesopotamia), 
etc. The Puranas appear to have further extended the meaning of the term 
“dwipa to include ‘any land which was ordinarily inaccessible or detached 
by virtue of its being surrounded by water, sand, swamp or even high 
mountains or thick forests’. Thus the Puranic ‘dwipa’, by accident or de- 
sign, came to signify a natural region—either physiographic or climatic. It 
will be realised presently that if we accept this broad definition of a “dwipa, 
practically all the Puranic dwipas satisfy these conditions to a very large 
extent. 


(ii) The term ‘dwipa’ (and its counterpart among other nations of the 
world) was subsequently applied to and associated with kingdoms, 
empires, provinces and even districts, and a “dwipa” instead of signifying 
only a natural region as envisaged in para (i) above included a ‘human’ 
region, i.e., the territory of a nation or a human group. Thus, although the 
number 'seven' persisted in the geographical literature of the world, the 
word “dwipa” was used for all types of natural or human regions—big or 
small. Thus *dwipas, wherever they were used in the latter sense, were 
subject to expansion, contraction or extinction as "human regions’ usually 
do. Consequently the discrepancies regarding their location or existence 
in different Puranas may have their roots in history. 


(iii) When the Puranas describe the world, they mean the“inhabitable 
or inhabited world’. Their ‘world’ is identical with the“Ruba-al-Mamtr 
(‘habitable quarter of the world’) af the Arabs. It is almost certain that 
uninhabited- dësert or desolate lands did not find a place in their scheme 
of the regional division of the world—i.e.. in their “seven dwipas. In other 
words if we want to locate their 'dwipas on the modern map, we should 
at once ignore or ‘subtract’ the negative areas from the world map 
altogether. 


(iv) Oceans or seas of milk, curd, clarified butter, sugarcane juice or 
wine should not be taken too literally. Oceanic waters differ in colour, 
salinity, density, turbulence, percentage and colour of silt, bottom deposits 
or organic growth (e.g. corals). They give some superficial character to 
the water bodies which are often named after them. The White Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Red Sea, the Yellow Sea, the Green Sea (‘Behr-i-Arzaq’ of 
the Arabs), the Blue Nile and White Nile, ete. do not signify the actual 
colour of the water but indicate a characteristic caused by the presence 
of impurities or other features of their surface or bottom or their contents, 


(v) When dealing with ancient geography, particularly when tradi- 
tions go back to a period thousands of years before the Christian era, it is 
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е агу to visualise the climate, € 
v E and which have been 


lation distribution which existed in those times cts M 
changing since then. Changes in climate, river ао ү : n еШ 
and the nature of their sediments, the filling up of dp c langes 
in the level of the land or the sea, deposition of sand over large areas and 
erosion of minor relief features effect the vegetation cover and have to be 
taken into account before one attempts to reconstruct the world map of 
the ancients. Human groups and their distribution react and respond 
quickly to these changes and the ‘human’ regions (or dwipas ) with which 
the Puranas are chiefly concerned are bound to change in size and 
importance. 

Various ‘theories’ have been propounded regarding the identity of the 
Seven Dwipas of the Puránas, which can be classified on the basis of their 
identification. They fall under the following categories: 


(1) That the Seven Dwipas are nothing but fanciful fables.” This 
s which may have 


view is untenable, since, in spite of obvious discrepanci 
been introduced into the Puranic texts by various factors including the 
peetic element dominating geographical descriptions, there appears an 
element of truth and reality in the case of many of the dwipas which leads 
one to believe in the existence of others as well. 


(2) That the Seven Dwipas are nothing but seven stellar planes**, i.e. 
imaginary spheres round the earth in which dwell beings which are differ- 
ent from those which live on the earth. This may. be acceptable to some, 
but this is exactly what the Puranas never intended to convey. If that was 
intended they would not have hesitated to add a few more stellar planes 
to those which have been specifically mentioned, viz. the Mahar-Loka, 
Tapa-Loka and Satya-Loka. Besides, the Puranas associate the dwipas with 
real mountains and rivers and divide them into ‘Varsas’. 


(3) That the Seven Dwipas represent the successive changes in the 
earth's crust during different geological periods. This view is obviously 
farfetched since the whole of the Puranic world and animals and man, 
pertain to the most recent or current geological period of earth’s history 


and have no relation with the past geological periods in the accepted sense 
of the word. 


(4) That the Seven Dwipas correspond to: 


(a) Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia, North and South 


у Americas 
and Antarctica. 


(b) The ‘Seven Climates’ of the ancients. 
(c) Various lands in the old world: 
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i. Jambü (India); Plaksa (Arakan and Burma); Kuša (Sunda 

`Ë Archipelago); Salmali (Malaya Peninsula); Kraufica 
(South India), Saka (Kamboja) and Puskara (N. China and í 
Mongolia ) 37 ү 


ii. Jambü (India); Kuša (Iran); Plaksa (Asia Minor); Salmali 
(Central Europe); KYaufica (Western Europe); Saka 
(British Isles) and Puskara (Iceland). 


iii. Jambu (India); Kraufica (Asia Minor); Gomeda (Kome- 
die, Tartary); Puskara (Turkistan); Saka (Scythia); Kuša 
(Iran, Arabia and Ethiopia); Plaksa (Greece); Salmali 
(Sarmatia? )?* 


The amental error which these scholars made was that they tried 
to identify the Puranic dwipas by their mountains and rivers which are 
enumerated in the Puranas. This approach is far from satisfactory. One can 
place and name any seven rivers in a major region of the world and distort 
their names according to convenience to suit one's arguments. Puranic 
description (or enumeration) of rivers and mountains in a dwipa can be 
applied to any region and is therefore misleading. There are other basic 
natural factors such as climate and vegetation which give personality to a 
region and regions can be identified with a fair degree of certainity if we | 
know their climate and vegetation. It is particularly so when we equate a 
‘dwipa’ with a "human region’ which derives its identity from human groups 
on the surface of the earth. It has already been pointed out that human 
grouping or population distribution is intimately connected with, and pro- 
foundly affected by, climate and vegetation cover. Let us apply these 
principles to the Puranic dwipas. 

If we read the Puranic description of Sakadwipa, keeping the climatic 
and vegetational data foremost, we learn that: 

1. In Sakadwipa, besides the traditional seven sacred rivers, ‘there are 
hundreds and thousands of minor streams’; implying that this dwipa is a 
region of abundant rainfall. 

2. Saka or teak is the distinctive tree of this dwipa which, considering 
the climatic requirement of teak must be situated within the Monsoon 
Belt’. 

3. Visnu is devoutly worshipped there as the Sun, which points to its 
being an eastern region. 


A] 


Let us, therefore, find a region of very heavy rainfall, thickly forested, 
abundant in teak and situated to the east of Jambü Dwipa. Sakadwipa will 


consequently be that part of Monsoon Asia which satisfies these conditions. 
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The monsoon lands of Asia where teak is found include Burma, Malaya, 
Siam and Indo-China. Of these, Burma and Malaya traditionally formed 
units of the adjacent. Peninsulas" and Islands of Bharatavarga." Saka- 
dwipa, therefore, can be identified ` with Malaya, Siam, Indo-China and 
Southern China or the South-Eastern corner of the land mass of which 
jambu Dwipa occupied the centre» pa occupied the cents The turbulent and foamy sea known 


las the Southern China Sea which surrounds this dwipa on three sides was 


called "The Sea of Milk, or ‘Кта Samudra as conceived by the Puranas. 
It is to be noted that in the Matsya, Varaha, Padma and Skanda Puranas 
as well as in the Mahabharata and the Siddhanta Siromani, Sakadwipa ap- 
pes Y he Jambu Dwipa-and опе could approach it by crossing the 
‘Ksira Samudra or | This identification is supported by the 
following facts: 


(a) Sakadwipa was, according to early traditions, east of Meru as 
evidenced in Mahabharata (12, 14, 21-5) and Ramayana (quoted above). 


(b) It is usually placed sixth in order of enumeration in the majority 
of the Puranas (see Table above), but some Puranas and other authorities 
place it as second. The later tradition seems to be the earlier one. It appears 
that in the former case the enumeration of dwipas starts from south-west 
of Jambi towards the north through west and then again from south-east 
to north-east. In the latter case the enumeration starts from the southeast 
of Jambü Dwipa to its south-west then to the west, then to the north, and 
finally to the east. In either case the position of the Sakadwipa remains in 
the southeast of Jambu Dwipa and that of Puskara to the east of Jambi 
Dwipa. 


Kusadwipa 


The following features of Kuésadwipa are described in the Puranas 
(Matsya, 45-77): 


(1) The characteristic natural vegetation of the dwipa is kusa or poa 
grass. In addition to flowers and fruits, various varieties of trees, cereals 
and mineral wealth are plentiful there; and the trees are always laden with 
flowers and fruits... . : š 


(2) It contains seven major rivers and “thousands of their branches 
that run when Indra pours down rain’. In other words in this dwipa the 
rivers are non-perennial, i.e., they flow during the rainy season only. 


(3) 1t contains mountains covered with herbs, trees and creepers (not 
mu ed and bare), a mountain of yellow orpiment (unnata) and a 
volcanic mountain (Mahisa-Agni) rising out of the sea. Another mountain 
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is ‘Kakudmana’ also known as the Mandara. It is full of all kinds of minerals 
and precious stones, and is guarded by Indra himself, The word ‘manda’ 
means water and since it scatters water it is called Mandara, іп the 
company of Brahma for the good of the people. The description of the last 
mountain suggests a higher mountain with abundant rainfall as compared 
with others and from which water is carried by rivers to other parts of the 
dwipa which are less rainy or comparatively dry. Its association with Indra 
also suggests a long dry season. 


(4) The dwipa surrounds the ‘ocean of milk’ and is surrounded by 
the ‘ocean of curd’ or the ‘ocean of ghee’ (Gharita) (Vayu). 


(5) The presiding deity of the dwipa is Agni (Fire-God) ( Bhàga- 
wata). 


The overall picture of the Kušadwipa as painted by the Purànic litera- 
ture suggests a ‘grassland’, i.e. a region of seasonal drought. There are two 
such belts (i.e. grassland belts) in the old world—the tropical grasslands, 
ie., the Savannahs and the temperate grasslands, the steppes. The Puranas 
in all probability refer to the former and not to the latter since starting 
from the equator it is the 2nd climatic belt towards the Poles. The refer- 
ence to Agni is rather pointed and brings out the association of this region 
with the fire-worshippers of Iran and South-Western Asia. Kusadwipa 
therefore included Iran, Iraq and the fringing lands of the hot desert, i.e., 
the south-western corner of the land mass round Meru which is left out in 
the regional pattern of Jamba Dwipa. Incidentally, this region also coin- 
cides with the land of Kuga of the scripture which added Ethiopia to the 
Puranie dwipa mentioned above. 


Plaksadwipa 


In the majority of Puranas it is a dwipa next to Jamba. In some it is 
omitted and its place is taken by Gomeda (Skanda, Matsya, Varaha 
Puranas and Siddhanta Siromani). It does not appear in the list of dwipas 
given in the Padma Purana and the Mahabharata. 


Besides the seven mountains, seven rivers, seven varsas, seven rulers 
and four castes there is again in the description of this dwipa a «definite 
pointer to the identification of the dwipa that is the true Plaksa from 
which the dwipa derives its name. "Plaksa*is the Pakhar tree which is 
Characteristic of warm temperate or Mediterranean lands. Wilford identi- 
fies this tree with willow and others with fig. Willow is definitely incorrect 
while, fig may be possible. One would, therefore, without hesitation 
identify this dwipa with the basin of the Mediterranean which is the third 
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According to Wilford," "The name still persists in Placia, a aye 
Mysia, the inhabitants of which, with those in Scylace, bee a pum ar 
language, which was the same with that spoken by E Кеш 0 e 
or Crotone, about Tyrrhanians in Italy, and by the Pelagsi, who ived on 
the shores of the Hellespont, according to Herodotus. Thus the denomina- 
tion of Plaksa or Palengsa seems to be the same with Placia and Pelagsia 
and the Pelagsi came originally from the lesser Asia . The view is als sup- 
ported by V. V. Iyer® who identifies Plaksa-dwipa with Greece and adjoin- 
ing lands. 


Puskaradwipa 


The accounts of this dwipa are given in different Puranas at considerable 
length. The Brahmanda Purana says that there is no rainfall, no springs, 
no fountains in this dwipa nor is there any vegetation. The Skanda says 
that between the two provinces of Puskaradwipa (Mahavitam and Dhátake 
Khandam) runs the mountain Manasa in a circle (like a full moon-Matsya). 
The account in the Varaha and Visnu is much the same. The note in the 
Brahmanda Purana about the mountain chains being one in two or two 
in one appears also in the Linga and Karma Puranas. All the Puranas agree 
that the exterior province is Mahavitarh and the interior is Dhataki. It is 
stated in the Matsya Purana that the Mahavitam is the western portion and 
exterior to the mountain. The Vamana Purana and the Garuda Purana give 
a harrowing account of the prevailing climatic conditions and dwell on the 
fiendish savagery of the tribes living in it. It says, "The dwipa is a land of 
horrors, devoid of purity, cruel and leading to the destruction of the soul. 
It is the land of demons, full of awful hells twentyone in number’. Other 
Puranas, howover, mention Puskara dwipa as a paradise (Visnu) which 
conflicts with the text of the above descriptions. 


The descriptions given above can be reconciled if we note all the facts 
mentioned in the account of Puskaradwipa and analyse them with the help 
of a relief map of the world (Fig. 3). These points are: 


(1) Puskaradwipa is situated in the same latitudes as Uttara Kuru. 
Since the seasons there are the same as in the latter (Matsya and Vayu), 
= n 4 4 
we must search for Puskaradwipa in northern latitudes. 


(2) The climate of Dhataki and Mahavitarn which form part of the 
Puskaradwipa is of ‘dry’ type, since ‘It does not rain there, neither are there 
any rivers in those regions. The climate is also not influenced by heat or 


cold. (i.e, it is dry all the year round). The water supply and plant life 
of the country depends on water from the hills’ (Matsya). 


(3) The name of the dwipa is derived from the fact ‘it is surrounded 


LI 
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by Puskara (lakes of lotuses)' (Matsya). Therefore we have to find a land 
in the northern latitudes in the vicinity of which there are a number of 
Jakes. 


(4) There is, according to Matsya, a huge circular mountain chain 
named Citrasanu situated in the eastern half of the dwipa. The western half 
is dominated by another great circular range named Manasa with Mahavita 
(son of Manas) as its spur covering its western rim. Other Puranas also 
agree that there is a mountain range running through the whole extent of 
the dwipa and dividing it into two provinces one of which is exterior and the 
other interior with respect of the above mentioned ranges. In addition 
some Puranas qualify this statement by saying that this chain of mountains 
is really a continuous range but appears as split into two, meaning thereby 
that there is a saddle or break in the range which allows access across it 
between the exterior and interior region. Manasa, according to Matsya, 
looks like a full moon rising near the sea coast. 


(5) A marked feature of the dwipa is its occupational structure. "The 
practice of rearing domestic animals, trade, husbandry are non-existent 
there’ (Matsya). This points to the fact that the people living there are 
nomads and hunters and in general primitive and savage as described in 
other Puranas as well. 


(6) These are two contrasting pictures of the dwipa, a paradise on 
the one hand and a desolate waste on the other. This signifies that the 
‘central range is fairly high and is a distinct climatic barrier between its 
constituent parts. One side is a dry desert and the other, suitable for human 
occupation. It promises a paradise for those who approach the dwipa from 
one direction, while it presents the appearance of a wasteland if one 
enters it from the opposite direction. Such phenomena of knife-edged 
boundaries between two regions of strong contrast are not uncommon. For 
example, if we approach Peru from the west, it presents a dry, treeless, 
barren appearance, while if we enter it from the east it presents the most 
luxuriant equatorial forests. 


(7) It is surrounded by an ocean of fresh water and surrounds the 
sea of milk (Ksira-Sagara). 


The regions which broadly satisfy conditions (1), (3), (5) and (7) 
above are the Scandinavian lands, Finland, Northern European Russia and 
Siberia, since these lands occur in the same latitudes as those of Uttara 
Kuru. They contain numerous lakes, support nomadic people who live by 
hunting and are washed by the Arctic waters or the waters of the cold 
current which flows past the Bering Sea along the eastern coast of Siberia 
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to Japan. These waters have the lowest salinity among the осе: 

world and may be called fresh water . 
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Condition (2) excludes Scandinavia since its rainfall is be tween 40 
and 807, much more than what is required by this clause. In fact, Scandi- 
moist regions of the world, which is contrary to 


navia is one of the fairly c 
nt of Puskaradwipa presented bv the 


the picture of the western segme 
Puranas. 


Condition (4) excludes Finland and North European Russia. In the 
latter case the Urals may be taken as one of the ranges of Puskaradwipa 
but in the first instance it is not circular (a point on which all Puranas are 
unanimous) and secondly, there is no other mountain range which could 
represent the other equally important ranges which occur on its east or west. 

ed 

The western portion of Siberia is included in U атаки, a sub-region 
af Jambi Dwipa by the Purinas.? The central anc “eastern parts of Sibe- 
ria are the only two regions which satisfy conditions (1) to (5) and (7). 
Of these two, only the eastern part of Siberia and the adjoining lands 
satisfy (6). This narrows down our investigation to only one region—the 
north-eastern seaboard of Asia which qualifies for identification as Puskara- 
dwipa. Let us esamine this region in detail concentrating only on inhabi- 
ted or habitable lands which are covered by this region. 


The Sea of Japan is enclosed by a ring of mountain ranges. On its east 
are the Japanese Highlands and on its west are the Highlands of Korea, 
Manchurian Coast (culminating in Peishan peak) and Sikhota Alin which 
‘rise near the sea coast. This circular montain chain is almost continuous 
with very narrow breaks in the Korea strait and the Gulf of Tartary. Sup- 
pose we call the Japanese Highlands, Chitrasanu, the eastern segment of 
the circular range of Puskaradwipa and the western coastal ranges as 
Manasa, the picture of Puskaradwipa appears to emerge on the world map. 
If this assumption is true we should have another range Mahavita parallel 
to Manasa to its west. There happens to be a range, the Khingan range 
which lies to the west and almost “guards the western frontiers’ of this 
region. To the east of this range which may be called Mahavita, there is 
a prosperous and rich land, which corresponds to the central plains of Man- 
churia while a desert Dhataki Khanda en its west is represented the Gobi 
desert in our scheme. à 


: и these premises are correct, then the mountain Pitrsoma is the moun- 
tain Fujiyama*® of Japan, the Ksira Sagara is the Sea of Japan and the Sea 
of Fresh Water is the north-western Pacific. Puskaradwipa, therefore 
covered the whole of Japan, Manchuria and the ees SEM 
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Salmaladwipa 


(1) The characteristic tree of this dwipa is salmali or silk-cotton tree 
which gives the dwipa its name. This tree is commonly found on the mar- 
gins of equatorial regions or of monsoon lands with moderate rainfall. 
Hence we should locate Salmaladwipa in the rainy tropical belt of the old 
world. 


(2) The annual range of temperature in this dwipa is low, since accord- 
ing to Matsya Purana (122, 93-69), it has neither summers nor winters, that 
is, there are no seasonal variations there. 


(3) It is a region of high cloudiness since, ‘no stars, planets or the moon 
are visible’, 


(4) "The people of this dwipa obtain the best victuals of all the six 
flavours without any effort on their part’ (Matsya, 122, 100). This brings 
out the significant characteristic of the region that the people who live 
there are ‘food gatherers’ and not ‘food producers’. The vegetation cover 
produces enough food to satisfy their needs. 


The above features of Salmaladwipa are more than enough to justify its 
location in the equatorial region of the old world. There are two such re- 
gions within this belt, the equatorial lands of Africa and East Indies. The 
latter were included traditionally in the South-Eastern Peninsulas of Jambu 
Dwipa.” Therefore, by the process of elimination we reach the conclusion 
that By ‘Salmalidwipa’, the Puranas mean the tropical part of Africa border- 
ing the Indian Ocean on the west. It included Madagasgar—the Zenj of the 
Arab and Persian geographers the Harina of the Puranics, and the Sankh 
Dwipa of some other writers. 


Krauncadwipa 


It is a pity that the Puranas do not mention any climatic or vegetational 
characteristics of this region. Therefore we have to fall back upon miscel- 
laneous information regarding the dwipa contained in not only the Puranas 
but also in other works. The information collected from the various sources 
is preseted below: à 


(1) Mount Krauñca from which the dwipa derives its name, appears 
for the first time in Taittiriya Aranyaka (1, ЗІ, 2). This means that it has 
lad associations with Jambu Dwipa (and incidentally with India) since re- 
mote antiquity. In all probability, therefore, this region was situated in the 
immediate vicinity ef Jamba Dwipa. 
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(2) The Mahabharata (12, 14, 21-5) locates Krauficadwipa in the west 


(of Meru) while the same epic (6, 12) places it in the north. The inevit- 


ion i лр: he Jamba Dwipa in the north- 
а onclusion is that the dwipa touched the Jam | 
о ; Ramayana (4, 43, 95) locate it 


west, The Brhat Samhita (14, 24) and the 
in the north.' 

(3) The dwipa is watered by *thousands of streams 19 in pod Bs the 
seven important rivers ‘flowing with great volume of yan m mention 
by name. The dwipa, therefore, is definitely a humid region with abundant 
rainfall. 

(4) Although all the dwipas, except the Jambu, find different places in 
the sequence of dwipas enumerated by different Puranas and other works, 
it is noteworthy that Kusa and Kraufica always appear successively in all 
of them. It suggests that in all probability the two dwipas were situated 


close to each other. 

(5) The statement that ‘the Krauficadwipa surrounds the Ghritoda sea 
like the tyre of a wheel’! provides an important clue to the location of 
this dwipa. 


We have therefore to find an inland sea situated to the north-west of 
Jambu Dwipa, virtually surrounded by a well-watered populated beit 
containing a number of mountains which stand in or near it and also a 
number of voluminous rivers which flow through it. 


There are five enclosed or partially enclosed seas to the north-west of 
Jambü Dwipa, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, the Caspian 
and the Aral Sea. Of these only the Black sea practically fulfils all the 
conditions mentioned in 1-6 above. The Baltic, the Aral and the Caspian 
are flanked by deserts (hot or cold) which are either uninhabited or un- 
inhabitable and therefore the bordering lands do not qualify for the term 
‘dwipa’ applied by the Puranas. Besides their characteristics as regards 
climate, rivers and mountains are just opposite to those mentioned in 
the Puranas. The Mediterranean region is too large a unit to be considered 
as an annular region surrounding an inland sea. Besides, its southern margin 


is a desert practically reaching its southern shore We may, therefore, con- 
clude that the Kr 


ENDE os rauficadwipa of the Puranas is represented by-the basi ef = 
ne ack Sea, n = 


EET 
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CHAPTER HI The Mountain System 
of the Puranas 


MERU or the abode of Brahma is the pivot of and the key to the 
Purànic geography of the world. Tt is the point of reference round which 
are symmetrically arranged the mountain systems of the Puranic world. 
The mountains delimit and are closely associated with the regions and the 
countries, which collectively form the Puranic continents. 


The Vedas do not mention Meru. It is referred to as Mahameru or the 
‘Great Meru’ in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (1,7, L3), but there is no indica- 
tion of its location and size. The Epics, the Buddhist and the Jaina 
scriptures and the Puranas contain practically identical notices regarding a 
the size and extent of Meru and its central location in relation to the conti- 
nents or major regions of the world. T he Persians, the Greeks, the Chinese, 
the Jews and the Arabs repeat the traditional nodality of the Meru in their 
cosmography. Although the details and denominations vary, the central 
idea is practically the same as in the Puranas. The Bundesh and Vendidad- 
Sada maintain that the central continent, Khonneretz Bami is surrounded in 
the east, south and west by a sea called Zare-F erakh-Kand and in the north 
by a high mountain named Al-Burj which corresponds to the Puranic Meru. 
The Al-Burj according to Zoroastrian books not only gave birth to all 
the mountains of the world but it was from this mountain, that the streams 
which water our earth descended." The Chinese too believed that the 
centre of the earth from south to north lay in the high and snow-covered 
Tsing-ling mountains (or Sumeru), from which emerged chains of high 
mountains and which gave rise to many rivers. The Jews, as well, made 
this mountain a part of their cosmographical system. Isaiah, making use of 
such ideas as were generally accepted in his times, introduced Lucifer (eq. 
Swarbhanu in Sanskrit) boasting that he would exalt his throne above the 
stars of God and would sit on the mountain of the Congregation (cf. 
‘Sabha’ in Sanskrit), ‘on the side of the north’, Meru, according to Hindu 
tradition, is also the rendezvous of gods where the Sabha or the assembly 
of gods is held on its northern side. The Mountain of God is also alluded 
to in the psalms, though, in some instances, it seems to imply Mount 


Moriah. E 


In the Puranas the descriptions of Meru, its location and extent and the 
great mountain-ranges associated with it as well as the regions which are 
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d their sub-divisions are very much similar, 
are word for word the same as the Visnu 
and Vayu present many passages 
one another. The Vàyu, as usual 


bounded by these ranges an 
he Agni and Brahma Puranas 
nnd the Kurma, Matsya, Markandeya, 
icommon to them and the Visnu, or to йаш Е 
goes more fully into details. The Bhagavata differs in its nomenclature of 
subordinate details from all. and is followed by the Padma. The other 
subject or refer to it only very briefly. The Maha- 
count which is essentially the same, 
and the different Puranas. 


Puranas either omit the 
bharata (Bhisma Parva) presents an ас 
and many of the stanzas are common to it 
` ñ б ` iç Pirin WA i. - 
size and shape of Meru, the Visnu Purana says, Jamba 


Regarding the 
( continents); and in the centre of this 


Dwipa is in the centre of all these 
continent (Jambu Dwipa) is the golden mountain Meru. The height of 
Meru is 84,000 vojanas, and its depth below the surface of the arth is 
16,000 vojanas. Its diameter at the summit is 32,000 yojanas, and at its 
base, 18,000: so that this mountain is like the seedeup of the "lotus o; 
the earth." 

The shape of Meru, according to the above description, is that of an 
inverted cone; and on the analogy of the seedcup, its form should be cir- 
cular: but there seems to be some uncertainty regarding this subject amongst 
the Puranics. The Padma compares its form to the bell-shape flower of 
*Dhaturá'. The Vayu represents it as having four sides of different colours, 
i.e., white on the cást, yellow on the south, black on the west, and red on 
the north. There are other opinions as well regarding the outline of the 
mountain Meru, e.g., according to Atri it has 100 angles, to Bhrgu, 4 
thousand; Savarni calls it octangular, Bhaguri, quadrangular and 
Varsayani says it has a thousand angles; Galava makes it saucer-shaped; 
Garga, twisted like braided hair, and others maintain that it is circular. 
The Linga makes its eastern face the colour of ruby; its southern, that 
of lotus; its western, golden; and its northern, coral. The. Matsya has the 
same colour as the Vàyu and both contain this line, ‘Four-coloured, 
golden, four-cornered, lofty’, but the Vayu compares its summit in one 
place to a saucer, and observes that its circumference must be thrice its 
diameter. The Matsya also, rather incompatibly, says the measurement is 
that a circular form, but it is considered quadrangular. 


According to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Meru is said to be of the same 
diameter throughout (i.e. cylindrical). Those of Nepal conceive it to be 
shaped like a drum. The description of Meru and its surrounding moun- 
tains, as given in the Brahmanda is exactly the same as in the Vayu. 


The above references bring out the following information regarding 
Meru: z = 


~ 
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(1) Meru signifies a vast plateau of immense height lying in the heart 
of the central continent, Jambü Dwipa. Its height and size, relative to 
other mountain systems and regions, is shown in a sketch (see Fig. 4). 
This sketch has been drawn to scale, according to the description given 
in the Visnu, Matsya, Vayu and Bhagawata Puranas. 


(2) It indicates quite clearly that Meru is not the name of an isolated 
peak, a single mountain, or an individual range. It is a fairly extensive 
plateau hemmed in by a ring of mountain peaks, so that the top of Meru 
resembles a saucer—i.e., it is depressed in the centre and elevated along 
its margins. 


(3) The sides of Meru are extremely precipitous. In other words the 
vast plateau is bounded on all sides by steep escarpments, so that ascent 
to the top of the plateau from any point on the base is not only difficult 
but very nearly impossible. The Puranas emphasise this steepness by 
saying very aptly and concisely that the shape of Meru resembles a cylinder. 
This will happen if the escarpment is just steep. In places where it overhangs 
it would give the impression of an inverted cone—with a smaller base and 
a wider top. If the escarpment has a convex profile, it at once brings to 
the observers mind the shape of a drum. 


(4) The assertion that Meru is a circular, square, octagonal or thousand- 
sided, implies that observers must have travelled round Meru and taken 
different routes—all close to the escarpment. Those who changed their 
bearings four times to cireumnavigate the Meru, naturally described it as 
square in shape while those who changed them frequently described it as 
many sided as the number of times they had to change their general direc- 
tion of movement. The best way of summarily describing the circumference 
of Meru was therefore what Visnu Purana says, i.e., it is circular which 
simply means that one can make a complete round of Meru and come back 
to his starting point. The shape of a vast massive mountain system like 
Meru could not be ascertained or visualised otherwise. 


(5) The height of Meru is given as 84,000 yojanas while that of the 
ranges north and south of it (including Himavan, Himavat, etc.) is given 
as 9,000 yojanas (see Fig. 4) which gives the N-S section across Jambi 
Dwipa). This appears to be very much out of proportion since there is 
no mountain in the world which is Дә, times the height of the Himavan or 
Himavat. The inference is clear that the staggering escarpment of Meru 


when observed from its base, appears to be of tremendous height, even 


higher than the highest mountain, for the obvious reason that from this 
‘position one cannot see the peak or top of the escarpment which dissolves 


in the misty haze above. 
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: i i assumi at Himvat is the same 
Keeping the above facts m mind and assuming that Himvat ame 
i Ә . = 5 6 ES SAE 

as our Himalayas, let us attempt to identify Meru in the great с 

К s SS r AA a] Ea ес рга Jm 

complex which lies north of the Himalayas—Himalayas taken in its broad est 

sense, ie. the chains of mountains which extend from east to west and 
bound Bharata in the north. 

Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan peaks’ 


The accompanying map of the 
and in a generalised manner the moun- 


(Fig. 5) depicts ma simplified form 
ч i he mountains are classified according to 
Asia. The peaks of the mountains û ass g 


tain systems of 1: 
: lative heights of the different ranges 


their magnitude and some idea of the re | 
i i a glance fr > m: ides. a north-south cross- 

can be visualised at a glance from the map. Besides, in ds v 
1 - 9 (о . ag ¢ rere 
section has also been added to bring out the sequence of ranges and inter 


vening valleys. 


It will be seen that there are only five elevated regions in the vast Himà- 
Jayan and Trans-Himàlayan zone which could possibly be identified with 
Meru and whose characteristics approximately, if not exactly, corresponded 
with those laid down in the Puranas and analysed in paras 1-5 above. 


These are: 


(a) The region covered by the Karakoram cluster of peaks. 

(b) The region covered by Dhaulagiri cluster of peaks. 

(c) The region covered by the Everest cluster of peaks. 

(d) The Tibetan Plateau enclosed by the Kun-lun and Himalayan ares. 

(e) The Pamir high plateau enclosed by snow-clad peaks of the Hindü- 
kush, Karakoram, Tien Shan and Trans-Alai system. 


The great Karakoram complex lies between the Tarim and the Indus 
basins, west of the political frontier of Tibet. It lies roughly between 70215 
and 79°E, its physical limits being the Hunza-Gilgit valley in the west and 
the Nubra-Shyok valley in the east, and its northern mit is rather the para- 
pet above the Tarim basin than the Shimshal-Shaksgan depression, while a 
‘straight’ line that can be drawn through Gilgit, Ronda and Khapalu, never 
above 10,000 feet makes an admirable southern limit. The focus of this 
complex is the Boltoro glacier, from which apart from K2 (28,250) ten 
other peaks radiate at heights between 23,00 and 28,000' and no equal 
area, even of the Himalayas can rival this mass of glacier-mantled giants. 


Overhanging the Shaksgan valley and within ten miles of the river are 
Une Teram Kangri peaks (24,200’-24,500’), two Gasherbrum (26,000/— 
26,500 ) and two sentinels of K2—Broad Peak (26,400) and Gere Peak 
( 24,750’); and over the western parting, Masherbrum (K1) seems to have 
two peaks above 25,600/ high and Bride Peak which is 25,100 high 
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Though there is this special focus, three parallel ranges may be distin- 
guished most clearly and most easily as North, Central and South, even if 
special features or historic names are associated with them, e.g., Aghil, 
Muztagh and Ladakh. 


The above description of the Karakoram cluster partly satisfies the con- 
ditions which according to the Puranas, apply to Meru. It is no doubt a 
vast, snow-covered, inaccessible, high plateau dotted with numerous magni- 
ficient peaks and surrounded by the deep ravines of rivers which flow round 
it, But the following primary facts do not qualify it for its identification 
with Meru: 


(i) The shape of the cluster: it is an oblong region and can in no way 
be considered or imagined even as approximately circular in shape. 


(ii) The most important fact that the four principal rivers which flow 
from Meru to the four cardinal points is not true of this region. 


(iii) The top of the plateau, taken as whole, is more like that of a cor- 
rugated roof (ie., parallel ridges with irregular intervening valleys) and 
not ‘saucer-shaped’ as described by the Puranas. 


(iv) The major regions of Jamba Dwipa which lie to the East, West, 
South and North of Meru according to the Puranas do not occur as such 
with reference to this cluster. 


The Dhaulagiri cluster consists of 6 great peaks (above 24,000’) within 
a radius of about 9 miles, situated on the Great Himalayan Range and its 
western bifurcation at Dhaulagiri. They are linear summits surmounted by 
great peaks of almost the samé altitude. However, its size, shape, drainage 
and regional relationship do not in any way conform to the pattern pres- 
cribed by the Puranas. It may be safely ignored so far as its identification 
with Meru is concerned. This observation also applies to (c) above, which, 
with the exception of the fact that they are high plateaus, do not satisfy 
the other essential conditions laid down in (2) to (5) above. Tibet is too 
big a unit to be considered as a possible answer to the Puranic Meru. Even 
if we take the whole plateau of Tibet as Meru, the arrangement of moun- 
tain ranges and corresponding regions with respect to Meru becomes asym- 
metric which is against their general alignment as given in the Puranas. 


2 jq 
The plateau of Pamir, ‘though constantly spoken as such is no more a 
plateau than the Armenian crown, which it resembles in some essentials; 


for it is approximately a square segment of the folded belt, running 150 


‘miles. both east and west and north and south. But while the mass ofthe 


Armenian: square is a real crown, from which the land falls in all direc- 


‘tions, the Pamir is really a shallow bowl (cf. the “saucer-shape” of the 
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able-ends of the Hindükush, the Tien Shen Kur- 
se gable-ends justify its name (cf. the names: 
amir bowl (or saucer) is bounded all around 
covered jagged peaks, enveloped in 
These ranges are the Alai 


Puranas), overhung by the g 
Jun and the Himalayas. The 
Pa-meer and Meer-u). This P 
by high ranges studded with snow- 1 
cloud and festooned with glistening glaciers. 
and the Trans-Alai in the north, the Sarikol and the Kashghar on the east, 
the Hindükush on the south and the Khwaja Mohammad range on the west. 
The peaks which occur round the plateau are, from the north in а e 
direction, Pk. Stalin (24,623) Communist Academy Peak (19,9 ), Peak 
Lenin (23,542), Peak of Peter I range (above 93 000’), Kungur Peaks (No. 
42, and 48, 25,146’), Mustagh Ata ( 24,388’), the peaks of Wakhan, Shugnan, 
Rushan and Yazgulem (above 17,000’). 


The Pamir is the focal point of Central Asian drainage. Major rivers 
flow from it towards west (Oxus), south (Indus), east (Tarim) and north | 
(Syr Daria). It is also flanked by E-W mountain chains to the north and 
south. 


On these premises, one can safely come to the conclusion that the Meru 
of the Puranas can be identified with the Great Pamir Knot of Asia. If we 
accept the identification of Meru with the Pamir plateau, the location of 
the principal mountain ranges of Jamba Dwipa as given in the Puranas 
can be investigated. 


According to the Puranas, north of Meru there are, in order, three moun- 
tain ranges, the Nila, Sweta and’ Srñgavan (see Fig. 6). They are respectively 


— 


—— 


the boundary ranges of Ramayaka, Hiranmaya and Kuru, and spread east 

and west up to the “Salt Ocean’. They are two thousand yojanas wide. In 
„length each succeeding range is a little shorter than the preceding one. 

2 a Similarly, to the south of Meru are the three ranges, the Nisadha, Hemakut 
qe and Himalaya (or Himavàn) spreading east and west like the preceding 
y ones. The'width'of these ranges'is the same as that of the northern ranges 
They are the boundary ranges of Harivarsa, Kimpursa and Bharata-Varsa. 


n 5 MU Between the Nisadha and Nila there are three varsas. The one round 
v: m | Meru and bounded by Gandhamadana on the west and Malyavan on the 
| east is Tavrta Varsa. On the east of Ilāvrta Varsa is Bhadravarsa and on 

its west is Ketumala. The. relative positions of these ranges and the varsas 

which they delimit are shown in the accompanying diagram of анн 

Dwipa. This diagram does not incorporate one more да зне 


of the northernmost and southernmost ran 


Himavat ( ges, ie, the Srñgaván and 


as given in some Puranas, for instance 

i nas, , the Matsya and the 
yon) that both these ranges are curved like a bow with ai concave | 
: sides towards the north and the south respectively, | 
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A comparison of this diagram with the accompanying physical map of 
Central Asia will show that: 


Srmgavan represents Kara Tau-Kirghiz-Ketman chain. 

Sweta represents Nura Tau-Turkistan-Atbashi chain. 

Nila represents "Zarafshan-Trans-Alai-Tien Shan chain. 
Nisadha represents Hindukush-Kunlun chain. 

Hemakiita represents Ladakh-Kailash-Trans-Himalayan chain. 
Himavan represents the Great Himayalan range. 


There, however, appears to be a discrepancy. The Puranas say that all 
these ranges extend from sea to sea. This is literally true in the case of the 


Himavàn only. Why and where did the Puranics make this obvious mis- y 


take in the case of other ranges? If we look at the map of Asia closely we | 
find that the $rhgavàn, Sweta and Nila end on the west in the Kizil Kum: 
and Kara Kum deserts, and on the east in the Gobi desert. The Nisadha 

extends from the Caspian to the China Sea (taking Tsinling Mountain as 

its eastern extension). The Hemaküta extends from the sea on the east to 

the Iranian desert on the west. Thus in each case, the range extends from 

sea to sea—if we define ‘sea’ as a large expanse of sand or water. Did the 

Puranics hold the view that as barriers to human settlement and movement, 

the sea of sand and that of water, were synonymous when considering the 

geography of the inhabited world! 


Details of a few main ranges, mentioned above, are given in the Puranas 
in different chapters. There are whole chapters on Meru and the Himavan, 
Nisadha, Devaküta and Кайаѕа ranges but the account of the ranges north ` 
of Meru is strikingly bare and sketchy. Besides, while the southern ranges 
are sanctified by their association with a number of gods, the northern 
ranges are in general not so honoured. The reason is obvious; the Puranics 
were more interested in the southern and central regions of Asia with which’ 
they were directly associated for thousands of years. 


About the Nisadha, the Puranas say®: 


Now I will describe fully the western Nisadha range. In the central 
peak of that range is the beautiful temple ot Visnu, decorated with gold. 
It is served by saints and Rsis and is full of Yaksas, Apsaras, Gandharvas, | 
ete. God Hari, the creator in yellow garments, himself resides there 
and saints are always serving him. In the internal peak of that Nisadha 
range is the beautiful city of demons named Ulanght, decorated with a 
variety of metals. There are gates of gold and silver and festoons of 
bright gold and the city is full of passages, caves and roads. Rows of 
palaces and houses shine like burnished gold and there are beautiful 
gardens at several places. That city is full of snakes, which guard the 


су, 
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e entry of enemies impossible. That city of 


S е, and make th : 
entrance gate, anc 1 On its southern side several 


thirty vojanas is always in prosperity. ; д 
P and in the A part of that range pe ye 
Dešapradeša. 'The entrance to this town is wan a St Bs i 
western peak there are several prosperous cities 0 Dev = n BSS d 
Nagas, At the foot of that mountain there is a Somasila where i 2980 
shines once a year. Reis, Kinnaras and Gandharvas always wors Be the 
master: of stars, Candra. The peak ol that mountain is called Brahma- 
Pargva Peak. In heaven it is called the abode of Süryadeva Бап 
Yaksas, Gandharvas and Demons serve Mahatma Brahma through salu- 
tation and worship. There is also the residing place of the fire god 
Vahni Deva) which is famous in all lokas. Saimts, servants, etc. are 
worshipping Vahni. On the northern beautiful peak of that mountain 
where Rsis, Saints and a variety of Demons reside, is located a city 
named Hemacitra, famous in all the three lokas. There are three places 
of three Devas. On the eastern peak, in the central, and on the western 
are the places of Narayana, Brahma and Mahadeva respectively. They 
are always worshipped by powerful Demons, Gandharvas and Yaksas. 
On the three peaks of that superior mountain, there are at places beauti- 
ful cities of Yaksas, Gandharva and Nagas.... 


The Western Nisadha is the Hindiikush. Let us study the location of 
its principal peaks. The highest peak of the Hindükush.is Trichi Mir (T32, 
height, 25,436'), 10 miles N N E of T32 is another peak T56 (height 
94,611’) and 9 miles N E of T32 is peak T65 (height 24,543^). On the main 
range about 25-30 miles towards E is the peak named Sidi-Istragh while 
further east on the main ridge is another but much lower peak Lankho 
(22,641’). The last one, though lower in height, is of special importance, 
since it dominates the route which linked the main E W route across the 
Pamir region with the Indian route which branched off from it across the 
Baroghil pass through Darkot. 


These are all the high peaks of Hindükush (or Western Nisadha). A 
simple sketch (Fig. 7) showing these peaks and their correct align- 
ment with the main range, would not only enable us to understand the 


passage given above but would also help us in locating the settlements 
referred to therein. 


It would be observed that the Puranic location of peaks on the western 
Nisadha (Hindükush) range tallies exactly with the position of peaks as 
depicted in the sketch. Trichi Mir is the Purànie Triküta е 
majestic peaks T32, T56 апа T65 represent the Hinda Trinity, i.e. Mahādeva 
Narayana) respectively. ç in range 
ш оп the sketch and which skirts m о їп d e * m 
with Visnu, though no specific names or associations are indicated for Sidi 
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Istragh or Lankho. The Puranas also mention that on the northern and 
southern slopes and at the foot of the main range lived the barbarians (e, 
‘Demons’) while north of Trichi Mir—in the valley of the Oxus and the 
upper and middle Kokcha valley there were many cities of Devas (or civi- 
lised people). These cities of Devas refer to the settlements of Afghan 
Badakshan which have been mentioned by Holditch* in these terms: 


The northern slopes and plains of Badakshan between the mountains 
and the Oxus, form part of a region which once represented the wealth 
of civilization in Asia. "The whole region was dotted with towns of im- 
portance in medieval times and the fame of its beauty had passed down 
the ages from the days of Assyria and Greece to those of the destroying 
Mongol hordes. 


The barbarous tribes, living near the central peaks of the main range, 
are the uncouth and savage Кайт», who, driven from many directions into 
the most inaccesible pastures of the hills by the advance of stronger races 
north and south, have occupied remote valleys preserving their own 
dialects, The settlement of Dešapradeša lying to the south of the main 
range probably refers to Dashpar region, which was occupied by the war- 
like Turkish raiders who were for long a menace to the routes and settle- 
ments of the northern valleys. The city of Ulanghi (lit., “a saddle or pass ) 
is probably associated with the Baroghil Pass and corresponds to Darkot 
(lit, a gateway’). Hemacitra is obviously Chitral, an important town of 
the N.W. Frontier. The abode or the “one of influence’ of Vahni Deva 
points definitely to the settlements of fire-worshippers of Wakhan, Ishka- 
shim, Shignan and Roshan who dominated the upper valley of the Oxus 
for centuries. 


It is surprising that the Ригапіс account of the Himalayan chains, i.e. 
the Hemaküta and Himavan is тоге, poetic than. precise or convincing. Tt 
is a sort of generalised description which runs as follows: 


Sütaji remarked: Kailasa is located on the delightful central peak of 
Deva-Küta mountain. It is one hundred yojanas in length and fifty 
yojanas in breadth. Its peak is white, calm, delightful and of good ex: 
panse. Several saints live there. There is a big city full of rows of big 
houses decorated with gold and diamonds. This city belongs to the 
great god Kubera. That city is safe from the enemies’ attack and is 
magnificent and prosperous. There is a meeting chamber named Vipula 
in the midst of that town which has several pillars and is decorated with 
gold in different ways. There is also an aeroplane named "Puspaka deco- 
rated with numerous gems. It contains all essential things, is very, fast- 
moving, is propelled only by desire and is also fitted with gold wires. 
This aeroplane is used by Mahatma Kubera. Yaksendra and Pingala 
Deva, worshipped by all Demons reside there along with Yaksas, Gan- 
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vas. Kinnaras, Saints, Panegyrists and Apsaras. Mahatma Kubera has 
ae ma HEGE houses named Padma, Mahapadma, Makara, 
ji verlastir е: ; S ^ ЫР ake 
ee Kumuda, Sankha, Nila and Nandaka. Teese © full өен 
Indra also resides near Kubera, Fire-Yama, and c oe \ 5 5 
also reside there. Attendants first worship Mahatma Ya о i e 
walk behind him. There is also the Mandakini river je p 5. = en 
where ghats are studded with jewels, and beautiful flowers 1 ee Ар, 
ате decorated with golden, blue and beryl-coloured nim: ч t aat 
water, the wives of Yaksas and Gandharvas always bathe anc e w 
of that Mandākini river is drunk by Devas, Demons, Gandharvas, Yaksas, 
hosts and others. Apart from this two other rivers named Alakananda 
and Nanda also flow there, full of nectarlike water. This water is used 
by the Devas. On the eastern peak of that mountain there are ten cities 
of Gandharvas.... There is no limit to the prosperity of these cities. 


There are, several rows of big palaces. Bright like fire, powerful 
Harikega, Citrasena, Sara, etc., the ten Gandharva kings are the owners 
of that place. On the western peak of that mountain there are separate 
palaces of Yaksas. That place is eighty yojanas in length and thirty 
yojanas in breadth. There are several big houses. There are thirty 
prosperous palaces of the people. Happiness always reigns in these 
houses and thirty Yaksas like Mahamiali, Sunetra, Manivara, etc., are the 
owners of those houses. The illustrious Vaisravana is the master of the 
aforesaid Yaksas. 

On the southern side of that Kailasa, the Himalaya is located. There 
are several gardens. There are many falls and caves. ` "Phere are innume- 
rable peaks, passes and plains. This Himalaya is stretching from the 
eastern sea to the western sea. At several places on these mountains 
there are the cities of Kinnaras, which are located in the central part of 
the many-peaked Himalaya, about one hundred in number. Here men 
and women are always happy and the subjects are healthy and prospe- 
rous. One hundred kings, like Druma, Sugriva, Sainya, Bhagadatta are 
the owners of these powerful Kinnaras. In this mountain Mahadeva 
Rudra was married to Uma. Uma Devi did her hard penance here. 
Mahadeva in the garb of Kirata played here and Mahadeva and Pàrvat: 
saw the whole of Jambi Dwipa. The playground of Rudra Deva is full 
of different ghosts and full of strange flowers and fruits. Beautiful, big- 
ПШ | зз», 
Ama с. ties 7 a “alaa and innumerable 

is body, half into male and I Ro mayan; Mere сапе 
) E half into female. There is Sara- 


converted his 
vana where Kartikeya was born. Here he expressed his desire to destroy 
hariot here which is adorned 


Kraufica Sailavana. Kartikeya has got his cl 

with a ng. The destroyer of enemies left his power in the Kraufica 

н m of coloured and strange flowers. Great Devas like Indra 
ace Kartikeya, the commander of the Devas who was decorated. here 
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He was bright like twelve Suns. There are several places of 
Kartikeya, full of ghosts, etc. In the beautiful hinterland of the ` Hima 
Jaya mountain there is Kartikeya's playground named Pandu Sila. It is 
said that on the beautiful eastern land is the residing place of saints 
which scholars call as Kalapagrama. In the Himalaya are the a$ramas 
of Markandeya, Vasista, Bharata, Nala, Vi$vamitra, Uddalaka, etc., and 
hundreds and thousands of àéramas of Rsis. There are several residing 
places of saints. Yaksa Gandharvas roam there and several low-class 
people also live there. That mountain is rich in several minerals. Several 
types of creatures live there. Thousands of rivers flow from that 
mountain.® 


In the opening sentence the term “Devaküuta should be corrected as 


Hemaküta. The Devaküta is a different mountain range which with Jathara 
has been defined by the authors of the Puranas as a double range joining the 
Nisadha and Nila on the east of Meru. It has, therefore, nothing to do 
with the Kailàsa mountain. The great range Hemakita is to the north of 
and parallel to the Himavan. In the above paragraph Kailasa is supposed . 
to be located on the ‘Central Peak’ of Devaküta. Obviously Devaküta here 
stands for Hemaküta. 


The facts which are brought out by the above description of the Hema- 


kuta and Himavan may be summarised as follows: 


(i) The Hemaküta is the modern Kailisa Trans-Himala 


(ü) Ршапіс Kailasa is опу a peak of the Hemaküta mountain. It 
is the existing Kailasa mountain and not the Kailasa range. 


(ii) The traditional city of Kubera (Alakapuri of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dita) lies on or near the Mountain Kailasa. 


(iv) The eight ‘treasure houses’ of Kubera represent eight lesser peaks. 
of the same range which lie in the vicinity of the Kailàsa moun- 


tain. 


(v) The location of Mandakini, Alakananda and Nanda show that the 
Puranics were thoroughly conversant with the minor topogra- 
phical features of the Mansarovara basin E 


(vi) There were prosperous settlements (10 cities of Gandharvas 


ruled by 10 Gandharva kings’) on the eas of Kailasa mountain 
while on its west thirty palaces of Yaksas were located. This 


indicates the importance and superiority of the eastern region 
which had well-settled and better organised population 
groups over the western region which had a poorer, less zivi- 
lised and scattered population. It is to be noted that the ‘eastern 
region’ recognised correctly by the Puranics in the above state- 
ment is a geographical region with a high percentage of sun- 


2. 
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shine, a moist, fertile soil of fine quality, highly Pd 

culture excellent crops of barley, very fair wheat and abun ance 

of vegetables. It rightly deserves its name, Lha-sa or God 
o c € کب‎ 


country. 
à „ Himálava is situated south of Kailasa and that 
(vii) Itis true that the Himalaya is situated sout a г i 
the Himalayas extend from sea to sea. 
ima arger eu ak d g A 
(viii) The Himalayas have а much larger number of pe m tongi the 
Purāņics say that it has about hundred of them. The names of 
the peaks are not given here, although a few names occur in other 
chapters elsewhere. S 
(ix) The inhabitants of the Himalayas are оопат cf, Kinnari-deša) 
and Mahadeva appeared there ‘in the garb of a Kir i This 
indicates people with a lower cultural level dwelling in Himā- 
layan forests, some of which are named as Uma-Vana, Sara-Vana, 
WX  Kraufica Saila-Vana, etc. In addition to the forest people there 
are mentioned innumerable (‘hundreds and thousands’) a$ramas 


`a QA of saints and Rsis in the secluded valleys of this mountain. 


«60% € (x) The Himalayas are rich, in minerals and are the source of 'thou- 


sands of streams. Naturally this means that the Puranics here 
refer to the southern face of the Great Himalayan range. 


Besides the six major ranges, discussed so far, there are a few other 
ranges which form part of the general pattern of the Puranic mountain 
system of Jamba Dwipa. These are the Gandhamadana and the Malyayvan 
which lie to the west and east of Meru and’ séparate the Ilavrta from the 
Ketumàla and the Bhadravarsa respectively. 


The Gandhamádana.and the Malyayan are ranges the location of which 
is highly controversial. In fact, there is a confusion in the Puranas about all 


De ЖЕМ иын a Y Ü wawawa pak e ca LO ursa 
the ranges which immediately surrounded or flank Meru. The Visnu Purana 


says, ‘Meru, then is confined between the mountains Nila and Nisadha (on 
the north and south) and between Malyavan and Gandhamadana (on the 
west and east)’. The Gandhamadana is also mentioned in other Puranas 
as one of the southern buttresses of Meru (Matsya), as one of the filament 
mountains on the west, as a range of boundary mountain on the south, and 
as a Varsa mountain of Ketumala (Vayu). The position of the Mal күй 
eee changed in accordance with the position of the Nd “The 
ç. f : E М З 
agavata gives different names to the different parts of Gandhamadana, for 


instance, the buttress is called Merumandara, the filament mountain, the 
2 


Нага, while the term Gandhamadana is restricted to the eastern range 
a 2 


Howe er, on cuti y 
Vi se scruti rani edi 
5 a clo IY of the Puranic regional 


comes to the conclusion that by the Gandhamadana tl v рова 
< [31011900 


he Purànics meant 
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the northern ridge of the 


the Khwaja М 


reat Hindük 
ohammad range. 


sh arch with its northern extension, 
he Hindükush, as we know, consists of 
two parallel ranges which come closer to each other at the apex of the 
arch, south of the Pamirs (Meru). These ridges are well-defined in Afgha- 
nistan, less so in Kashmir and reappear again as such on the east. The 
Puránics called the northern ridge Gandhamadana and the southern, which 
is higher and more consistent, Nisadha, which merged into the Northern 
‘Karakoram and Kunlun on the east. The Puránic statements that the 
Gandhamadana is the south, east or west are reconciled if we keep in mind 
the correct alignment of the northern range of Hindikush. This range 
touches the Pamirs in the south and falls away from it towards southwest 
and southeast. On the other hand the position of Malyavan (or Sarikol 
range) to the east of Meru (Pamir) is confirmed by statements given in 
other chapters of the Puránas.'? Variations in its position ( (opposite the 
Gandhamadana) are due to the variations in the position of the Gandha. 
mádana which was not properly interpreted or visualised by subsequent 
writers. 
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CHAPTER IV The River System 


of the Puranas 


CORRESPONDIN G to the pattern of the major mountain ranges 
of Jambü Dwipa, the Puranas give an account of its drainage pattern | 
which, too, is arranged symmetrically round the central pivot, the Meru 
(Pamirs). This is bound to be so, since the drainage is naturally guided by 
the framework of bordering ranges. The Puranas, first of all, give an account 
of the origin of the main rivers which rise in Meru and flow towards the 
four cardinal points. Then they deal with the course of each of these rivers 
mentioning the various topographical features which occur in tbe rivers 
basin from its source to its mouth. Besides these main rivers, the Puranas 
also deal with other rivers and lakes in the various regions of Jambu Dwipa. 


To understand the account of rivers and lakes as given in the Puranas, 
it is necessary to keep the following basic Puranic notions in mind: 


(i) The authors of the Puranas believed that rivers originate in lakes, 
so each river has, in their accounts, invariably a lake visible or invisible 
(underground) as its source. This lake, in its turn, lies at the foot of a 
mountain and collects the rain or glacial water which runs down its slopes. 
Thus, as a rule, according to the Puranas, each river has a corresponding 
lake and an associated mountain. 


(ii) The Puranas assume that a river can penetrate, through subter- 
ranean channels, mountain ranges or minor impediments, which lie athwart 
its course. As a corollary, the water of a lake could ‘filter’ through the 
bounding ridges and give rise to streams on opposite slopes. The Puranas 
imagine and locate subterranean channels where (a) a river falls into and 
ends in a lake which has no visible outlet. If a river rises on the opposite 
side of a range overlooking the lake, it is supposed that the course of the 
ee river is continued across the range; (b) a river flowing through a 
n e RD CEU OT he 
some of its waters by sending a branch ог а he Е M e: | 
ridges into the neighbouring walleye! Thus a oe id fc | e | 
as tvzo, three or more channels, separated b Lu MU |! 

› а y intervening ridges. 


(iii) A river with all its tributaries is considered by the authors of the 


Puranas as one river. They do not usually give separate names for tributa: 
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ries while describing the main river. If the Puranas want to say that the 
river B is a tributary of river A, they say that ‘the river A falls on the 
summit of the source mountain of river B’. Conversely, if the Puranas say 
that river A falls on mountain X and then on mountain Y they want to tis 
vey the idea that the river À first receives a tributary Gon mountain X 
then another from mountain Y. Individual tributaries are no doubt ion: 
tioned in the Puranas but only when they ‘in their own right’ are associated 
with any natural or cultural phenomena. For instance, Vetravati, Sipra or 
Kalindi would be mentioned as individual rivers while describing the city 
of Vidisà, the Kingdom of Ujjayini or the land of Surasenas or Pancalas 
with which they are associated—but not as tributaries of the Carmanvati 
or the Ganga. 


It is not necessary that the Puranic idea regarding the source river of 

. . . . Pe Temm ie TT 

any river-system should be identical with what we hold today. For instance, 
the Puranas give equal importance to the Vanksu and Panj as the sources 
of Oxus or to Bhàgirathi and Alakananda as those of the Ganga or to the 
Yarkand and Kasghar rivers of the Tarim. In fact, we were not sure about 
the sources of the major rivers of the world, even up to the late 19th or 
early 20th century. Controversies regarding the sources of the Nile, Brahma- 


putra, Oxus, etc., are well known. 


These three basic ‘principles’ or notions of the Puranas are the ‘key’ to 
an understanding of the Purànic description of rivers and lakes. Without 
this, the Puranic accounts in many cases become meaningless, incongruous 
or ‘mythical’ š 


According to the Puranas, there are four major rivers which flow from 
Meru towards north, south, east and west. In the Scriptures also there are 
four rivers, and we find in Edda, four primeval rivers of milk flowing from 
the teats of Audhumble. In all these accounts, these rivers are only four 
branches of the original river, Swarganga or Mandakini in the Puranas. In 
the Edda also all rivers have their origin from the parent river called 
Ilvergelmer, butt in Scriptures it has no name. 


The Puranic account of this source river (Swarganga) runs as follows: 
It rises from under the foot of Visnu, at the polar star, passing through the 
circle of the moon, it falls upon the summit of Meru, where it divides into 


four streams flowing towards the four cardinal points. According to the 


Genesis, the river went forth watering the garden of Eden, and, of course 


wandering through it, divided itself into four heads. The Puranic accounts 
use the same expression, but in a literal sense, and suppose that thesé four 
branches pass actually through four rocks carved into the shape of four 
heads of various animals. The Ganga running towards the south passes 
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an 4 P 
through a cow's head, hence India is called z s . | am Е 
vanśas and Go-palas or simply Pallis or shepher uc a pe AU 
head from which flows the Chaksu; and the inha пеп * o TRE > 
bordering on it are of course A$vas or Turangamas, horses j » ; н ; 
men. Towards the east is the head of an elephant, from w we xe ii 
river Sità. To the north is the lion's head, from which flows x : € 
Soma, hence this country is called the country of e воша e; Eres is 
actually a powerful Tartarian tribe there, called the рош ] ion 
All the four rivers after running through the various regions of Jamba 
Dwipa, fall into their respective oceans. 


But before the ‘heavenly stream’ divides into these four branches, it en- 
circles Meru through seven channels for a space of 84,000 yojanas. After 
its division, each stream falls from the immense height of Meru into a lake 
from which it flows towards the ocean and in doing so it falls’ on various 
mountains. Thus there are four corresponding lakes, Aruņodā in the east 
of Meru, Manasā in the south, Sitoda in the west and Mahābhadrā in the 
north. 


The four rivers mentioned above and their corresponding lakes have 
been discussed and identified! in the following chapters, which deal with 
the geography of the major regions of Jambü Dwipa. It may, however, be 
mentioned that the nomenclature of the rivers has been a source of constant 
trouble. It is not peculiar to the Puranas alone. Even today in certain 
regions the main channel of a river assumes a different name after every 
bend. Chitral, Asnar, Yasin, Kunar and Mustaj, for instance, are names 
given to different parts of the same river. Similarly Tashkurgan, Taghdum- 
bash, Dangubash, Sarikol, Karat-Chukor, Tisnaf, Chiragh Tau and Almaligh 
are the names of different parts of a single river. In Ladakh the Indus is 
known by many names, so is the Sutlej. The names Karnali, Gogra, Sarada 
and Kuriali all pertain to one river, and these are in addition to its purely 
Tibetan names. Where two affluents join, the combined stream is frequent- 
pipes о proce an ee of 208 tributary: Ganga is the name 
g і ) junction of the Alakanandà and Bhagirathi, 


and yet t ranas € the ni anga i ii 
and yet the Puranas apply the name Ganga to either of them. Thus, whiie 


it is common for a river to be known by many names, it is equally common 
for the same name to be used.for different rivers. The names Sarayü 
Ramaganga, Kali, Dhauli, Kosi, Sarada are all given to more Shes ie. 
Himalayan river; the Great Kali river, for instance, has the Ames 
name Sáradà. Dhauli is the name of a tributary of de Kali in K ү, 1 
also af a tributary of Alakananda, Kizil Sü is the name oat ic arene 
in opposite directions from a pass in the Alai v ne 
Canga is perhaps the most common of 


rivers flowing 
alley. In this respect, the name 
all. It has been given ever since 
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ancient times to many large rivers particularly to those which have been 

considered sacred. In Bharatavarsa alone we have the Pen-Ganga, 
spa a4 macganoan Kr ronan Vi ga 

Wainganga, Ramaganga, Krsnaganga, Visnuganga and a number of other 

‘Gangis which we can easily locate оп any modern map. The Ganga of 

the Puranas may be easily taken to denote any river of the Seven Dwipas 

which is as big, and as beneficial as the Ganga proper. 


The nomenclature of the source river of the Puranas needs clarification. 
The Ganga has the same relation to the river-systems of the world as Meru 
has to its mountain ranges. In an earlier paragraph we have given the 
Puranic concept. of this river. Let us analyse that statement. 


The Ganga is a celestial river which has been very picturesquely com- 
pared in the Puranas to the Milky Way. The first part of the statement, 


therefore, refers to the ‘Starry River in the heavens (i.e., the Milky Way) 


stage, ie. before melting, the Сайра rests or remains suspended on the 
high mountain peaks and ridges and does not flow into valleys or plains. 
When the glaciers melt and their water accumulates in the lakes at the foot 
of the mountain and issue from there as rivers, the Ganga assumes the form 
of water channels—i.e., rivers in the real sense. The Puranas mention four 
main lakes and four main rivers which originate as such and flow to the 


four cardinal points of Jambu Dwipa. 

It will be realised from the above discussion that the Puranas intend to 
bring out three stages in the evolution of the Ganga: 

(i) They connect it with the heavens by comparing and identifying it 
with the Milky Way. This is its celestial stage. 

(ii) As the snow falls on the high mountains they identity it эш. the 
snow cap of High Asia which covers its high ranges and its central knot, 
the Pamirs. Ganga is just a cover or 
is the Ganga at its ‘snowy stage. 


> 
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(iii) From this common source, ie. the Pamirs, the = Sanga 
and divides into the four main rivers of Asia which radiate ü s: | E 
directions. The Ganga at this stage becomes a stream asa T ош 
streams of water. The Puranas have thus rolled the ош | ee a n 
of Asia, the rivers of Asia and their origin into one, in a emp e but colour- 
ful statement, which is repeated practically in all the Puranas, 


The Puranas realised the extent of Meru and its extensive snow cover, 

hence they gave it great importance, as is evidenced in their detailed account 
of Meru, but they also visualised the extension of the snow-cap towards 
the south along the high Himalayan ranges, hence their Ganga (ie. the 
Snowy Ganga) sprawled far to the south and southeast of Meru on 
the summits of the Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan ranges. They, there- 
fore, consider that all rivers which originate in the snows of the Himalayas, 
are the manifestation of the Holy Ganga. It is no wonder that the various 
‘Gangas’, Indian and extra-Indian, for instance, the Maha-Ganga 
| (Hwangho), Ganga (Ganges), Krsnaganga, Visnuganga, Kaliganga, Gau- 
rganga, Dhauliganga, etc., have been so named because they all derive 
their waters from the common source-ie. the Snowy Ganga of the 
Puranas. The Vayu Purana (as well as other Puranas), very clearly refer 
to this phase of the sacred river when they say: 


—— € 


This river (Сайра) after passing through thousands of mountains, 
irrigates hundreds of valleys and passes through thousands of forests and 
hundreds of caves. It then falls into the Southern Sea. 


The beautiful river which is one yojana in breadth and is so surround- 
ed with mountain peaks, which was borne by Mahatma Sankara on his 
head, and which purifies even the greatest sinners, that river is Сайра. 


This river flows from all sides of Himàlayan mountains and is divided 
into several branches which are known by various names ( Ch. 42, 35-38). 


Besides the account of the four major rivers? and lakes mentioned 


above, the Puranas bring in the names of various other lakes and rivers 
in other chapters or in different conte 


xts. In Vàyu Puràna these chapters 
are: 


(a) The descriptions or regional accounts of Ketumala, Bhadraégva, 


Uttara Kuru and Bharatavarsa.? These regions have been discussed in the 

. following chapters! and wherever possible suggestions have been made 
for their identification. In the case of Bharatavarsa the Bhàeawata men- 

= tions, besides the Ganga, 42 other rivers; the Vayu, 93; the Wee ^ 90; the 
ae { Visnu, 17; and the Markandeya, 90. The lists of the Va u Ma xe 1 
Markandeya Puranas are practically identical. ` ux cic 
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The Vayu Purana’ also gives a list of 43 rivers in Bhadrasva (the basin 
o£ the. Tárim and N. China) including the river Sita &rimHwangho) 
of _the..Tarim and №. China) g! iver SIta (Tarim-Hwangho ) 
and another list of 43 rivers in Ketumala (the basin. of the Oxus) including 
the Oxus. These appear to be fairly comprehensive lists. But in the case 
of Uttara Kuru only half a dozen major rivers are mentioned, revealing the 


Puranic writers lack oi interest іп the northern regions of Asia. 


(b) The description of the Trans-Himalaya lakes and rivers under the 
litle ‘Ganga-Avtara Vamana’ occurs in chapter 47 of the Vayu Purana. 
Chapter 121 of the Matsya Purana is practically identical with this chapter 
of the Vayu; there are only a few minor variations, rather omissions, here 
and there. 


The salient facts given in this chapter which are detailed below and 
summarised in a table (see p. 70) show..the. intimate and. fairly. accurate 
knowledge which. the..authors..of the. Puranas had, regarding. these. little 
known regions which remained unexplored till the beginning of the 20th 
century. 

The ‘Ganga-Avtara Vamana’ in the opening paragraph fixes the position 
of Mount Kailisa north of the Himalaya on the Hemakita (modern 
Кайаѕа) range. The position of other mountains, rivers and lakes in the 
Trans-Himalayan region is then given with reference to this focal point 
(i.e., Mt. Kailàsa). This is logical, since, in the absence of latitudes and 
longitudes, reference to a fixed known point is absolutely necessary m 
locating the features around it. 

‘Cold and fresh’ water from the springs of the Kailasa mountain flows 
into a lake (name not given) from which issues the R. Mandakini, around 
which stands the picturesque ‘Nandan forest of vast dimensions. The 
R. Mandakini probably refers to the river Uma and the Zhong Chhu, which i 
flow through Gauri Kunda (lying on the eastern flank of Mount Kailàsa) 
into the Raksasa Tal (the twin lake of Manasarovar). 


North-east of Kailasa, the Puranas locate a mountain named Candra- 
prabha, near which is a lake, called Acchoda. From it rises the R.Acchoda,. 
on whose banks ‘the sacred Caitraratha forest’ is situated. This river too 
flows into another lake. This mountain. appears to be the Surange La 
(another range of the Kailása region to its north-east), from. which a num- 
ber of streams and their tributaries ‘discharge their waters into L. Kongys Pe 
Tso (also called L. Gounche). The fact that Manibhadra, a- general of 4. 3 
Yaksas, lives there with his retenue of Guhyakas, refers to the ancient set-| & 
tlement of Thokchan which is still an important centre of this region. + f 

The Pishang mountain Jocated north-east of Kailāsa is evidently the 


Patchoung mountain shown on the Ta-Ching map by Dutrevil de Rhins 


MA 5 
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near the source of the Indus (Senge Khambob of the Tibetans), about 35 


miles north-east of Mount Kailasa. 
| of Vàyu and Sarvosadha of Matsya) below 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


hich the river Lauhita rises and which lies 
Jearly the Kanglung Kangri (another range 


The Lohita-Hemasrnga. ( 
which is fake Тора, from w 
opposite Mt. Candraprabha is c 
of the Kailasa region to its south-east l з to 
Pranavananda’ rises the Brahmaputra (or Chema Yung-drung). This source 
river first enters a small lake (Lohita of the Puranas ) and then enters 
Tamchok Khambah, the headwater of the Brahmaputra. The Matsya 
Purana on the other hand most probably refers to Tamulung Tso as the 


) from which, according to Swami 


source of the river Lauhita. 


The Kursatvisadha mountain which lies to the south of the Kailasa and 
the associated Vaidyut mountain are evidently the Gurla Mandhata peaks, 
According to the Puranas, Lake Manasarovar lies below the latter and R. 
Sarayü rises from it. Both these pointers confirm the identification of these 
mountains with Gurla Mandhata, since Lake Manasarovar lies below their || 
northern face and River Karnali (Мар Chhu of the Tibetans), which is a 
major tributary of R. Sarayü, rises from its southern and western faces. 


The Aruna-Srngavan mountains, according to the Matsya, lie to the 
west of Kailasa (‘on the other side of Kailasa' according to Vayu). They 
are full of herbs, precious stones and metals and contain hundreds of 
groups of peaks dominated by the biggest of all mountains where Dhümra- | 
lohita, the ‘King of Mountains’ resides. Lake Sailoda lies at its foot from | 
which a river rises and flows west between the Chaksu and Sità rivers into 
the salt ocean (Western Sea according to Matsya). The mountain to the 
west of Kailàsa and containing hundreds of high peaks must be the famous 
Ladakh ог Leh range which is the principal feature of Ladakh and carries 
many peaks above 19,000 feet. This is the Aruna range of the Puranas and 
the Dhümralohita, which lies near the Aruna and dominates the whole of 
the surrounding area, is the Nanga Parbat. The grandeur of Майга Parbàt 


and its significance as the “King of Mountains’ can be visualised from the 
following statement by Col. Tanner: 


Майра Parbat’s summit is 26620 feet, a.sl. and its base stands on the 
left side of the Indus valley, which at that point is but 3500 feet; it 
therefore exposes 23190 feet of its side to an observer, who standing as 
us he may dare to the edge ot perhaps the most lofty cliff of the 
s with the Indus valley 12000 feet below him, may regard at the 

istance of less than 40 miles, the unparalleld view presented by the vast 
snow fields, glaciers and crags of this King of Mountains.” : 


The Nanga. Parbat is the E 
dt Hs oen c ME the Everest of the Western Himalayas. Though 
verest, it is much more prominent than the latter. 


Dd 
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Within a radius of 120 miles Майра Parbat surpasses all other summits by 
more than 9,000 feet, while the Everest is surrounded by a cluster of peaks 
which hide its immense height. As a detached peak it is the first to catch 
the early Sun's rays in the morning and the last to do so in the evening. Its 
snowy peaks therefore appear twice a day as a huge mass of red flame 
against a dull sky. It is a scene that is not grasped or taken in at once, but 
after a while the stupendous grandeur of the view is appreciated. It is quite 
overwhelming in magnitude: it is in fact one of the finest spectacles that 
Nature offers to the gaze of man. It is no wonder that the Puranas sum 
up the scene by associating it with the term Dhümralohita or red or fiery 
smoke. 


The lake Sailodaya appears to be the Wular lake, which was formerly 
a big lake practically covering the whole of the Kashmir Valley. The:R. 
Jhelum or R. Siloda of the Puranas still flows through it and it runs towards 
the west between the Indus and the Sutlej-the Chaksu and the Sita of 
the Purünas.? NUR 


these features are quoted below: 


From the Kailasa Mountain towards the north there is a mountain 
full of living beings and beneficial herbs. Its name is the Gaura mountain. 
There is also a divine mountain full of diamonds called the: Hiranya 


Srnga (23). 


At the foot of that mountain, there is extremely sacred, excellent sand 
of gold, and there is also a beautiful lake named Vindu. Here came 
Bhagiratha, who for the sake of the Сайра, lived there for a number of 
years (24-95). There the goddess Tripathaga or the с uer. 
initiated. Emerging from the foot of the Soma mountain, that dm d п L 
ed itself into seven currents (26). There are found “Yupa, кыр 
gold, etc. (27). In the clear sky, the innumerable stars ior Bc 
Way) which look very close to each other and s dd h d in x 
night, are nothing but the goddess Tripathaga or the ange (2 ), d ES 
Tripathaga, having flowed in the sky, came down upon the earth, 


being checked by the Lord Sankara's yoga, she fell down upon ç 
of Lord Sankara (29). 
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The few drops which fell upon the earth as à result of the anger of 
Lord Sankara created there the lake called "Vindu. Therefore it is now 
known as ‘Vindu Sarovara (30). 

Then having been checked by Lord Sankara, that river Tripathaga 
began to brood over her imprisonment by him (31). She felt like piere. 
ing the lower: regions of the earth to reappear on its surface and cir- 
cumvent Lord Sankara (32-33). Lord Sankara having come to know the 
evil design of Devi Ganga, lifted and kept the entire mighty river over 
his own head. He then angrily threw her down with great force upon 
the earth. 

At the same time, Lord Sankara saw that King Bhagiratha had grown 
pale and thin on account of hunger and thirst, because of his love for 
his river. Lord Sankara who was pleased with the King, took pity 
on him and changed His anger to a boon (34). Having realised the 
strong desire of King Bhagiratha, the Tripathaga started flowing (35). 
And the current of that river divided itself into seven streams. Three of 
them went towards the east and three towards the west (36). In this 
way the entire course of the river Ganga divided into seven parts. Nalini, 
Hradini and Pavani, went towards the east, Sita, Chaksu, Sindhu went 
towards the west. The seventh current of them, went towards the south 
under the name of Bhagirathi (37). This Bhagirathi entered the Lavana 
Sea. But all these offer devotion to Himadri Varsa (40).19 


The above statement virtually repeats and supplements the Puranic 
notions regarding the Сайра which have been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. It refers again to the celestial Ganga, the snowy or glacial Ganga 
and the fluvial Сайра which included all the streams emanating from the 
snowy Сайда. The statement may be translated as follows: 


(i) The snow-belt from the Pàmirs (Meru) which runs towards the 
south covers the Northern Himalayan region including the Karakoram 
massif. So far it had remained one continuous broad belt of ice and snow. 
As it moved further towards the south—somewhere north of Kailasa—it 
divided itself into three comparatively narrower belts, each covering a dis- 
tinct high range which runs across Tibet from north-west to east-south-east. 
These ranges are, Tanglha, Aling Kangri and Nychenthangla which corres- 
pond to the Gaura, Hiranya $rhga and Soma’! of the Puranas. 


(ii) In the distant past, to which period the Puranic tradition goes, the 
basin between the Aling Kangri and the Nychenthangla was a big snow- 
field (probably during a glacial pulse) ie, a ‘lake’ full of ‘particles of 
frozen water—a Vindu Sarovar’ in the literal sense. In Puranic terminology; 
the goddess Tripathaga was confined in the tresses of Lord Sankara’ since 


t was unable to move forward on account of glacial conditions and flow 
eyond the confines of these high mountains. 
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(ii) In the postglacial period which followed, the snow-field melted 
and so did the glaciers on the three ranges mentioned above, i.e., on the 
three prongs of the Сайра, named collectively as Tripathaga by the 
Puranas. The waters of the snow-field naturally found their way out of the 
confines of the bounding ranges. This event is expressed by the Puranas 


as the ‘release’ by the Lord of the goddess Tripathaga on account of King 
Bhagiratha's entreaties and penance. 


There can be two explanations of this description of the mysterious lake 
and both of them flow from the literal meaning of the words Vindu Saro- 
vara'—a collection of drops of water. Either it signifies a large snow-field, 
ie. a basin full of snow (or in other words a lake of ‘frozen particles of 
water’ or snow) or it refers to a large basin full of innumerable tiny lakes. 
If the former is correct then the golden-peaked mountain is the great Aling- 
Kangri range, which was probably known to the authors of the Puranas, 
and the Vindu-Sarovara refers to extensive snow-fields which probably in 
the past filled the basin between the Aling-Kangri and Kailasa-Tanglha 
range. If the latter is correct, then the locations of Aling-Kangri and 
Kailàsa Tanglha remain the same and in place of the snow-field we have, 
as at present, the same basin dotted with innumerable small and large lakes 
between the two ranges mentioned above. In either case the Vindu- 
Sarovara of the Puranas coincides with the basin referred to above. 


(iv) The waters from the Vindu Sarovara not only flowed to the east, 
west and south through visible outlets but also through subterranean chan- 
nels, which according to the Puranas were legitimate outlets for enclosed 
water sheets. 


(v) The three rivers which flowed to the east according to the Puranas 
and which still low in the same direction are the Yangtse, Mekong and 
Salween rivers and those which flow towards the west are the Indus, the 
Shyok and the Yarkand. The southern river Bhágirathi is still known by its 
Purànic name. The identity of the eastern rivers is supported by the fact 


that they are mentioned as fowing through Indradwipa Burma) while 


there is little doubt regarding the western and southern rivers. 


The chapter, “Ganga Avtara Varnana’ of the Vayu Purana, referred to 
above, presents miscellaneous infosmation regarding the lakes and rivers 
on other mountains, i.e., the Hemaküta, Nisadha, Meru, Nila and Sweta. It 
is significant that all these lakes are glacial Jakes situated on high mountains 
whose snow-covered summits radiate from Meru in all directions, ie, they 
have been imagined as mere offshoots of the central reservoir of ice—the 
‘Snowy Ganga’—on it descent on Meru. ‘The lakes and associated rivers men- 
tioned under this head are detailed in a tabular form below. 
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North of the Hemakita (Kailasa) range there are numerous lakes so 
that the whole region is called the lake region of Tibet. But all the lakes 
in the north-east and east of this region receive the drainage of the sur- 
rounding area. There are, however, a few high lakes in the west (north 
of Hemaküta) from which rivers rise and flow towards the west. We 
should, therefore, look for the "lake behind Hemasmga’ in that area. In 
all probability the Lake Sayana or Naga of the Puranas is the Lake ‘Nak 
Tso’ which with Pangong Tso forms an extensive water-sheet. : From this 
water-sheet rise a few small streams which join the Shyok at its south- 
eastern bend and their combined waters flow towards the “Western Sea’. 


Meru is the abode of Visnu and Nisadha is the east-west range adjoining 
it in the south. Therefore we must look for L. Visnupada (lake at the foot 
of the abode of Visnu) somewhere in the Wakhan region where the Meru 
and Nisadha come closest to each other. The lake is evidently Lake Chak- 
maktin in modern maps from which rises the Wakhan river flowing west 
through the land of the Gandharvas. ° 


Similarly we must look for the Uttara Manasa lake where Meru meets 
the northern east-west range, ie. the Nila. A glance at any modern map 
of the Pamirs will show that the Uttara Manasa lake (or rather the Twin 
Lake resembling the twin lakes of Daksina Manasa) is certainly the Kara | 
Kul of northern Pamirs. The Kara Kul in fact consists of two lakes named | 
as Payoda and Pundarika in the Puranas, adjoining each other just like the 
Mansarovara and Raksasa Tala of the Kailasa region. Although the basin 
of these lakes is that of inland drainage (like that of Mansarovara lakes), 
the Puranas extend the source of the rivers Maksu and Markus to these 
lakes. They assert that the rivers Mrgaya and Mrgakantya rise from it. 


L. Madhuvat Sarovara on the Sweta mountain is associated with the 
Madhuman mountain mentioned in the Puranas in connection with the 
Oxus basin (discussed in detail in the following chapter!?). The lake is 
clearly the picturesque, mirror-like Iskander Kul glistening like a pearl from 
which rises the Iskandar Darya. 


| Like most of the mountain lakes in Tajikistan, this beautiful lake was 
formed as a result of a gigantic blocking up. In area and capacity it is 


I not very large—its surface covers only three and a half square kilometres, 
| th does not exceed seventy-two metres. The wonderful thing 
L of a year it hurls down nearly 
t 
Ë 


: s E 
and snow on the mountains which tower above it. X 


- The main feature of the neighbouring mountains and valleys is the 


mulberry tree from which the Tajiks prepare Bekmes, a sweet syrup-like 
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oney cr ished on fr n ilberry berries In fact this area the one 
y 1 fr m esh U . Й } y 
h n rea 1S 


ion of Tajikistan. 
(Sk. Madhu) region fal | x 
The Puranas also mention, though cursorily, the r z ы 
Sib " plains (ie. of Uttara Kuru). There are tweive © akes, 
iberian а و‎ Ahab sera ЕШ 


ing t are like oceans. ‘The natural 
Sm C a Puranas had an idea of the big 
e TER e di Balkhash and the Baikal, to which they give E. 
s EG "Vaijaya: Most probably their “V 2 cda E a 
modern times. Further details of those regions ac p ie 
since they will be discussed in the relevant chapters which 1 Я 
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CHAPTER V Regions of Jambu Dwipa: 
Northern Regions 
(Ramanaka, Hiranmaya 
and Uttara Kuru) 


T H E Puranic description of these regions is rather sketchy as compared 
with the descriptions of the western, eastern and southern regions 
of Jambü Dwipa. The best geographical account given in the Puranas is 
naturally that of Bharata. In the case of Ketumala and Bhadravarsa, full 
details of the mountainous region and some information about the streams 
and provinces of the Bhadravarsa proper! (i.e, the Hwang-Ho basin or 
North China) and Ketumala (і.е, the Oxus basin)? are given. For the 
northern régions there is a list of mountains situated to the north of Meru, 
a brief, rather very brief, account of two or three intermountainous regions 
and a paragraph on the course of the Northern River. But even this 
sketchy description is so precise that it is not difficult to identify the topo- 
graphical features of this region satisfactorily on a modern map in spite of 
lack of sufficient data or geographical facts in the Puranas. 


As mentioned earlier, the Puranas name three latitudinal ranges north 
of Meru (Pamirs)—ie., the Nila, the longest and nearest to Meru; the 
shortest and farthest to the north. They have been identified in an earlier 
chapter as follows: 


Nila?—Zarafshan, Trans Alai, Kokshal Tau, Tien Shan ranges. 
Svetat—Nura Tau, Turkistan, Alai, Atbashi, Akshai, Irak ranges. 
S$rngavan*—Kara Tau, Kirghiz, Zailai, Ala Tau, Ketman ranges. 


Between these ranges and the Northern Ocean (the Arctic) lie 2) o 
lowing regions: Ramyaka or Ramanaka® Varsa (between the Nila an e 
Sen лауа or Hianyska. Varsa! (between the Sveta and the 
Srñgavan) md Uttara Kuru or Srngasaka® (between the Srngavan and 
the Northern Ocean-the Arctic) (see Fig. 8). > 


Conforming to the general pattern followed by many Puranas, the Vayu 


Purana describes the geography of these regions under five heads: 


> 
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" 5 QR), 
(i) The mountains north of Mahabhadra, the Northern Lake (ch. 36); 
(ii) Тһе description of valleys or basins between the Northern Ranges 


(ch. 38); 
(ii) Delightful places (or in other words, the inhabited regions) on (or 
© 4 берт 
in Ше vicinity of) the Northern Mountains (ch. 39); 
(iv) The course of the Northern River, Bhadrasoma (ch. 42); 


(v) A generalised account of the Northern Regions (ch. 45). 


Besides these, there are: ' 
(vi) Incidental remarks regarding the Northern Regions in other 
chapters. 
The relevant descriptions in the Vàyu Purana under these heads are 
quoted below: 

(а) The ranges which are located north of Mahabhadra Sarovara (the 
Northern Lake) which I have already discussed are in the following 
order: i 

Maha айа, Sankaküta, Vrsabha, Напѕарагуаќа, Naga, Kapila, 
Sànumana, Indra байа, Nila, Kanaka Singa, Sat Srmga, Puspaka, 
: Meghasaila, Acalottamaviraja and Sailendra Jarudhi. The names of 
many mountains which are located in the north are mentioned (ch. 36, 
30-32), 

(b) There is a Parasakasthali between the Sankaküta and the 
Vrsabha mountains. Big, aromatic, luscious fruits fall on the ground and 

. make it muddy. Respectable Charanganas drink the juice of “Parusa’ and 
get intoxicated. Kinnaras, Uragas and Saints live on that land. 


There is a region two hundred yojanas long and one hundred 

. yojanas in breadth located between the Kapifjala and Nagasaila moun- 

tains. It is full of forests containing different varieties of fruit and 

flowers. Here Kinnaras and Uragas reside. There are beautiful “Draksa- 

vana "Nagavana, 'Kharjuravana', ‘Nila’, 'A$okavana', ‘Kadalivana’, tasty | 

pomegranate ‘vana’, “Akhrote vana’, “Atasi Tilaka-vana’, and beautiful |! 
Badativana’. That land is also drained by fresh and cool water rivers. 


_ here is a land, one hundred: yojanas in breadth and sixty yojanas 
in length between the Puspaka and Maha Megha mountains. It is level 
and hard like palm and is devoid of trees, creepers, grasses etc., and 
not a single creature lives in it. That land which is extremel ‘dangerous 
and terrifying, bears the name KAnanasthali, | 


; Beyond, there are large lakes, tall trees and н i 

innamerable small J. ince and cds ppm 
portant lands, valleys and Jakes which are seven eight, ten and twelve 
yojanas long. The region has a large number of ‘dark caves and valleys 
which the sun's rays never penetrate. For this reason they are always 
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cold pi Brahmins, there are thousands of lakes in the 

interior of mountains. The water of these lakes is ili 1. 
2 Š а: always bi 

66-73). ys boiling (ch. 41, 


(c) On the several peaks of the Jarudhi mountain in the North 
Country where saints reside there are thousands of cities inhabited by 
Yaksas, Raksasas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Nagas and Demons. On ү. 
central peak of that mountain decorated with beautiful jewels and served 
by Siddhas and Devarsis, there is a lake named Ananda-Jala containing 
the most sacred water. Its water is always crystal clear. Saints bathe in 
it. It is full of many creatures and the most beautiful birds. Swans and 
ducks have their home there. There are beautiful ghats beautified by 
lotuses and lilies. The lotuses are of blue colour. It is thirty yojanas 
in diameter. A dangerous Nagapati named Chandra who resides there 
has a hundred heads with Visnu's marks on its body (ch. 41, 66-73). 


(d) The above-mentioned river (the Northern River) after emerg- 
ing by the side of Merukuta in the north of Suparsva mountains flows 
through the northern region of the Meru mountain.... From there the 
river falls and throws cascades of water like garlands. Served by Devas 
it descends several mountain slopes and flows through rich countries and 
after crossing large and several great forests including Süryavana and 
Mahavana this great: river falls into lake Mahabhadra (Mahapunya). 
After emerging from it, the great sacred river is known as the Bhadra- 
soma. The Bhadrasoma river is a very large and fast moving river. This 
river, after innumerable waterfalls in the lower part of the Sankhakuta 
mountain flows by the side of the same .(Sankhaküta) moun- 
tain. From there it proceeds to Nāgaśaila, whence it falls on the great 
mountain Varsaparvata Nila. From there the river falls on the Kapinjala, 
passes on to Indragaila and then makes for the Mahanila, Hemasrnga 
mountains. It continues its journey from Hemaérhga to Sveta, to Sunaga, 
and then to Sat $rhga. From Sat Srnga, the river falls оп the flower- 
carpeted great mountain :Puşkara, then passes on to Dviràja and from 
there to the Varaha mountain and to Mayüra. It then falls on the peak 
of the Jarudhi mountain which has numerous caves. In this way, this 
great river, after crossing thousands of mountains falls on the шш 
'Trárhga peak named the Maryada mountain. After this, the river trave's 


from the base of the Tr$rnga and helped by the wind it leaves’ the side 
of the Meruküta mountain. Then this clear water river falls on the 
, in it falls im the 


Jarudhi mountain and after crossing that mountai 
Western Sea. : 
On the northern side of Meru in the Suparsva country this river is 


it into bre -e falling into the sea. This large and sacred river 
n are ed Е the Uttara Kuru. After flowing 


fows across the plains and flows along 
through the E part of that continent it falls into the Northern Sea. 
n and north of the Nila 


(e) 1. Sata said: South of the Sveta mountai 


> 
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mountain there is a country named Ramanaka Varsa, where people are 
а 
born. 

9. Who are workers 
They are excellent people; always е 
divine tree named Rohin, the juice of whose | 


in all the seasons and live without growing old. 
ager to see good things. 


3. There is also a great 
fruit those people drink all their lives. 

5. From the north of the Sveta mountain to the south of the 
Smgavan mountain there is a country named Hiranyavat Varsa through 
which the river Hiranyavati flows. 


6. It is the abode of hefty people who work in all seasons. They are 
rich, prosperous and always eager to see excellent things. 


8. In that country there is the Lakuch tree yielding 6 juices. The 
inhabitants of the country enjoy а healthy vigorous life drinking the 
juice of its fruit. 

9. The $rhgavàn mountain has three very high summits. One of them 


is full of diamonds, the second, full of gold and the third, full of all 
kinds of jewels. All the three provide excellent habitation. 


10. South of the North Sea live the Kurus. Consequently, their land 
is known Kuru Varsa, which is served by pious Siddhas. 


11. The trees of this region provide flowers and sweet fruits through- 
out the year and even clothing and ornaments. 


13. There are other trees named Chirin, which always furnish 
nectarlike milk containing six juices. 


14. There the entire earth is full of diamonds. At a few places there 


is gold in sand which is pleasant to touch. The land is free from impuri- 
ties and thorns. | 


18. Like the couples of ‘Chakarvak’ they live together very closely. | 
And they enjoy Ше, not knowing disease, sorrow or maus | 


20. Now let us listen carefully to the account of the Kurus living 
towards the north of the Jarudhi mountain. 


21. Where, there are meadows beautified by cav 
„tl es, valleys and falls 
s also by precious metals which are served 5 Siddhas id Caranas. | 
n that place there are two Kul mountains with hundreds of summits. | 
25. There are Candrakanta and Sü à 
2 r ak ta i at 
river Bhadrasoma does not flow E. Non. а | 
26. But thousands of other rivers a | 
„26 те 
drinking апа bathing for the Kuru peopl 


31. "There are also the forests 
fragrance, colour and juice. 


, 


full of pure water, sufficient for | 
e. | 


of Tamala and Aguru Sandal, rich in 


š А n 
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32. There are ever green forests full of tr 
( ees, bushes and creeper: 
and most suitable for habitation. Ne 


33. There are also thousands of lakes full of lotuses admired by the 
Brahmans and others. 


38. There is a city which has windows of gold, adorned with a net- 
work of diamonds, and thousands of big trees. People wear fine clothes 
and posses drums, flutes, pinas, etc. Kalpa trees provide fruit in pro- 
fusion. The city is everywhere like this, so are its gardens. 


Al. Which is full of the men and women of all the Dwipas and 
where the wind blows laden with the fragrance of different flowers. 


42. That land is always the abode of happiness, providing relief from 
fatigue. There the gods descend from the heaven in the shape of 
human beings and take their birth there. In this way this excellent land 
is like Heaven. 


44. The people of that country are as powerful and as great as gods, 
and they are seen moving about all over. 


45. They decorate themselves with garland-like ornaments and big 
ear rings. 


48. All of them are equally prosperous, but they have neither love 
nor affection. There is neither Dharma nor Adharma there. 


49. They know neither disease nor old age, neither mental confusion 
nor labour. They disappear like bubbles of water on completing their 
full length of time. 


50. Thus they are extremely happy, not knowing any kind of suffer- 
ing or pain. Always living in prosperity they do not care for Dharma, 
but they understand that suffering creates Adharma. 


51, 59, 53. To the south of Uttara Kuru, there is a moon-shaped dwipa 
known as Candradwipa, which is the residence of Devas. It is one 


:thousand yojanas in area and is full of various kinds of fruits and flowers. 


54. In its centre there is a mountain, in shape and lustre like the 
moon, named Kumudprabha, served by Siddhas and Caranas. 

S5. This Kumudprabha mountain is peautified by Svetavaidirya 
lotuses, gardens, streams and caves. 

56. In this mountain the Candravanta river has its origin. From it 
this river flows on, full of pure and holy water, bright like the moon's rays. 

57. It is an abode of the Moon, the Lord of the Stars. The leader of 
planets, the moon, always comes here. 

58. Therefore, after the name of the moon that mountain. and land 


2 
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are named as Candradwipa and Candra mountain. By this name it is 


well-known in heaven as well as on the earth. 


We shall first analyse statement (d) above, since it а SH location 
of mountain ranges with reference to the northern river Bha rasoma, as it 
flows from the south to the north across the many mountains mentioned in 
(a): above. Besides, the sequence of ranges m (9) is somewhat definite 
and one has only to fix their relative positions on either side of the river. 
Once this is done, the remaining mountains contained in statement (a) arid 


not mentioned in (d) can be easily located. 


The first point and the most important one which emerges from (d) 
above is that the author is attempting to describe two rivers and not one 
which flow towards the north from the Meru (Pamir) region. One of 
these, which is the main river and of which a description is given in para 
I of (d) above, flows towards the north, then towards the west to fall into 
the Western Sea which is obviously the Aral Sea in this case. (It is to be 
borne in mind that the Aral and the Caspian Sea formed one sea and were 
separated in the not very distant past). The other river which, according 
to the Puranas (see para 2 of statement (d) above), branched off the main 
river in Suparsva country, took an entirely northerly course and flowing 
through Uttarakuru fell into the Northern Sea (the Arctic Ocean). The con- 
clusion is inescapable that one of these rivers is the Syr Darya which falls 
into the Aral Sea and the other is the River Irtysh which rises from the | 
Tarbetagai and falls into the Arctic Ocean. ; i} 


If these assumptions are correct, which is very probable, the course of 
the River Syr Daria (with its affluents) can be traced from its headwaters i 
to the Sea of Aral. The lake Son-Kul appears to be the Sombhadra or 
Mahabhadra of the Puranas. It is a beautiful lake perched on a high 
plateau north of the Pamirs in the Kirghiz S.S.R. which more or less, coin- 
cides with the basin of the River Naryn, or the upper Syr. Daria. ‘This basin 


has been recognised by the Purànics as a definite regional unit and named 
as the ‘Suparsva’ country. 


The Suparsva country (Kirghistan) is a mountainous region of lower 
relief than that of the Pamirs and where the mountains are more rounded 
and less indented than those in the latter. The Vrsabha mountain, mentioned 
as one of the mountains of this region, is typical апе suggestive of the topo- 
graphy of the Suparsva country while the mountains named as Sahasra 
Sekhara, Sat$rhga or Mayura at once bring to one's mind the highly inden- 
ted ridges of the regions which lie to its west and its’ south Ж in which 
they have been included. It is to be noted that the Püránic names of 
mountains mostly embody their prominent features or. their physical 


т E < 
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appearance, e.g., height, colour or tint, form or profile, bare, forested or 
snow-covered. 


The Suparsva country (Kirghistan) has, in general, less steep rocks and 
canyons and, wider mountain valleys that have gentle slopes and for the 
most part sufficient moisture. Those valleys abound in rich alpine meadows” 
which cover almost 80 per cent of the whole area. The Puranics, therefore, 
in describing the upper course of the river Bhadrasoma correctly say that 
‘the river falls and throws water like garlands... and comes down several 
mountain slopes and flows through rich countries (ie. rich in vegetation) 
and after crossing large and several great forests including Süryavana and 
Mahavana, this great river falls into а lake named Mahabhadra....’ 


Having fixed the position of the Northern Lake (Son-Kul) it is possi- 
ble, with the help of a good large-scale topographical map of the Syr Daria- 
Naryn basin to locate the various mountains and ranges which occur in the 
Puranic description of the course of the River Bhadrasoma given in (d) 
above and, with reference to these, to find the relative position of others 
mentioned in (a) above. It should, however, be understood that wherever 
the words ‘the river falls on’ such and such mountain occur in the Puranic 
accounts, they mean that: ‘the river receives a’ tributary from’ that 
mountain. 


It will be seen from the topographical map that Sankhakuta is that 
range which lies south of Lake Son and runs parallel to the right bank of 
the Naryn river. As the river flows in the shadow of this range it receives 
tributaries from the northern slopes of the Tien-Shan (Nila of the Puranas). 
These are the headwaters of the River Naryn which are clearly shown 
on the map. $6 


Naga Saila is the Farghana Range (formerly known as the Kugart 
Range). As the Naryn crosses this range and enters the Farghana valley, 
it receives tributaries from the north and the north-west which come down 
the Kuramin Range (which represents the Kapifijala mountain of the 
Puranas). At the same time the River Naryn' meets the Kara Darya which 
joins it from the south-east. Thereafter the combined waters of the Naryn 
and Kara Darya form the Syr Darya. The headstreams of Kara Darya rise 
from the two northern spurs of the great Tien-Shan range, which are named 
as the Mahanila and Indranila in the Puránic description. 


The Syr Darya now makes a westerly sweep and approaches the north- 
ern spurs of the Turkistan Range (Sveta Mountain) and receives Isfarion, 
Sokh and other tributaries on its left bank, including one from the Sunag 
Mountain, a spur of the Turkistan Range indicated on the map. As: е 
river turns north-west beyond the Kuramin Mountain, it leaves the moun- 
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tainous region consisting of many parallel ranges ee ро С 
the axis of the Syr. It, however, receives tributaries w rich ow over the 
с first of all receives an importani 
synclines between these parallel ranges. It ie lod de M 
tributary, Angren, which rises from the Chat a mE \ M E Sat 
Srñga Mountain by the Puránics. The Chatkal is a highly i cted and 
indented range with conspicuous peaks and rightly оле EA of 
‘Sat $rüga. Further down the river Syr, other streams C Jae Pskem, 
Chirchik and Keles flow from the east to the main river. Accor ding to the 
Puranas they rise from the Puskara, Dviraja, Varaha and ps respec- 
tively and have, therefore, been marked on the map according y. 


As the Syr approaches Kara-Tau (the western extension of Srhgavàn) 
it turns north and receives the combined waters of the Bugun, Aris and 
others. The main stream of the Aris rises in the Mandantal massif with its 
three high snow-capped peaks, rightly designated as Trériga by the 
Puranas. The river therefore after ‘falling on this Samyukta Trsmga’ 
sweeps in a north-westerly direction away from Trérñga, and running south 
of Kara-Tau approaches the Ashikal depression in which the River Chu 
from the east and Sarysu from the north disappear. The Sarysu rises 
from the Ula-Tau Mountain (or Jarudhi of the Puranas). Naturally Jarudhi 
is the last mountain on which Bhadrasomà ‘falls’ before falling into the 
Western or the Aral Sea. 


The second paragraph of statement (d) above is casual and sketchy 
and lacks precision and details. It just gives the information that the 
Northern River rises again somewhere north of the Suparsva country and 
flows northward across the Uttarakuru region into the Arctic Ocean. The 
details of this region are, however, provided in another chapter of the 
Puranas (ch. 45), some paragraphs of which are reproduced under (e) 
above. These will be discussed later. 


Having located the mountain ranges of the northern regions, we are 


now in a position to consider statement (b) above which deals with the 
‘Valleys between the Mountain Ranges’. 


In this statement four regions are described in some detail. The frst, of 
these lies between the Sankhakuta and Vrsabha mountains and the great 
sense of the statement is that this is an inhabited region producing fruits 
in the midst of the wild forests which gover the land around. This at once 
ы пе аро is referring to the region im the midst of which 
кре a 0 Naryn is Situated. Vrsabha is obviously the ridge with 

nded profile which lies south of Naryn town (see Fig. 9). 


MEE ee. X i ch is mentioned here is one which lies between 
араа ranges. This is certainly the Farghana valley. p 
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Puranic list of the products of this valley tallies so closely with the actual 
produce of this region that there cannot be the least doubt about its identi- 
fication. It can be compared with the account of the Farghana valley given 
by Huen-Tsang who describes it as a land 4,000 li in extent, mountainous 
on every side, rich and fertile and abounding in flowers and fruit sheep 
and horses. Similar account is found in modern books regarding that valley 
of fruit and flowers. They say, ‘under the same vast roof, in the cool shade 
between the Chaikhanas are stands filled high with sweet-smelling grapes, 
peaches, apples, pears, plums, pomegranates and melons. And then there 
are colourful heaps of tomatoes, pepper, egg-plants, cucumbers, cabbages, 
parsley, bitter yellow and sweet white onions, yellow carrots.... There are 
basketfuls of dried apricots with stone or stoneless raisins, dried peaches 
and musk melons, walnuts, almonds and pistachios’. 


The third ‘valley’ which is described in the Puranas is one which lies 
between the Puspaka and Meghaéaila mountains. The picture presented 
by them is that of a dry, desolate and dreary land—which suggests the 
scenery of the Hungry Steppes which penetrates the intermontane valleys 
between the Kuramin and Kara Tau ranges. This particular valley 
between the Puspaka and Megha Saila mountains is that of the River 
Chirchik which flows between them. We can compare the Puranic account 
of this valley with the one given below: 


‘As late as a quarter of a century ago you have seen, stretching along 
the upper Chirchik valley, a narrow strip of taiga or thickets, in which you 
might have come across a wild boar. The surrounding country was just 
sun-scorched hilly steppeland where the only object likely to catch your 
eye was a poor man’s lonely Yurt, a weather-worn tent of the kind, about 
which they used to say, “of a thousand stones thrown upon it, none stays 
on; they all fall in through a thousand holes”. And this other saying was 
descriptive of life in such a Yurt. “Inside it we can see nothing but the 
stars when we look up, or the black earth when we look down. Another 
characteristic feature of these areas is the occurrence of Takirs or patches 
of clay ground, so smooth that they are like mirrors when seen from afar, 
and resound under the hoofs of horses like asphalt. In fact the desert 
conditions mentioned in the Puranas give us a glimpse of the Kizil Kura 
which presses against the mountainous rampart overlooking Tashkand and 


Chimkend. š 


The last paragraph under this head, i.e., (b) above dismisses summarily 
the northern regions lying beyond Srñgavàán. In two or (шде за T 
gives a cross-section of the vast region stretching to the Arctic. In it we ge 
а glimpse of the lakes of the north, the coniferous forest belt and the 


Tundras. As ‘nobody could go there’, a det 
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ailed account of the regions was 
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i rani essary and su jerfluous. However, in a 
considered by the Puranics as unnecessary р 


later chapter (summarised in (e) above) some details of small areas are 
а 


given ina generalised manner. 


The statement (c) above gives an account of the Jarudhi mountain, 


The name of this mountain occurs in: 
(a) above where it is mentioned as Sailendra Jarudhi, 


i) Statement 
3 north of Meru. 


a mountain range situated farthest to the 
(ii) Statement (d) above. It is mentioned there that the Northern 
River falls on tbe peak of Jarudhi mountain and thereafter falls on the 
Samyukta Trsmga peak named the Maryada (boundary) mountain. 
(iii) Statement (e), para 20 of which implies that the Kurus live north 
of the Jarudhi Mountain. 


In fact the traditional land of the Kurus is north of $rhgavàn, the 
northernmost Maryada mountain in the general topographical scheme of 
Jambü Dwipa. 


Putting all these statements together we come to the conclusion that 
Jarudhi and $rügaván refer to one and the same latitudinal mountain 
system which runs from west to east and forms the southern boundary of 
Uttara Kuru. Trérhga, as identified earlier is the Maidantal massif of Talass 
Range whose three conspicuous peaks stand boldly against the blue sky 
when seen from Talass, Jambul or Chimkend. The Jarudhi range may there- 
fore be identified with the Kirghiz-Zailai Ala-Tau, Ketmen chain. Its twin, 
the Kara Tau, Talass, Kungei, Ketmen chain which extends far westwards 
is the Srngavan of the Puránics. Both of these chains often meet and 
merge in one range, for instance, in the Kirghiz and Ketman ranges. | 


Statement (c) can now be examined in the light of these observations. | 
The Puranics are right in saying: “on the several peaks of Jarudhi mountain | 
these are thousands of cities of Yaksas, Raksasas, etc? The sheltered and | 
well-watered intermontane valleys and piedmont belts of the ranges which | 
have been identified as Jarudhi have always formed a part of the most рор!“ 
lated northernmost belt of Asia containing compact settlements including 
large and flourishing nodal towns where routes from the east, west and south 
converged, Even now, large population centres of Kazakhistan, i.e., Jambul, 
Frunze, Alma Ata, Tokmak, Rybachya, etc. lie in this belt. Statement (c) 
also affirms that there is a sacred lake Ananda Jala of clear water jn the | 
central part of the Jarudhi range. Its size and the picture of the lake pre- 
sented by the Puranas at once suggest that Ananda Jala is lake Issak-Kul 
or Temurtu of е classics. Hueng-Tsang visited this lake which he calls | 
L. Tsing and describes it as a limpid sheet of clear water, bluish black in 1 
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colour and bitter salt in taste (although it is not so saltish as he says). The 
name of the lake literally means “Hot Sea’ signifying that the ‘sacred’ water 
of the lake gave a feeling of warmth to those weary travellers who came 
down to it through biting cold winds from across the encircling snow- 
covered mountains which rise abruptly to about 9,000 feet from the level 
of the lake. The Puranic legend that a dangerous Nagapati named Canada 
lives there is fairly old. The legend probably originated and for a long time 
persisted among the Chinese who believed in the existence of a "Dragon 
Lake north of the Great Snowy Mountain, the Tien-Shan. 


Varsas or Countries of the North 


Statement (e), though generalised, is important in as much as it gives a 
rcgional cross-section of an extensive land mass from the Pamirs to the 
Arctic—i.e., of the northern Jambü Dwipa of the Puranas. 


First of all, statement (e) describes in paras 1-3 the Ramanaka Varsa 
which according to the Puranas was a land bounded by the Nila in the 
south and $veta in the north, i.e. by Ше Nura-Tau, Turkestan ranges and 
the Zarafshan, Hissar ranges respectively, according to our identification. 
It is a known fact that the first states of remote antiquity that arose in this 
part of Central Asia were Bactria (Oxus basin), south of the Zarafshan- 
Hissar (Nila) ranges, and Sogdiana in the basins of the River Zarafsha 
and Kashka Darya, i.e., between Nila and the Nura Tau-Turkestan (Sveta) 
ranges. “About 2,500 or 2,000 years before the present era, Sogdiana and 
Bactria were already densely populated states; their inhabitants carried on 
agriculture of a high level, were able to build extensive irrigation systems 
and were engaged in trade and handicrafts.* It is said that Samarkand!5 
was founded in about 3000 s.c. ‘Sogdiana can, therefore, be reckoned among 
the most ancient sites of human settlement. The spatial relationship of 
Sogdiana with the two major ranges Nila and Sveta and with the adjoining 
region Bactria (or Ketumala) which we will discuss presently, leads us to 
the conclusion that the Ramanaka Varsa of the Purdnas is the Sogdiana of 
the ancient times. It may be that the name Rometan (a district of Bokhara ) 
is a reminder of the Puranic name of Sogdiana, i.e., Ramanaka or Roma- 
naka or Ramyaka. The fact that, ‘people work there in all seasons’ 
(para 2) indicates an irrigated land where storage of water and a highly 
developed technique of irrigation made agricultural activity possible all 
the year round. The average annual rainfall of Ramanaka (Sogdiana) is 
about 8-14 inches. 


a' (para 2) is, according to the 


The great “divine tree named Rohina : zs 
Puranas, the characteristic plant of this region and the people lived mainly 
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oducts. There are three special fruits of this 
anates—which have been famous all the 
one of the last two—i.e., pear or 


on the juice of its fruit or its pr 
region—grapes, pears and pomegr 
world over. Rohina was most probably 
pomegranate. 

The second Varsa which extended from the Sveta to the SrMgavan was 
called HiranvavatVarsa. The characteristic features of the people of this 
region and their occupation are similar to those of Ramanaka with the only 
difference that here the characteristic plant is ‘Lakuca’ (a kind of bread- 
fruit plant) instead of Rohina which is found in Ramanaka (paras 5-8), 
In addition, a river Hiranyavati flows through this region. River Zarafshan 
which literally means ‘scatterer of gold’ is the exact equivalent of Hiranya- 
vati of the Puranas. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the basin 
of the Zarafshan, 1.е., Sogdiana and the basin of the Hiranyavati, i.e., 
Hiranyavat-Varsa are the same. But in the preceding paragraphs the basin 
of the Zarafshan and Kashka rivers was equated with the Ramanaka Varsa 


of the Puranas. It, therefore, follows that Ramanaka and Hiranyavati Varsa 
- = yr FT" en 


— 


are the names of the same Varsa. This means that there is а discrepancy in 
the Puranas when they say that the latter Varsa lies north of Ramanaka 


between the Sveta and the Srngavan ranges. Let us examine this discre- 
panoy. 


The Vayu Purana says that Uttara Kuru lies beyond the Srngavan range 
towards the north. If this is Uttara Kuru, the question arises, ‘Where is the 
Kuru or Southern Kuru land?’ Uttar is a relative term meaning ‘north’ or 
‘beyond’ some land. North America implies that there is a South America, 
North Pole implies that there is a South Pole; Daksina Kosala implies that 
there is a Northern Kosala as well. In the Puránic accounts, Uttara Kuru 
is mentioned everywhere but the Daksina Kuru or Kuru Jand (except 
where it replaces Uttara Kuru) is missing. Besides, the main river of the 
region between the $rhgavan and the Sveta is Bhadrasoma, the great 


Northern River (see statement (d) above) and not Hiranyavati as men- 
tioned in (e), para 5. Ў 


m other Puranas, for instance, in the Bhagawata Purana, the statement 
of Vayu Purana is repeated with the exception of the fact that instead of 
Uttara Kuru, only Kuru is mentioned. The Matsya declares that Romanaka 
is a varsa north of Nisadha and south of Nila (chapter 113, paras 60 61) 
m M Шш Varsa is placed in its traditional position’ к: the 
a : a Srngavan. The Garuda Purana places Ramyaka northwest of 
Meru ( ,2) and Brahma Purana locates it north of Ilāvrta. Uttara Kuru 
is again named as Kuru land in the last two Puranas a 


AE appears EU there is some confusion regarding Romanaka, Hiranyavat 
2 and Uttara Kuru lands. A plausible explanation is that the co! 


n а 
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rect Puranic divisions, viz. Romanaka or Hiranyavat Varsa lying between 
the Nila and Sveta ranges, Kuru land between the Sveta and the $rngavan 
and the Uttara Kuru beyond the Srfigavan range got mixed up in course 
of time and an error was introduced by reciters or copyists and was carried 
over in subsequent versions. This suggestion removes the anomaly in 
Purinic descriptions and indicates the correct positions of all these regions 
in conformity with all the relevant statements mentioned above. 


The last region described in (e) above is the region which lies north 
of the Srngavan—Jarudhi System, i.e., the Uttara Kuru. According to the 
Ригапаз this land is watered by the Northern River (see (d) above) in- 
cluding, of course, its tributaries. Uttara Kuru, therefore, includes the basin 
of the River Irtysh, the Ob, the Ishim and the Tobol, in other words “The 
Western Siberian Region’, according to modern regional classification. Tn 
addition to the basin of the River Irtysh and its tributaries, the Western 
Siberian Region (or Uttara Kuru of the Puranas) includes a region of 
inland drainage which occupies its southern margin and the mountainous 
massif of the Sayan and the Altai. The Puranic description of all these sub- 
regions in statement (e) is explicit and fairly accurate as regards relief 
and drainage. In fact this is a major contribution of the Puranas to the 
knowledge of these lands which were either unknown or imperfectly 
known till the 16th century A.D. 


Statement (e) above affirms that in the Kuru land there are two Ku! 
(or regional) mountains, Sumahat and Uccarita with ‘hundreds of summits’ 
(para 24). Obviously these mountains are the Ural mountains and the 
Highlands of Central Siberia from where the Yenesei receives its right 
bank tributaries.!* The details of these distant mountains are missing in the 
Puranas except that they are rich in precious metals and are sparsely 
populated (served by Siddhas and Caranas only—para 21). The plain 
between these Kul mountains, i.e., the basin of the Irtysh, however, con- 
tained forests, flowers, fruits, diamonds and gold and supported compact 
population groups living here and there, depending entirely (including 
clothing) on forest produce (para 11). This is surely a reference to the 
taiga belt of Western Siberia. 


Away from the basin of the River Irtysh, but included within the Kuru 
region, there is a region described as’ follows (para 25-50): 
drainage) through which the Northern 


(i). It is a region (of inland 
but is drained by a number of 


River (Bhadrasoma) does not flow (para 25) 
other rivers. It is full of large and small lakes. 


(i) Contains Alpine forests (Agarh, Tamal and Sandal), cultivated 


lands and gold-bearing sands (31-38). 
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(iii) Contains an important city (para 38) and a number of settle 


ments. 
(iv) There is an admixture of people of different races (‘men and | 
women of all the dwipas—para 41) in this region, and on the whole they | 


are powerful people and are mostly nomands (para 45), since they occupy 
a certain area for some time and disappear like ‘bubbles of water, in other 


words, migrate to other lands (para 49). 


All these features point at once to the basin of Lake Balkhash, Alai Kul, 

Sassik Kul and other lakes which lie between the Ula Tau—Tarbagati | 
watershed and the $rhgavàn range." The city mentioned in (iii) above is | 
most probably Alma-Ata (‘father of apples’) which was formerly known 
as Verny. The pointed reference to the mixed population of this region is 
substantiated by the population pattern found there even today. Here we 
find a mixture of the Russians, the Chinese, the Mongols, the Kirghiz, the 
Kimluks, the Samoyeds, the Uzbeks, the Uigurs, the Dungans and others. 
It was the northernmost corridor through which passed the Scythian 
swarms in successive waves of migration across the steppes, the conquer- 
ing armies of Mongol invaders and the destructive hordes led by the Turks 
of Central Asia. 


The two mountains Candrakanta and Süryakànta can be easily identi- 
fied with the help of the statement that none of the rivers which rise from 
them falls into the great Northern River (the Bhadrasoma or the Irtysh, 
para 25). The only mountains in this region of which the drainage does 
not reach the Irtysh are the Tarbagatai and Jingar-Ala Tau mountains. 


They are, therefore, the mountains referred to in para 25 of statement (e) 
above. 


In the south of Uttara Kuru region, the Puranas mention a moon- 
shaped dwipa (para 1-53) which they name Candra Dwipa. With the 


help of the details given in paragraphs 53-58, we could attempt to find a 
region which satisfies the following conditions: 


(i) The region is an elevated region which is a distinct physiographic 
unit: it is surrounded by a rim of high mountains, open on one side to 
make it comparable to the moon (para 51). 


(ii) T here is a high mountain rising from the floor of the region neat | 
its centre. This is named Kumudprabha by the Puranas (para 54). | 


(iii) It is ап extensive enclosed re 


extent (para 53). gion which is about 1,000 yojanas in 


Ы (iv) The region including the central mountain is covered with plenty 
of natural vegetation and watered by a number of streams 


. 
° 
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(v) An important river called the Candravaritta full of clear water 
rises from this central mountain and flows out of the region (56). It is 
understood that the river Candravarittà is not a tributary of the Irtysh, 
otherwise this river would have been included in the “Northern River. 


The region, too, can be easily located on a large-scale map of Southern 
Siberia. The cul-de-sac in which the River Yenisei rises and which is 
known as the Tuva region practically answers to all the features mentioned 
above. It is surrounded by the Sayan ranges on all sides, except the north. 
Through this northern ‘gate’ where the town of Krasnovarsk is situated, the 
River Yenisei, after collecting the drainage of the basin, rushes out towards 
the north. The River Candravaritta is, therefore, the Yenisei river itself 
which, coming out of this ‘dwipa’ or region, flows along the eastern margin 
of Kuru land to the Arctic Ocean. In this ‘moon-shaped’ basin which we 
can conveniently call Candra Dwipa (by its Puranic name) there is a con- 
spicuous peak (about 24,000 feet high), about 100 miles southeast of Minu- 
sinsk, a town of the Yenisie. This is the Kumudprabha of the Puranics 
which towers in the centre of Candradwipa. The whole region is fairly 
wellwatered and forested and is sparsely populated. : 


To sum up, the Puranic description of the Northern Regions of Jambu 
Dwipa covers a very vast area, from the Urals and the Caspian to the Yenisei 
and from the Turkestan, Tien-Shan ranges to the Arctic. It describes the 
topography of the whole land very accurately and in some cases pictures- 
quely, but the facts of human geography, particularly the products and 
settlements, are treated very scantily. This is natural since for a large 
region like this one has to be concise to keep the subject-matter within rea- 
sonable limits. After all, the Puranas are not books of geography and it is 
creditable that within a few paragraphs their authors have compressed 
much relevant information about practically unknown and very difficult 
lands without losing precision or proportion which fact has made the iden- 


tification of topographical features comparatively easy. 


It is to be noted that none of the peaks of mountains, nor the summits 
of plateaus nor high valleys in the vast region described in this chapter have 
been particularised or sanctified by associating them with the residence of 
gods like Indra, Brahma, Narayana, Visnu, Кеќауа, Garuda, еіс. A plau- 
sible explanation appears to be that the Indo-Aryans never settled down 
permanently beyond the Nila mountain. 
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cmapre vi Regions of Jambu 
Dwipa: Ketumala (or 
the Basin of the Oxus) 


ALTHOUGH all the Puranas touch upon this region, only the Vayu gives 
details about its topography and settlement. They all, however, agree that 
(i) it is a major region of Jamba Dwipa situated to the west of Meru (or 
Tlávrta) and (ii) it is drained by the great river Chaksu (or the Oxus) 
which take its rise in Meru. Ketumila is bounded on the south by the 
great latitudinal range Nisadha. (i.e. Hindükush-Kunlun) and in the 
north by the Nila (Zarafshan-Tien Shan) which runs parallel to the 
Nisadha. On the west of Ketumala is the Caspian, the "Western Sea’ of 
the Puranas into which the Oxus formerly used to drain. Thus we observe 
that the boundaries of Ketumila are well-defined except in the north-west 
where the desert barrier of Turan makes its definition unnecessary (see 
Fig. 10). 


à The topography of Ketumàla and Western Ilavrta which, in more 

il ancient accounts, for instance in the Mahabharata, was included in Ketu- 
mala, is so clearly and accurately described that one can very easly recon- 
struct the map of Ketumala from the Puranas and check the details.on а 

{modem topographical map. As usual the Vayu Purina describes the 

{ various aspects of this region in different chapters. The relevant headings 
and paragraphs which deal with them are as follows: 


(a) Mountains west of Sitoda Lake 
Ch. 36, paras 26, 27 and 98. 
(b) Valleys between mountains 
Ch. 38, paras 36-62. 
(c) "Dwelling places’ or settlements ‘on mountains’ ` 
Ch. 39, paras 59-64. 
(d) "The Western River 
Ch, 42, paras 41-57. 
(e) Description of Ketumala 
° Ch. 44, paras 1-94. 


RM first of all discuss (d) above, since we know what the Puranas 
an by the "Western River' by virtue of its position with respect to Meru 
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on the one hand, and the bounding ranges, the Nila and the Nisadha, on 
the other. We have one more feature which helps us in this case, i.e. the 
Caspian Sea or the Western Sea’ of the Puranas in relation to Jambu Dwipa. 
Statement (a) above is supplementary to (d) and will, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a corollary of the latter. 


Our observations would then be checked with the help of statements 
(b) and (c) above, since the account of sub-regions (b) and population 
grouping (c) should tally with the actual conditions prevailing there. 
Statement (e) will be considered last. 


The course of the ‘Western River, (d) above, is described in the 
following words: 


Now I shall describe the Pratyantya mountains located on the western 
side of the Meru mountain. It is served by several sacred saints and has 
a large number of caves etc. Its central region is full of low-lying gar- 
dens. The river moves round the Meru mountain, which is associated 
with god Sankara and its water, used by Devas, moves with great speed 
and passes several countries and falls from the peak of the Meru moun- 
tain. Its water is white and is used by many living beings. This great 
river after irrigating Devabhrja, Mahabhrja and Vaibhrja forests, enters 
Sitoda lake. From Sitoda it goes to the Supaksa mountain. That sacred 
river served by Devas again falls on the Sikhi mountain. There- 
after it flows from one mountain to another, for instance, from Sikhi to 
Kanka, Vaidürya, Kapila, Gandhamadana, Pinjara, Kumudacala, Mad- 
homan, Mukuta, Krsna to Śveta Saila and ultimately comes down to 
thousand-peaked Sailendra. In this way this river, after crossing thou- 
sands of lands, hundreds of great mountains and after irrigating forests 
etc. and joining waters of several rivers, flows through the central part 
of great Pariyata mountain, which is full of several waterfalls, rivers, 
caves and peaks. Ultimately it descends on the plains and after irrigat- 
ing the Ketumala dwipa falls into the Western Sea. 


Let us try to locate the relief features named in the above statement on 
a modern physical map of Central Asia. The one which was found con- 
venient for this purpose was a Russian map of Central Asia on a scale 
1: 1,500,000 published in Moscow in 1954. It gives a clear, three-dimen- 
sional picture of the relief of the whole basin of the Oxus. 


The Oxus ( Vakshsh-ab, Amu Darya or Chaksu of the Puranas) rises from 
the Victoria Lake in the southern Pamirs on the Russian-Afghanistan border. 
It is known there as the Pamir River which meets, further west near Qala 
Panja, the Wakhan Darya which rises in the Muzkol range. After its junc- 
tion with the Wakhan it is known as Pyandzh. It skirts the Wakhan range 
and near Ishkamish, takes а sharp turn towards the north, guided by the 
longitudinal Badakhshan ranges which run parallel to it. In its northerly 
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the Shakh Darya, Gunt, Bartang, 


course, it receives important tributaries— : Ë ' 
a minor stream Shiwa on its 


Yazgulam and Vanch on its right bank and t 
jefe bank At Kalai Khumb it turns again, first south and then west, this 
time guided by the Darwaz range which limits its progress fonus tho 
north. Further down it meets the Yaksu before its junction with its most 
important right-bank tributary, the Vakhsh. The combined waters 
of the Vakhsh and the Panj are called the Amu Darya or 
the Oxus. Thereafter four major tributaries from the northern 
mountains Hissar and Zarafshan ranges, ie. the Kafirnigan, Surkhan 
and Shirabad meet it on its right bank while only two, the Kokcha and the 
Kunduz, which rise from the spurs of the northern range of the Hindükush, 
each it from the south. Other streams from the south, i.e. the Khulm, the 


Balkh-ab, the Abi-i-Safed, pu the Murghab and the Tedhen 
which appear to have been much more active in the past, now die out 


before they reach the Oxus. In ancient times, when the Oxus followed a 
more southerly course (its old bed is marked on the maps) and emptied 
itself into the Caspian, it is almost certain that the Oxus received the 
waters of these streams as well. The questions which arise here are, “What 
do the Puranas mean by the River Chaksu’? “Which of its headstreams did 
they take for its source?” The river Oxus has three main affluents, the 
Vakhsh, the Bartang and the Pamir-Vakhan fork, each of which was taken 
as the mainstream at different times while the others were considered as 
its tributaries. The very fact that the Greek name of river Oxus is derived 
from Vakhsh-ab suggests that the Vakhsh was considered the mainstream 
in ancient times. It is true that the Vakhsh even today contributes the 
largest volume of water to the Oxus as compared with that brought by the 
Pyandzh (or Panj), although the latter is the longer of the two. In medi- 
eval times the Bartang which also used to bring a large volume of water 
comparable to the Vakhsh-ab was considered as the source river. In the 
19th century a landslide which dammed its waters and formed Lake Sarez, 
reduced the Bartang to a small stream which thus lost its claim as the 
headstream of the Oxus. The river Pamir was finally accepted as the 


sources of the Oxus when the Oxus was explored right upto the Wakhan 
Finger. 


The Puranas, as will be seen later, recognised and gave equal import- 


ance to the Vakhsh-ab and the Pyandzh. In their opinion the,Pyandzh 
went round Meru’ (Pamir) and Combined with Vakhsh-ab, thus their 


Chaksu practically encircled Meru on three sides. The Puranas, therefore, 
first mention the mountains alon 


the present Amü Dary 
the Meru region acro 
With this background 


g which the Vakhsh comes down to join 
a. Thereafter they describe the mountains outside 
ss which the Pyandzh flows to join the Vakhsh-ab. 
> it is possible to identify the mountains mentioned 
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in statement (d) quoted above and we will attempt to interpret the Puranic 
statement with the help of the topographical map of the Oxus basin. 


The Supaksa range is the range on the left bank of the lower course of 
the Vakhsh river. The upper course of this river obviously lies in the Meru 
region and is therefore left out of Puranic accounts. On modern maps its 
southern extension is named Jitym Tau. “From the Supaksa mountain the 
river falls on the Sikhi mountain’. The word ‘Sikh reminds one of the me- 
dieval Shignan (or Shiqi-Nan of the Arabs), a region which included the 
whole of the modern Afghan Badakhshan, surrounded on three sides by 
the northern bend of the Oxus. The range on the right bank of the Oxus 
adjoining Badakhshan practically marked the limit of Shiqi-nan. The Sikhi 
mountain is therefore the Jitym Tau-Alim Tau range on which the Pyandzh 
‘falls’ before its junction with the Vakhsh. Thus, after mentioning these 
two mountains which lie outside the Meru region and which are drained 
by the two headstreams of the Oxus, the Puranas proceed to describe those 
mountains from which or across which streams come down to the Oxus. 


The Kanaka mountain is obviously the Darwaz range which has been 
famous, since ancient times, for large formations of gold-bearing conglome- 
rates. Even today the flourishing gold mining industry of Tajikistan is 
located near Kalai-Khamb which lies on the southern slopes of this range, 

The next four mountains, the Vaidürya, the Kapila, the Gandhamadana 
and the Piüjara pertain to the tributaries of the Oxus which jo 
the south. The indicators are the names Vaidürya and Gandhamadana. 
The former are the mountains of Afghan Badakhshan rom which lapiz 
lazuli was mined in ancient and medieval times in the upper valley of the 
Kokcha river above Jurm. The latter has been repeatedly mentioned in the 
Puranas as a range sometimes south and sometimes west of Meru. The 
location of Gandhamadana on the accompanying map would bear 
out the fact that both the Ршапіс statements are correct in a way. This 
range lies to the south of the Pamirs but it extends farther towards the west 
in a south-westerly direction. The four rivers which correspond to and drain 
these four mountains are, in the same order, the Kokcha, the Ishkamish the 
Kunduz and the Balkh-ab. Thus on modern maps the Vaidürya mountain 
is equivalent to Saped Khirs (or Badakhshan range), the Kapila mountain 
corresponds to the Khwaja Muhammad range, the Gandhamadana to the 
northern parapet of the Hindükush system and the Pinjara to the naked 
hills which flank the Mazar-iSharif province of Afghanistan in the south- 
east. 
he mountains which lie north and south of the Pyandzh, 


Having named t A 
p lie to the north of the Amü 


the Purāņas mention the mountains which 


a 
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Darya (Oxus), rivers from which join the mainstream beyond the junction \ 

а xus), | 

of the Vakhsh-ab and the Pyandzh. | 
| 


tween the Kafimigan river and the Vaksu river. It is tempting to associate 


i 
š 
|| 
Rasht, Kumedh and Bamir (Pamir). Ibn Rusta certainly places the Kumedh, | 
downstream of Rasht (upper Vakhsh valley). The author of Hindüd.al. | 
Alam? says that the Kafirnigan river rises from the limits of the Kumji. In | 
fact, in the early medieval period Kumedh signified the mountainous re- 

gion of Jitym Tau-Rangan Tau between the Vakhsh and the Kafirnigan 


rivers inhabited by the Kumji Turks and formed as a sort of buffer state | 
between the Chaghanian and the Khuttal, two important principalities of ! 
the upper Oxus basin. Thus it would not be unreasonable to presume f 


that by the Kumud mountain the Puranas probably mean the mountain of 
Kumedha, i.e. the ridges between the Vakhsh-ab and Kafirnigan rivers. 


The Madhumān is the Baba Tagh range between the Kafirnigan and 
the Surkhan Durya. Mukut is definitely the Baisun Tau mountains which 
were named ‘Turban-wearing by a Khorezm traveller when, from the ў 
Karshi steppe, he first saw their snow-topped ridges, with Hazrat Sultan Ë 
Peak (16,377 feet) rising above them like a grey-haired patriarch. Krsna h 
is equivalent to the Kara Tagh (Black) mountain of medieval geographers | 
which is the northerñ continuation of the Baba Tagh range joining even- | 
tually the Hissar range. It marks the boundary between the modern Taji- | 
kistan and Uzbekistan. The name Karatagh, a town which lies on the | 
Surkhan Darya reminds us of the old name of the nearby ridge in which | 
this river rises. Sveta mountain corresponds to the snow-peaked ridge | 
overlooking Ziddy in which the easternmost tributary of the Surkhan rises. | 
m ` en PME and extensive Hissar range which b 

аз >x me rable peaks from Kugitang Tau to the 
ancient Karataghin or the Garm region of upper Vakhsh-ab. 

© 


Having mentioned the mountains 1 
rightly point out that the river thereaft 
across the central part of the Pariy nia; | 
could discharge its waters into thg Oxus is the Missi, | 

charge its waters into the Qxus is the Mu i 
situated, keeping in mind the fact that-the Oxus fo E | 
| the Oxus fo edy used to flow. Jong 

a more southerly course into the Caspian hé Pas Dm m 
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valent to the Band-i-Baba and Band-i-Turkistan ranges or the Paropamisus 


of-northern Afghanistan. 


Let us now consider statement (a) above which runs as follows: 


Those ranges which are located in the different parts of Sitoda Lake 
(the Western Lake) are Suvaksa, Sikhi-Saila, Kala, Vaidürya Giri, 
Kapila, Piñgala, Rudra, Suras, Kumuda, Madhumana, Añjani, Mukuta 
Krsna, Pandura, Sahasra Sikhara, Parijata and great mountain Trérhga. 


If we compare this list of mountains with the one discussed under (d) 
we observe that: 


(i) The mountains Gandhamadana Рійјага and Sveta, though they 
contribute to the waters of the Oxus, are not located, even approximately, 
to the west of the Meru region; hence they are excluded from the above 
list. Their location on the accompanying map will show that the first two 
are more towards the south, and the third more towards the north than 
towards the west of Meru. 


(ii) The mountains Pingala, Rudra, 5игаз, Pandura and Trériga, though 
they do not contribute to the waters of the Oxus, are nevertheless situated 
to the west of Meru, hence they are included in statement (a) and ex- 
cluded from statement (d) above. : 


(iii) ‘Kala’ and Kanaka are identical. The discrepancy between state- 
ments (a) and (d) with regard to this name is obviously a copyist’s error 
which somehow crept into the Puranic texts. 


The mountains Pingala, Rudra, Suras, Añjani, Pandura and Tršrñga 
are the only mountains which remain to be identified. Trérnga is obviously 
the Vashan Tagh (16,600)—Kban Т agh (17,900)—Chimtarga (17,997) 
cluster of peaks (all within a radius of 3 miles) between the Turkistan 
and Hissar ranges north of Karatagh. This cluster of giant peaks dominates 
the eastern horizon when seen from Samarkand or Kitab. Pandura cor- 
responds to the low yellowish limestone ridge which runs closely parallel 
to the right bank of the Surkhan river up to Devau. Anjani corresponds to 
the spurs of the Hissar range which flank Kafirnigan town m the north, 


The first three mountains could not be identified. 


Stifications with the help of statements 


Let us now check up our ide Е 
he former describes the ‘valleys’ or sub- 


(d) and (c) mentioned earlier. T | ; 
regions situated between the different ranges. named. jn. statements (a) 


and (d). Here are the relevant paragraphs from thé ayu Purana: ` 


(i) Respected Brahmanas, 1 shall now describe the internal valleys 


and their extents which are located on the west. In the central part of 


a 


a 
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Suvaksa and Sikhi-Saila mountains there is a rocky and stony area. Its 
diameter is one hundred Yojanas and it is always hot. People are afraid 
of touching that surface. It is inaccessible to all creatures, 20d danger- 
ous even to mighty men. In the central part of that rocky surface there 
is a dangerous place, with a diameter of thirty Yojanas, where Agni 
Deva is throwing thousands of flames into it. Agni Deva is always burn- 
ing without any fuel. Whichever portion is given to Fire God, the same 
God Fire is always burning there. There is a Matulunga surface of ten 
Yojanas between the great mountains named as Devapi and Caya. That 
entire forest area is beautiful. It is full of golden and luscious fruits. 
This place contains the most sacred Agrama of Viraspati, full of saints, 
which gives pleasure and fulfilis all desires. In the same way there is a 
Kesar valley covering several Yojanas beween two great mountains 
named Kumud and Anjanacala. The forest in that area has beautifully 
coloured, everblooming flowers. They are big and white like moon, aud 
bees hover around them. There is the great resplendent temple of 
Visnu god which is visible from all the three Lokas and is respected by 
all. There is a region, ninety miles long and thirty Yojanas broad be- 
tween the great mountains named Krsna and Pandura where one smooth 
stone is stretching from one end to the other. There are no trees and 
creepers. There is a great facility for walking because the surface is 
nowhere uneven. In its midst there is a tank abounding in lily flowers. 


si 

That tank is full of thousand-petalled lotuses and it appears as if it 
has been decorated with innumerable umbrellas. | Mahapadma blue- 
petalled lotuses and bees beautify this tank. This lotus forest is always 
resounding with the charming songs of Kinnaras. This lily land covers 
a vast area. Yaksas and Gandharvas roam over it and saints look after 
it. In a circular tract in the midst of that lotus forest with a diameter 
of five Yojanas there is a Nyagrodha (Vata) tree with a big trunk and 
several branches, There resides a thousand-mouthed demon-killer, 
Nilambara Deva. In brightness it is like full moon. This land located in 
the centre of lotus land is always worshipped by Yaksas, Gandharvas 
and scholars. There Narayana is worshipped daily. That place is famous 
in all Lokas as Anant Sadana and is covered with garlands of lotuses and 
innumerable flowers. In the central part of Sahasra-Sikhara and Kumuda 
mountains there is a mountain peak thirty Yojanas in breadth, one hund- . 
red Yojanas in length and as high as an arrow can be shot upwards. 
Sounds of a variety of animals are always heard. It is surrounded by 
trees from which honey is dropping. The fruits of those trees are sweet- 
smelling, very tasty and as big as an elephants body. On that peak is 


located the A$rama of Ѕикгасагуа. That Agrama is served by Devas and 
Rsis and is resplendent and famous. 


The ‘valley’ between the Suvakhsa and Sikhi ranges, according to our 


s uL to the Kulyab region or the basin of the Yaksu. 
river i : DECIR ETRE ME E 
„ушен HOS between them. This region is unique in mineral depo- 
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sits. Near Kulyab Hoja-Sartis and Hoja-Mumin (the Devapi and Caya 
of the Puranas) tower majestically. "These two mountains are the biggest 
salt cupolas not only in the USSR but also in the world. Their salt depo- 
sits are sufficient for supplying the needs of the entire population of the 
globe for hundreds of years. Where there is salt, there are often subter- 
ranean gases. Many such gases in abundant quantity are accumulated here. 
All these gases are now being studied, and scientific investigation has 
shown that the Kulyab District is one of the biggest gas-bearing districts in 
Tajikistan. The ‘dangerous place of Agni Deva... throwing thousands 
of flames... and always burning without fuel’ evidently refers to the sub- 
terranean gases which give rise to ‘fire without fuel’ for long periods. The 
forested area full of ‘golden and luscious fruits’ and the ‘sacred Asrama cf 
Viraspati’ corresponds to the town of Kulyab and its surrounding region. 
‘Near Kulyab.the arms and channels of the Panj form a multitude of islands 
overrun with reeds, oleaster and sledge. The jungles of this region are the 
haunts of tigers, wild boars, lynxes, jackals and wild birds. These jungles 
are, however, being cleared away.” 


E ~ 

In Tajikistan’ there are two areas which have been famous for the 
production of saffron. They are named by Hudüd-aLAlam* as Shuman and 
Vayshagirt. Shuman which is mentioned usually together with Akharun 
was a considerable principality in medieval times probably comprising the 
Kafirnigan basin or rather its upper part. The town of Shuman may have 
oed the site of Du-Shamba (near Stalinabad). Veshagird corresponds 
with Fyzabad on the Haq, left affluent of the Kafirnigan river. This tallies 
with the Puranic statement that "There is a Kesar valley extending to seve? 
zal yojanas, between two great mountains named Kumud and Anjandeala, 
Le. the Rangan Tau range and the southern longitudinal. spurs. of the 
Hissar range. “The temple of Visnu which is visible from all the three 
Lokas’ most probably refers to the Anzob Peak of the Hissar range where 
the river Varzhob rises and which dominates the upper Kafirnigan basin. 


. - N >. ; 4 
The 'country between the great mountains Krsna and Pandura’ is des- 


cribed in the above statement as ‘consisting of one smooth stone stretching 
from one end to the other. The basin of the lower Surkhan is a desolate 
waste containing large patches of smooth clay-encrusted land. The flood 
water of the Surkhan or other minoy streams during the occasional heavy 


rains accumulates in the depressions, but soon evaporates, leaving bare 


smooth clayey surfaces devoid of all vegetation. However, in areas where 
the volume of accumulated water is considerable and does not evaporate 


altogether lakes are formed offering ideal conditions for the growth’ of 
lotuses. | Anant Sadana appears to have been located somewhere near 


modern Termez: 


* 
` 
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The high peak between the Kumuda and Sahasra Sikhara mountains js 
located where the Hissar and Zarafshan ranges meet. This peak appears 
to be the snow-covered Peak Barzengi (16,456 feet) beyond the Pakshif 
pass. The Puranas attached sanctity to the peak by associating it with 


the Agrama of Sankaracarya. 


: : a is B ‘cett n 
The statement (c) which gives an account of “settlements on mountains 


is very sketchy as will be seen from the following paragraph: 


Kumuda mountain is the residing place-of-Kinnaras. Urag-janas live 
on the Añjana mountain. and Gandharvas live in big houses on tho 
Krsna mountain. The(city o scholars with big houses is located on the 
beautiful-peaked Pandura mountain. It is decorated and surrounded by 
high walls. The gold-studded Sahasrapuri of Demons is located on the 
Sahasra Sikhara mountain. The living places of Pannagas are located on 
the Mukuta mountain and Munis are living happily on the Puspaka 
mountain. There are poor line places of Vaivasta, Some, Vàyu and 
Naga Dwipa on Supaksa mountain. Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yaksas, 
Nagas, cholars, saints, etc. living in these aforesaid places and cities 


worship their respective Devas. ‘ 


It appears that the vast area north of the Oxus now known as Tajikistan 
was very sparsely populated. This is true since in ancient times the popula- 
tion was limited to the higher mountain valleys while the lower basins 
of the Vakhsh, Kafirnigan, Surkhan and Shirabad were absolute deserts. 
According to the Puranas, the inhabited zones were situated on the flanks of 
the Kumuda, Afijana, Krsna, Mukuta and Pàndura mountains. This brings 
out the fact that the belt of settled population in ancient times covered 
Baisun, Denau (medieval Changhanian) Karatagh (medieval Hamvaran), 
Diu-Shambe (medieval Shuman and modern Stalinabad) and Kafirnigan 
(medieval Ajdiyan) regions, i.e., a belt 100 miles long and 20 miles wide 
along and parallel to the southern piedmont of the Hissar range. The 
‘Sahsrapuri of demons’ appears to be the ancient Hissar. “The city of 
scholars' on the Pandura mountain probably corresponds to old Chaghanian 
or Denau (on modern maps) and the ‘living place of Pannagas on the 
RUE mu. mete em шш of Baysun which has always 
do not E much im ee "E o vm E De LED d. 
the “oor living sine d ie ee ү ee x E n 
scattered along the valley. Tt is d ae Вара p S 
Wer DET y. e noted that the fire-worshippers of the 

> Shugnan, Roshan and other valleys of the upper Oxus have been 


ignored altogether in the Meru region b Ss 
? z eyond tl or 
discussion. S yond the limits of the area under 


Lastly, let us consider statement (c) above. It is contained in a small 


a 
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chapter entitled "The Description of Ketumala "which gives long lists ОЁ 
the various ‘countries’ or.sub-regions of Ketumala and of the rivers which 
drain them. This chapter? may be summarised as follows: 


(i) Ketumala contains seven “Kula” or regional mountains: the Vigala 
4 od) 


the Kambala, the Krsna, the Jayanta, the Hari, the Agoka and the Vardha- 
mana. : 


(ii) It consists of 53 main sub-regions (besides others situated in the 
hills and the plains. They are named as follows:? 


Gomanusya,  Kapotaka,  Tatsukha, Bhramara,  Mahiacala-Kütaka, 
Sumaula, Stavaka, Kraufcha, Krsnanagamani-Pufijaka, Kita Kambala, 
Mausiya, Samudrantaka, Karmbhva, Kucha, Sveta, Suvamakataka, Swat, 
Tanga, Krspada, Viha, Kapila-Karnika, Atya Karalgolwala, Henan, Vanpa- 
taka, Mahisa, Kumuabha, Karvata,. Sahotkaca, Sonkasa, Mahànasna. 
Vanagajabhümika, Кагайјатарјата, Vaha,  Ksianadipandu-Bhümika, 
Kubera, Dhümaja, Jangha, Уайда, Rajiva Kokila, Vacanga, Mahanga, 
Madhauraiya, Surecaka, Pittala, Kacala, Sravana, Matnakasika, Godava, 
Bakula, Vanga, Vangaka, Modaka and Kala. 


(ii) The people of the above sub-regions are the ‘first to drink the 
water of the river Suvapra’ served the Mahanagas. 


(iv) These also drink the waters of other rivers which flow in those 
sub-regions. The following 42 such rivers are mentioned:!° 


Suvapra,  Kambala, Tamasi, Syamá, Sumedha, Bakulà, Мікіта, 
Sikhimala, Dabhravati, Bhadravati, Sukanadi, Palasa, Bhima, Prabhanjanii, 
Kaici, Punya, KuSavati, Daksa, Sakavati, Punyoda, Candravati, Somaula, 
Rsabha, Sumudramala, Campavati, Ekacha, Puskalá, Vahà, Suvama, 
Nandini, Kalindi, Bharati, Sito-Dampatika, Brahmi, Visala,  Pivari, Kum- 
bha-Kari, Rosa, Mahisi, Manusi, Danda and Nandanadi. 


It is difficult to identify all the features named in the above description 
of Ketumala. But even a few identifications mentioned below are sufficient 
to bring out one important fact regarding the extent of that region of 
Jambu Dwipa which was called Ketumala by the Puranics. They show that 
Ketumala signified ractically the whole of the ancient Bactria which in- 
cluded the whole of the present Afghan To ghan Tur Kistan (nih Of Tindukush), i 

urghab Kas 


the lower Hari Rud Valley, the basin aka all south 


of the old bed of Amu Darya) and the basins of the Surkhan, Kafirnigan, 


` 


Vakhsh and Yaksu rivers bounded on the north and west by the Hi 
Zarafshan para et and its south-western extension which touches the Oxus 
near Kalif. In medieval times it comprised the territories of Badghis, Ghar- 
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xd Ragl 1 Darwaz south of 

chistan, Guzgan, Tucharistap, Badakhshan, Ragh anc Varwe uth of the 

H ^1; Ы < EI. H Р iv 

Oxus, and Chaghanian, Khuttal, Karataghin 6 П Зэн es Oxus, 

The names of some of the principalities or sub-regions of the above king- 

doms appear in the Puranic list as detailed below: 


Puranic Medieval 


Alya Kurd = Al-Kurz 
Gomanusya = Gonaridh 
Janga = Janga Kath 
Kapotaka = Murghab 
Krauncha = Karun 
Krsnamgammani 

Punjka = Karatagh 

Каа Kamb = Kala Khumb 


Karmbhava = Karmina 
Kuca2= Kuza = Panjdeb 
Krsnapada = Kabadian on Kafirnigan R. 


= Khvar, Khuz 


Kala2- Rasht- Kala 
Kisiknidipada 
2 Bhaumika = Basin of Kashka Darya 
6 Madhauriya = Madhz 


Mohanga == Mashan 
Madhyachal Kütka = Madya Mijkut 
Matha Kasika = Kushka Basin 
Sunkasa = Sunkas 
Surecaka — Sarakhs 


= Vanasguj = Visagird, near Kafirnigan town 


ae. Yalatha — Yulatan, near Merv. 


LJ 
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CHAPTER ҮП Regions of Jambu 
Dwipa: Bhadravarsa 


ALL the Puranas agree that this major region of Jambü Dwipa extended 
from the eastern margin of Ilavrta to the eastern seaboard and was bound- 
ed by the Nila range in the north, the Nisadha range in the south and 
Devaküta in the west. Its area was approximately the same as that of 
Ketumala and slightly less than that of Bharatavarsa or Uttara Kuru. This 
region can be easily located with the help of the topographical details given 
in the Puranas. The Puranic accounts, discussed below, lead one to the 
conclusion that it was identical with the basins of the Tarim and Hwangho 
rivers, i.e., the whole.of Sinkiang and Northern. China (see Fig. 11). 


The topographical features of Bhadravarsa are given in greater detail 
in the Vàyu Purana than in others, although they are not presented in one 
place. References to the rivers, mountains, valleys and plains occur in 
various chapters and under different headings in that Purána and one has 
to put this scattered information together to get a complete picture of 
Bhadravarga and adjoining regions. 

The mountains forming the boundaries of Bhadravarsa, as mentioned 
earlier are the Nila and the Nisadha. The Nila is the Tienshen range and 
the Puranics extended it further towards the east to include the Bagdu Ula, 
the Barkol and the Karlik Tagh ranges in order to give it a parallelism with 
the southern range, the Nisadha. As mentioned earlier the Nisadha or 
rather its eastern extension is the Kunlun range, while, as will be seen later, 
the Devaküta, from all descriptions coincides with the Nan Shan and the 
Tsing-Ling ranges which run across China very nearly to the sea, since it 
is expressly mentioned in the Puranas that “the lower part of this Devaküta 
mountain spreads up to the sea." 

Other mountains of Bhadravarsa and bordering regions are also men- 
tioned in different contexts. in different chapters of the Puranas. The text 
and its explanation are given below. ° 

‘On the eastern side (of Meru) there are two mountains namely. the 
Jathara and the Devaküta which run north to south and stretch up to the 
Nila and Nisadha mountains. 


"The Kuruk Tagh and Altin Tagh mountains of Sinkiang practi- 
cally close the dum Basin on the east and if the Altin Tagh-Nan- 
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Shan-Tsing-Ling is taken to be the Devaküta which appears to be correct, 
Kuruk-Tagh must necessarily be the Jathara of the Puranas. The Devaküta 
(ie. Altin Tagh-Nan Shan-Tsing-Ling) thus нь both the conditions; 
along with Jathara (Kuruk-Tagh) it joins the Nila (Tien-Shan) and the 
Nisadha (Kunlun) and also extends to the sea. 


In another chapter of the Vàyu Purana, the following list of mountains is 
given with reference to the Arunoda Lake which lies to the east of Meru 
give 
( Pàmirs): 


I will now describe those mountains which are located on the east of 
Arunoda Lake. The names of these mountains are the Sitanta, Kumunya, 
Sudhira, Vaikahga, Manisaila, Krsna, Maha Nila, Savindhu, Mandara, 
Renumana, Sumedha, Nisadha and Devacala.* 


The Nila, the Nisadha and the Devacala ( Devaküta) as identified earlier 
are obviously to the east of Meru (and incidentally, also of Arunoda Lake). 
The rest of these mountains may be identified with the help of the account 
of the eastern river given in the Puranas which runs as follows: 


This river (coming out of the Meru region) falls again on the east of 
Mandara. The same heavenly river after coming out from Arunoda Lake 
falls on the Sitanta mountain. It is then named Sita. It is obstructed by 
gardens and is further divided into several branches. From the peak of 
the $itànta mountain it falls on the Mukunja (or Kumuñja) mountain. 
The river then falls on the Sumunja mountain. From that mountain it 
falls on the Malyavan mountain and comes to the Vaikanga mountain. 
It passes from the Vaikanga mountain to the "Manisaila and then ulti- 
mately falls on the Rsabha mountain, which is full of several caves. In 
this way this river passes through thousands of mountains and falls on 
the great Jathara mountain; from there the river again falls on the Deva- 
kata mountain. The lower part of this Devaküta is spreading up to the 
sea. In this way this river reaches-the plains. The river passes through 
thousands of valleys, hundreds of mountains, strange forests and a variety 
of gardens and flows on after meeting hundreds of rivers. That great river 


EC gc dwipas and after irrigating Bhadravarsa falls into the East- 
em Sea. E 


—Sitànta means ‘end of cold’, i.e., a range which marks the dividing line 
between the шы 3f the river Kizil-Su represents the 
headwaters of the panic river Sita, Sitànta is obviously the Kashghar 
range, i.e., the last longitudinal range of the Pàmir region facing the Tarim 
gain, п the east. It is a range which, to a traveller coming from the east 
QE. оошу [гш Бош stands athwart the route towards 
barriei which р а cool climate beyond. It is an ‘effective climatic 

Which separates a hot and dry desert on the east from: a cold plateau 
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on the west. Coming from the west it literally marks the ‘end of cold’ and 
is therefore rightly qualified for its name, Sitànta. 


In the above paragraph we have presumed that the Kizil-Su represents 
the headwaters of the Sita river. There are strong reasons for this assump- 
tion. Firstly, the river is supposed to rise in the ‘northern peaks of Meru. 
Secondly, it has a lake—Lake Arunoda—at its source and thirdly, it first of 
all ‘falls on the east of the Mandara mountain’ and thereafter on the 
Sitanta mountain and “obstructed by gardens further splits into several 
branches’. A topographical map of the Tarim basin will show that the Tarim 
river receives two main tributaries from the west, i.e, the Kashghar (or 
Kizil-Su) and the Yarkand. Of these two the former satisfies all the three 
conditions mentioned above. On the other hand the Yarkand, though bigger 
in volume, rises behind the Kunlun range (the Nisadha of the Puranas) 
and not in the Pamirs (Meru). Besides, it never crosses the two longitudi- 
nal ranges which bound Meru on the east so explicitly mentioned in the 
Puranas. We are also not aware of any lake which feeds or may have fed 
the Yarkand river in the past. 


Once we have identified the Sita of the Puranas with the KizilSu- 
Kashgar-Tarim river, the mountains of the Tarim Basin can be identifiea 
with the help of the two paragraphs quoted above from the Vayu Purana. 


The lake Arunoda is the Kara Kul which lies on the north-eastern cornes 
of the Pamirs (Meru) near the source of Kizil-Su. The Kizi-Su (Sita) 
crosses the Sarikol range, (ie., the Mandara mountain of the Puranas). К 
then ‘falls’ on the Kashghar range (Sitanta). As the Kizil enters the basiu 
and reaches the town of Kashghar it receives two tributaries from the north 
and two from the south. The northern ones rise in the two offshoots of the 
Tien Shan Mt., ie, the Sumunja and Kumunja, the latter being fairly 
extensive and running parallel to the main Tien Shan range up to the river 
Aksu. The two right bank tributaries of the Kizil which meet it from the 
south rise in the Kungur and the Mustagh Ata—the Vaikahga and Malyava 
of the Puranas respectively. As the river flows past the Kashghar town it 
is known as the Kashghar river which a few hundred miles down below 
receives the other important affluent of the Tarim, i.e. the Yarkand River, 
which rises behind the Mustagh range. This range is therefore the Māni- 


n LI 2 Zi 
éaila of the Puranas. The combined waters of the Taushkan Darya and Kim 


Arik rivers flow across Aksu. The former rises north of the Tien Shan in 
the Vrsabha mountain mentioned in the Puranas in connection with the 


Northern River. The latter rises near the Khan Tengri (Maha Nila) peak 


of the Tien Shan range. Below its confluence with the Aksu the Tarim prac 


i XC rough minor 
tically receives no waters from the north or south except throug 


i у: г hich come 
intermittent streams, the Kanche Darya and he Quruq Darya w hich come 
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down the Quruq or Kuruk Tagh (Desert Range’) or the Jathara of the 
Puranics. 

After ‘falling’ on the Jathara range the river Tarim (or Sita) takes a 
southerly course towards the Altin Tagh or the Gold Mountain’, the 
Devaküta of the Puránas and finally ends in Lop Nor, the salt lake which 
lies at the foot of that range. 


The Puranic account of the river Sita does not end here. It presumes that 
the river traverses the Devaküta, the Altin Tagh—Nai Shan Block through 
underground channels, reappears on its eastern margin and flows through 
Bhadravarsa to the Eastern Sea. Obviously the continuation of the Tarim 
towards the east refers to the Hwangho river of China. Thus the Purànic 
Sità represents the Tarim-Hwangho rivers taken as one—uninterrupted in 
its career from the Pamirs to the Pacific Ocean. 


The belief that a river passes right across a mountain chain appears to 
have been applied by the Puranics on many occasions where: 


(i) two rivers flow in the same direction on the opposite sides of a 
mountain range, block or massif, particularly when 


(ii) one river falls in a lake at the foot of the obstructing range and 
another river rises or flows on its opposite slope, provided the two rivers 
are correctly aligned; or 


(ii) a lake occurs on one side of a range and the river rises near it 
on the opposite slope. As examples of such Puranic notions may be men- 
tioned the Syr Daria and the Irtysh (Bhadrasomà), the Tarim and the 
Hwangho (Sità), Karakul and Kizil-Su across the Mandara, Gilgit river 
Lake Manasarovar—across the Nisadha and the Hemakuta, etc. 


This belief is not pecular to the Puranas only. The Chinese for instance 
represented the Tarim and Hwangho as one river. Huan Tsang says, ‘This 
river (Sita-Tarim) on the east enters the sea. Passing through the salt lake 
Yen-Tse (Lop Nor) it flows underground and emerges at the Tsih-Shi 
mountains (west of Lao-Chou?). It is the origin of our (Yellow) river.” 
The Persians and the Arabs borrowed the same idea from the Puranas as 
is evident from the following passage. “Another river Wajakh rises on the 
eastern side of the said mountain Mawisa at the extreme limit of the desett. 
It skirts the towns of Thajakh, Barihå and Kuskan, flows on through the 
province of Khotan and while passing through the region of Shachoer forms 
a swamp (Lake Lop Nor). Thence it flows down to the limits of Kucha, 


then passes through the province of Kursh and the province of Farjakali 
and empties itself into the Eastern Ocean. 


In the accompanying map of the Puranic Bhadravarsa or the Basin of the 


° , 
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i arim—tHiw š ч : ‚Б A ; 
n Tarim -H angho, the names of identified topographical features which 
\ occur in the basin have been entered. Unidentified ог doubtful features 
have been omitted. 


Let us now check the above observations with the help of minor regional 
descriptions given under the heading ‘Valleys between Mountains’ in the 
37th chapter of Vayu Purana. These accounts are very vivid, detailed anu 
quite often picturesque so much so that in some cases the poet and the 
priest throws the bewildered geographer into entire confusion. Here are a 
few examples: 


There is a valley between Sitanta and Kumuñja ranges where birds 
sing and numerable creatures live. [t is 300 Yojanas in length and 100 
Yojanas in breadth. There is a Jake and its water is beautiful clear 
and of a pleasant taste. The valley is beautified by fine-smelling lotuses. 
Big Durdharsa snakes are found there. In its clear water Devas and 
Demons always bathe. This sacred Sri Sar is famous in heaven and 
Mritya Loka.... On the eastern side of the lake saints (siddha-jana) 
reside. There is a big and beautiful garden full of flowers and fruits. It is 
100 Yojanas in breadth and 30 Yojanas in length. It is full of thousands 
of large trees which are half a Kos in height.... It is full of golden and 
green fruits, sweet-smelling and large. When they fall on the ground 
after ripening, the whole area is covered by them. It is known as Srivan 
and there are Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yaksas and Mahanagas who move 
freely in it. In that forest Goddes Laksmi? herself resides and saints pay 
their respects to her.? 

9. 'The next valley which is described is the one between Vikanka and 
Manišaila: 

'The Campaka forest measuring 200 Yojanas by 100 Yojanas is located 
between Vikanka and Maniśaila. Неге toc the saints live The flowers 
make the forest glow, as if it were on fire. The branches of those trees 
with big trunks are full of leaves which spread for about half a Kus 
upwards... It also contains yellow-coloured saffron... This forest is 
served by Demons, Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Kinnaras and Apsarás. 
Tiere is also the à$rama of god Kasyapa where saints and priests are 
found in large numbers and the four Vedas are read." 


| 3. The third valley mentioned in the same sequence contains: 


The beautiful talwan (Palm) forest which is 50 Yojanas long and 30 
Yojanas broad, lies between Maha Nila and Mukunja. Palm trees are 
| half a ‘Kos’ m height... It is said that Indra s King of Elephants, Aiva- 


| vata used to live in this forest.. e 
| y refer to three important oases which 


The above descriptions clearl ' nu T 1 
occur on the margin of the Tarim basin, where the rivers Kizil-Su, Yarkand 
and Aksu enter the sandy belt of the basin from the mountains. The first 
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of the valleys mentioned above is clearly the н п Which'is by 
far the richest in the whole of the Tarim [жын Т ле ue жЕ to 
the Yàrkand oasis and the third is the paliw forest w ann © ocated in and 
around Aksu. All the 3 oases lie between 3,300 and E ce and arc i 
strikingly similar. The first two are much bigger anc ate ey y famous for 

solar willows and their orchards and arbours with their inviting shade and 

their plentiful produce of fruits. It will be seen from the map that the 

Kashghar oasis lies between the Sitanta and Kumunja, Yarkand between 

Vaikanka and Manigaila and Aqsu or Aksu between Kumunja and Maha. 

Nila. This confirms the location of the Sitànta mountain which was identi- 

fied with the Kashghar range. Similarly the relative position of the other 

mountains, the Kumunja, the Vaikanka, the Manisaila and the Maha-Nila 

appear to be correct with reference to these oases on the one hand and the | 
river Tarim and its aflluents on the other. It is to be noted that the last i 
one, i.e., the Aksu oasis which is said to be between the Maha Nila moun- 
tain and the Mukuhja or the Kumunija is the only oasis which is actually 
located at the foot of the Tien-Shan, others are at some distance from the 
main ranges. The cities of Kashghar, Yarkand and Aksu’ (and Khotan) 
have been described time and again by travellers in ancient and medieval 
times. Their accounts show that they, particularly the first two, have been 
important centres of administration, culture, trade and commerce for 
centuries. Their products, agricultural and mineral, had acquired fame all 
over the known world. The beauty of these oasis towns, their arbours and 
meadows, irrigation channels and lakes, houses and temples, flowers and 
iruits, and all these іп the midst of a desert—qualified them for the epithet, 
‘paradise’, commonly used for describing them. It is no wonder therefore 
-that the Puranics honoured these ‘paradises’ by associating them with the 
Goddess Laksmi, God Kasyapa and Lord Indra to keep fresh in their 


memories the beauties of the land which was under their influence for a 
long time. As 


Two other regions.are described in the Vayu Purana with reference to 
the mountain mentioned earlier, It is said that: | 


here is a plain which is 
hundred:!2 Yojanas in bre 

, Sumedha mountains. 
and no creatures live 


seventy thousand Yojanas long and 
adth lies between Venuman (or Renuman) and 
In this plain there are no trees, creepers and gardens 
there. Only green meadows occur here and there." 

The extent and nature of the 
doubt that it refers to the Takla 
Tarm basin—the Dead Heart o 
it lies belong to the southern r 
and not to the northern r 


Plain’ depicted above shows without any 
makan desert which forms the core of the 
f Asia. The two mountains between which 
ampart of the basin (ie. the Altin Tagh) 
ange (Tien-Shan), since they are not mentioned 


2: 
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along with those mountains which flank the Tarim (Sità) river. They are 


therefore the eastern and western spurs of the former between which the 
desert lies. 


The other regions are described in the following words: 


North of Nisadha-Saila and Deva-Saila, the ground is thickly covered 
with broken stones and is a thousand Yojanas long and a hundred 
Yojanas in breadth. Even here there are no trees and creepers although 
sae TE of water spreads all over the place. Brahmans I have 

escribed in sequence all the valley. all she { sizes whic e 
e PE que a eee of-all shapes and sizes which are 


Cn the southern border of the Tarim basin lies the great mountain 
rampart of Kunlun and the subjacent range, the Altin Tagh. The iew 
streams which break through the outer ranges into the basin: to the north 
run through deep-cut inaccessible gorges. The outer slopes of these 
mountains are extraordinarily barren and forbidding. Throughout their 
whole length from east to west, the foot of their northern slopes is formed 
by a glacis of piedmont gravel attaining in parts a width of 40 miles and 
more and everywhere they are utterly barren. However, a few streams 
which have cut across this belt of gravel support some vegetation near its 
outer margin. It is, therefore, clear that this region is described very pre- 
cisely by the Puranas—as regards its position (north of:Nisadha and 
Devaküta), extent and nature. 


Besides these mountains, valleys and the rivers Tarim and Hwangho 
(called Sità) the Purànics also mention forty-two other streams of Bhadra- 
varsa (North China or the basin of the Hwangho)”. It is difficult to iden- 
tify them for two reasons: (1) the Chinese names of these streams differ 
considerably from the Indian names; (2) the changing courses of the rivers 
of North China have produced a drainage pattern which is substantially 
different from what it was about à thousand years ago. However, the long 
list of rivers brings out the fact that the major part of Bhadravarsa is a 
well-watered land of ample rainfall, crossed by innumerable streams irri- 
- gating a level land. This confirms the identify of Bhadravarsa with north- 
ern China where identical conditions of rainfall and drainage prevail. 


The Puranas deal with the population and settlements of the Tarim 
basin and North China (ie. Bhadravarsa and its eastern extension) under 


: three’ heads: 


(a) The oases settlements of the Tarim Basin. PR 
(b) ‘Delightful places on mountains, 1¢., the settlements in the 
mountainous zone of this region. 
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(c) Population in Bhadravarsa proper and its provinces. 


Of these (a) has already been discussed earlier in this chapter. As 
Soibution ation < settlement is given i 5 
regards (b), the distribution of population and s g n the 
Vayu Purana as follows: 
(i) Sītāntā mountain ( Kashghar range). The slopes of this mountain 
1 p vay И 
are depicted as full of waterfalls, extensive forests and abundance of tlowers 
and fruits which make it the most desirable mountain among men and gods 
alike. 
A large number of creatures live in them due to abundance of food. 
That mountain has a large number of caves in which people live. There 
lies the playing ground for god Indra and there is his famous Parijata 
forest famous in all the three Lokas... Devas, Demons, Pannagas, 
Yaksas, powerful Gandharvas, Siddhas, Kinnaras, etc. always play in that 
beautiful Indra-Vana. 


It is evident that this description fits in with the Kashghar range with 
pleasant forested slopes, sufficient moisture and presence of precious mine- 
cals. There are no cultivated fields or terraces on the mountain, hence no 
compact settlements occur on its slopes, although some people live scatter- 
ed in mountain caves or isolated valleys. Naturally no cities or settlements 


are associated with this mountain in the Puranas. 


(ii) The Kumunja mountain lying east (rather north-east) of the 
Sitàntà mountain is full of waterfalls and caves. ‘On its summit there are 
eight big cities (athpuras) belonging to demons. The Demons signify 
powerful and warlike people of alien races; in this case probably Tartars, 
of the adjacent highlands north of Kashghar and Aksu who live by plunder- 


ing the agricultural settlement on the basin below or robbing the caravans 
on the Great East-West routes. 


(iii) The Vajraka mountain or the northern rim of L. Bagrash and the 
Maha Nila, i.e. the Tien-Shan and its eastern offshoots also accommodated 
the ‘Demons’ (Toghuzhuza, and ‘horse-faced Kinnaras’ (Mongols ) who live 
in the caves of the former mountain, and in fifteen colonies (or cities as 
mentioned in the Purana) or on the heights of the latter range. These high- 
landers lived in enclosed settlements and high-walled houses in the Turfan 


1 n d. `. - * . °; . 
basin and Karashahr. The description of this area is fairly accurate in the 


Puranas. e 


: (iv) On the Venumàna mountain which according to our identification 
ri zc san beni border of the Tarim basin are the ‘cities of scholars’. 
a o big re RS not given but the names of their ‘owners: 
lars which Af n the Venumana mountain there are three cities of scho- 

are nity yojanas long and thirty yojanas in breadth. Powerful like 
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| Indra, three scholars named Uluka, Romesh and Maha Netra are their 


owners. Obviously this refers to three settlements in the Khotan-Kerya- 
Charchan region of the Tarim basin. 


(v) The description of cities or settlements on or near the Devaküta 
range (i.e. the Altin Tagh-Nam Shan range) as given in the Puranas is more 
precise, it runs as follows: 


On the extensive peak of Maryada mountain named Devaküta is the 
abode of Vinitanandan Suparna. That land stretches for about a hundred 
Yojanas and contains numerous majestic houses. The king of birds, 
Mahatma Garuda resides in Salmata dwipa where innumerable birds 
of Garuda's species live. On the southern side of that mountain there are 
seven strange peaks. Several big houses have been constructed there by 
Devas and decorated with golden garlands. There are seven cities of 
Gandharvas which are forty yoianas in length and thirty yojanas in 
breadth. Men and women live there. Powerful Agneyas and Gandharvas 
of powerful Kubera are the owners of these cities. On the northern peak 
cf Bhuvana Mountain is the residence of Sanghi-Kayo who is the enemy 
of Devas. The outer circle of that city measures 30 Yojanas. It is inacces- 
sible to enemies. ... There is an inaccessible city of demons named Kali 
Kaya full of rows of big houses of different colours on the next Maryada 
mountain. There are big roads and numerous houses decorated with 
gold and precious stones. They are always crowded by happy men and 
women.... The city named Sunassa is 100 Yojanas in length and 60 
Yojanas in breadth and looks like a cluster of clouds. On its southern 
peak there is a big city stretching 60 yojanas in length and 20 yojanas in 
breadth which belongs to Autkatch demons, with good physique. The 
city which is located on the central peak of Devaküta mountain is full 
of garlands and golden furrows. ... 18 


This passage evidently deals with two types of cities, situated in the 
Altin Tagh—Nan Shan regions: (a) cities of Gandharvas; (b) cities of 
demons (Kali-Kaya) and enemies of Devas (i.e. Sanghi-Kaya). 


Under category (a) fall the flourishing cities which existed between the 
Peishan and Nan Shan massifs and which were situated on the great ancient 
Ë ' route from the west to the east. “These include important towns Jike Sachow, 

Yumen, Ansi, Suchow, Kanchow, etc. In the second category are included 
the Tartar and Mongol towns of Qara-Shan, Turfan and Burkol which lie 


li away from the main route and were inhabited by powerful people of the 

| north. 

| Tke Vayu Purana gives a list of the provinces of Bhadravarsa proper 
7 ^ 


(N.China) and mentions: 


There are several countries (in Bhadravarsa) where a great variety of 
are looked after by several kings. In 
` 


people are living. These people 


2 A 
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any powerful peoples are living. These 


these countries (or provinces) m 
The names of these countries located 


countries are famous all around. 
on even and uneven land are: 
Sumangala, Suddha, Candrakanta, Sunandana, Vrajaka, Nila Mauleya, 
Sauvira, Vijaysthala, Mahasthala, Sakama, Mahakaga, Sumurdhaja, 
Vatranah, Sapasanga, Parivaya, Parachak, Samvakra, Mahendra, Sai- 
vala, Satnap, Kumuda, Sakmund, Urah-Sankirna, Bhaurnaka Yomaka, 
Vatsaka, Магаһа, Harvahaka, Sankha, Bhavimardra, Uttara, Hai- 
bhauma, Krsnabhauma, Subhauma and Mahabhauma. 


In that country (Bhadravarsa) people of yellow colour reside. 'These 
men are good-statured and powerful.'? 


Although the names of the provinces cannot be properly identified, the 
long list of provinces and the general fact that Bhadravarsa is the land of 
the ‘yellow people’ confirms that Bhadravarsa included only North China. 
Southern China south of the Tsing Ling mountain which was a densely 
forested, rugged and inaccessible region was excluded from Bhadravarsa. 
In fact South China was oëëupied by man more than a thousand years 
after he had settled down in North China. 


. 
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CHAPTER VIII Bharatavarsa : Physical 


BHARATAVARSA is commonly identified with the Indian .sub- 

continent. But, in fact, no comprehensive designation was given to the 

Indian sub-continent | in ancient Indian or foreign literature. ‘Sapta 

Saindhava was the name given to the Punjab plains by Vedic 

Aryans; ‘Aryavarta” was the designation of Aryan domain in the days of 

Baudhàyana and Manu; the word ‘Ind’ or Indu (Hindu) was applied by 

Darius and Herodotus to the Indus Valley and the Upper Gangetic region 
with which they were acquainted. It is only in or about the 4th century 

в.с. that Katyayana and Megasthenes give an account of approximately | 
the whole country down to the Pandya region in the extreme south. The 

Epics also mention the Pandya realm in the south and the peninsulas and 

islands beyond the Bay of Bengal. 


With the extension of the domains of Indian monarchs (for instance, 
Asoka), Bharata acquired a wider significance and it came to include the 
north-western lands up to the Hindükush and south-eastern lands up to 

umatra and А. Cunningham names it Greater India and prefers to 

identify the traditional nine dwipas (or regions) of Bharatavarsa with 
regions within the Indian sub-continent as well as the peninsula and 
islands beyond the two Indian seas, i.e., the Bay of Begal and the Arabian 
Sea. 


The shape and bulk of Bharatavarsa is given in various Puranas and 
contemporary literature where it has been variously described as a half 
moon, a triangle, a rhomboid or an unequal quadrilateral or like a drawn 
bow. Ptolemy ignores the Indian peninsula altogether and in his map the 
Indian coastline is represented by almost a straight line from the Gangetic 
delta to Makran. These various shapes have at least one common feature, 
the concave shape of the Himalayas (along its northern borders) which 
occupy the base of these figures. The shape of the Indian peninsula, ie. 
the country south of the Vindhyas and its N.W. corner, i.e. North Afghani- 
stan, were variously conceived and this gave rise to discrepancies in various 
descriptions. The Markandeya Purana (Kürmavibhaga, Ch. 58) compares 
the shape of the country with that of a tortoise floating on water and 
facing the east. It places the various population groups on or near its face, 
legs, tail and body. Obviously the “tortoise' in the above description covered 
the whole of the Indo-Gangetic Plain, the Kabut Valley, the western coastal 
region up to the source of the Godavari, the eastern coastal plain up to 
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and including Kalinga and the Central Indian Plateau up to the crest of the 
б o li B H š 

i ab imits is not represc 
Satpuras. The rest of the Peninsula beyond these | ! er esented 
in this scheme. The different shapes of Bharatavarsa as given in ancient 

rari i rocess of the extënsi 
literature therefore represent various stages In mus e RR 
of the occupied or known areas of the country during the course of history, 
To say that there are inconsistencies in the Puranas regarding the shape 


of the country is thus unfair. 


The topography of the country finds a prominent place in our ancient 
literature. This is but natural. High or steep mountains and broad and 
perennial rivers control and guide human movements and influence human 
settlement; thus from the human point of view they are very significant, 
The Puranas, therefore, always introduced regions, lands or countries, big or 
small by means of their important mountains and rivers. They. also. found 

| it-necessary to classify-mountains according to. their functional.significance, 


lor instance we have Maryàda, parvatas, (boundary mountains), Varsa 
iparvatas (regional mountains) Viskambha parvatas. (subjacent mountains), 
i Kula-parvatas..(group or class mountains) and Ksudra-parvatas (small 
3 hills). This classification is helpful in the identification of land features on 


a relief map of the country. 


Many scholars, including those mentioned earlier, have attempted to 
identify and locate on a modern map of India, the relief features of Bhàrata- 
varsa as given in the Puranas. In general, they take cognizance of: 


(i) The rivers which flow from particular mountains mentioned in 
the Puranas. 


(ii) The tribes, people or territories (janpadas) which are associated 
with those features. ) 


(Hi) Corresponding description of features ог reference to mountains, 
rivers or tribes in the Epics and contemporary Sanskrit and Pali 
literature. 


(iv) Description of the country by the Greek, the Chinese and other 
foreign writers and travellers, 


(v) Archaeological records. 


It is not intended to repeat the investigations of these scholars here and 
to treat each feature independently. If is felt that it would be more pro- 
fitable to add short. notes-on, the, rivers. of. Bhàratavarsa án a tabular form 
for the sake of convenience and ready reference and to map the important 

Wnateral_and, cultural, features of Bharatavarsa keeping in view the follow: 
ing broad principles: TN Hei digo: 


(a) The ma 


Jor.rivers һауе, always been the main lines of communication 
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in the country particularly in the Great Northern Plains and as man had 
to depend on them for communication as well as perennial water supply, 
all settlements tended to occupy a site on or as near the high banks of the 
rivers as possible. These were the areas which have been frequented by 
man for a long time. Hence the accounts of features in the vicinity of river 
valleys should be fairly correct. ë 


(b) On the other hand the regions of difficulty or negative areas dis- 
couraged population and settlement. Deserts, snow-clad ог glaciated 
regions, areas of steep slopes and rugged topography, dense forests and 
swamps retard the processes of human occupation, therefore the accounts 
of such areas or topographical features situated in these environments are 
likely (not necessarily) to be inaccurate. Reported distances and direction: 
in such regions have to be carefully considered and revised or discarded 
if necessary. 


(c) A map of ancient routes particularly across difficult country is very 
helpful in the location of features. Generally the topographical features 
described in ancient literature occur on or near well established routes. a 
Conversely, wherever two similar features answer a particular description, 
the one nearer the common route is more probable. 


(d) To identify features with the help of the tribes or population 
groups which are associated with them in ancient literature is often mislead- 
ing. Tribes or groups may have migrated and settled down in other regions 
thus associating themselves with new environments described variantly in 
different works. 


Two base maps, one of negative areas (i.e., showing areas of dense for- 
ests, steep mountains and reserts, etc., as they were about a thousand years 
back) (Fig. 12) and the other of ancient routes were therefore first prepared 
and superimposed on a relief map in which account was taken of possible 
changes which the rivers might have suffered during the last 1000-1500 
years. The Puranic topographic features were then plotted with help of 
these maps. In doing so, all these features which are obviously correct 
according to Puránic accounts and have been unanimcusly identified by 
scholars, have been adopted as such and plotted. Other features which 
required consideration have been thoroughly examined and marked in the 
light of the above principles. The result is the Puranic maps of rivers and 
mountains, population centres and regions. These maps which depict the 
major geographical features (physical, human and regional) represent the 
most probable picture of the land which our ancient writers had in their 
mind. 


The mountains and rivers (not all) which have been identified and 


| - 
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tabulated below have shown on the accompanying physiographic maps of 
Bharata. The maps thus bring out the location of the seven ranges of 
Bharata mentioned in the Puranas besides Himavat. Of these, the Sahya, 
the Malaya and the Mahendra Giri present no difficulty. The. Pàri- 
patra is the ring of ranges north of the Narmada which nearly encir- 
cle the catchment areas of the Chambal and the Betwa. It corresponds with 
the Aravallis and the Western V indhyas. Riksa-parvat represents the modern 
Vindhvas from the source of the Sonar to the eastern limit of the ranges 
which mark the cathment area of the Riven Son. The V indhya proper of the 
Puranas included the Satpuras (south of the Narmada), thé*Mahadeo Hills, 
the Hazaribagh Range and Rajmahal Hills and their spurs which fan out 
towards the Сайра. It is to be noted that the three ranges Riksa, Vindhya 
and Sukhtimat (which is discussed im the following paragraphs) meet in 
the Mandla Knot. In this knot three corresponding E-W ranges, the South- 
етп Maikal, the Northern Maikal and the Central ridge can be easily 
noticed on a modern contour map of this region (see Fig. 13). 


Süktimat, Suktiman or Suktimanta (Matsya) is one of the seven prin-. 


cipal ranges of Peninsular India (cf. Rajasekhara's Kaviyamimamsa). One 
of the principal rivers coming down this mountain, Rsikulya has been 
included among the rivers flowing from the Mahendra mountain by the 
majority of Puranas while Matsya Purana excludes it from the former. The 
Kurma. Purana speaks of Тгіѕата, Rsika (Rsikulya) апа VarhSadharini as 
flowing from the Süktimat and not from Mahendra as other Puranas say. 
f {This means that the Rsikulya, Pitrisoma and Vaméadhàra are doubtful 
rivers in the sense that they may be associated either with the Mahendra 
mountain or Süktimat mountain. They were border cases, hence it may 
sifely be concluded that the Mahendra and Süktimat mountains are so 
close to, and so mixed up with, each other that a river or rivers may be 
taken as coming from one ór the other mountain. Such cases are not un- 
common in Puranic descriptions. For instance, the majority of the Puranas 
_ mention the Payosni, the Nirvindhya and the Tapi as rivers rising in the 
s Vindhyas while the Visnu Purana considers them as rising in the Riksa 


i 
> 


mountain. Thus the inference is that the two mountains are so close to 


cach other and their extent so undefined that some rivers may be associated : 


with either of them. In fact the two ranges, the Vindhya and Riksa are so 
mixed up with each other that some Purànas give instead of a separate list 
of rivers from each, a composite list of rivers having their sources in both 
these mountains. It is also possible that there may be rivers of the same 
name in two entirely different regions but the Puranic descripticns are so 
cléar on this point that one would like to favour the earlier conclusion, that 
the same rivers have been included in both the lists. | 


The Puránic list of important mountains of Bharata follows a simple: 
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but natural pattern. These ranges are nothing but the watersheds which 
bound wholly or partly the catchment areas of important rivers of Bharata- 
varsa. For instance, the catchment areas of the Ganga, the Sindhu and the 
Lohita (Brahmaputra) are associated with the Himavat; those of the 
Godavari, the Krsna and the Kaveri with the Sahya; those of the Tapti, 
Narmada (Visnu Purana) and the Baitarani with the Vindhyas, etc. The 
only important river whose catchment area is not covered by the Himavat, 
the Sahya, the Mahendra, the Malaya, the Riksavat and the Vindhya is the 
Mahanadi, a considerable river system which is not accounted for in the 
general pattern of Purànic topographical description. Therefore the Sükti- 
mat, the remaining range from the Puranic list is verg likely the one which 
is associated-with the basin of the Mahanadi.. —- 

In the topographical map of Bharata, the Süktimat mountain is shown 
as a ring of ranges that encircle the Mahànadi basin which very nearly 
concides with the present Mahakosala and the Puranic Daksina-Kosala. 
The northern and north-western portion of this divide coincides with the 
southern Maikala range, the southern and eastern with the hills | of Kanker, 
and Sambalpur. The rivers which flow from the Süktimat are given by the 
Puranas as the Rsikulya or the Ka'sika (Matsya), the Kumari or the 
Sükamàri, the Mandaga, the Manda Vahini, the Krpa or Кара and the 
Palagini (Paisini). The Vamana Purana adds two more, the Suni and the 
Sudami (see Table below). Of these the Mandaga is probably the river 
Mand, a leftbank tributary of the Mahanadi which itself is represented 
in the list as the Manda Vahini, The Krpa is the Arpa which joins the 
Seonath or the Süni, a, considerable river, and their combined waters fall 
into the Mahanadi from the north. The Palaéini is either the Jonk, a right- 
bank tributary of the Mahanadi on which the town Paraswani stands and 
reminds one of the name of the river Palasini or the bigger river Pairi 
which after joining the Sandur (or Sudami?) meets the Mahanadi at 
Rajim. The former is more probable since the main route from the coast 
into the Mahanadi basin crossed the river at Sankra while the latter was 
far away from the established route. 

‘These and other rivers of Bharatavarsa listed in the Puranas have been 
tabulated on the following pages. The Table gives their names as given 
in different Puranas as well as short notes where necessary on some of 
them. These notes are intended to supplement those already given in 
carlier works, It will be seen that in the identification of features, geogra- 
phical relationships are given more importance than the accounts of these 


f eatures found elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER Ix Bharatavarsa: Regional 
Classification 


BHARATAVARSA, according to Puranic cosmography, was divided 


i 6 into ‘nava khandas’ or nine divisions or units. According to Markandeya 
8 5 Purana they are: 

| 

ty 

b. Indradwipah Kaserumans-Tamraparno Gabhastiman 


Nagadwipa statha Saumyo Gandharvo Varunas tatha 
Agam tu nacamastesám dwipah ságarasvrtah* 
Yojananám sahasram vai dwipo yam daksinottarat 
Brahmanah Ksatriya Vaisyah Südraácantalis Thita doii2° 


These nine ‘bhedas’ or ‘khandas’ of Bharatavarsa are mentioned also in 
the famous astronomical work, the Siddhanta Siromani (11. 41) of the 
celebrated astronomer Bhaskaracarya, as well as in the majority of Puranas, 
The Vàmana and the Garuda Puranas, however, replace Saumya and Gan- 
dharva by Kataha and Simhala. The ninth dwipa which is described as 
‘encircled by seas’, ‘extending over a thousand yojanas from north to south, 
with Kiratas at the eastern extreme and Yavanas (or Ionians) at the 
western end and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai$yas and Sudras residing in 
between’, is not mentioned by name in the majority of the Puranas. The 
name is supplied by the Vamana Purana as Kumara (XIII. ii) and by the 
Kumarika Khandam of the Skanda Purana as Kumarika (30, 60). The 
Kavyamimamsa of Кајаѕекһага also gives the name of the ninth dwipa as 
Kumari (Dasavibhaga, р. 92). The Markandeya Purana along with other 
Puranas describes the nine dwipas as ‘separated by seas and as being 


mutually inaccessible’ (Samudrantarita jneyaste tvagamyah parasparam, 
Mark. 575). 


As details of these nine khandas are lacking in the Puranas, there has 
been a lot of speculation and a great deal of disagreement among scholars 
regarding their identification. Thus, Alberuni identifies ja үр with 
Madhyadeáa, i.e., the Middle Country “(Indica Т, p. 296), while Abul Fazl 
in his Ain-CAkbari places it between Lanka and the Mahendra hills (Ш. 
p. 31) which somewhat agrees with the location of the dwipa as described 
in Skanda Purana. Majumdar identifies it with Burma. The next dwipa, 
Kaserumat, is placed by Alberuni to thé east of Madhyadesa, and by Abul 
Fazl, between the Mahendra and Sukti hills. Majumdar dentine: it with the 
Malay Peninsula. The third dwipa; Татгауагпа or (Tamrapama or Tām- 


^ 4 
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raparni) is placed in the south-east by Alberuni and between Sukti and 
Malaya by Abul Fazl. It has been identified by some scholars 
| E the region drained by the river Tamrapami in the extreme 
| south, and y others with Ceylon which the Greek geographers 
| knew as Taprobane, and is referred to in the inscriptions of Asoka 
| as Tambapanni. Gabhastimat, according to Abul Fazl, lay between 
the Raksa and the Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south 
of the MadhyadeSa, According to Smith, Nagadwipa seems to he 
identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon. Saumya has not been 
identified, but Kataha which is the substitute reading in the Vamana 
Purana has been identified by some with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
| Gandharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of the Madhyadeśa; it 
| could be the well-known and ancient region of Gandhara. Garuda Purāņa 
| reads Simhala (instead of Candharva) which probably indicates Ceylon. 
| Varuna, the eighth dwipa, is placed by Abul Fazl between the Sahya and 

the Vindhya. Cunningham? suggests that these nine khandas belong to 

greater India, i.e., Greater Bharatavarsa which included the islands and : 
| peninsula of the East Indies and not to Bharata proper. Thus he d 
| the nine khandas with Burma, Malaya Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, etc. 


The above paragraphs show that there is much confusion about the 
| location of the nine khandas of the Puranas. To make sense out of this 
| confusion, it will first be necessary to marshall all the facts which are given 
in any Ригапа and which are directly or indirectly related to the extent 
and location of Bharatavarsa and its nava khandas. For this purpose we 
tentatively select Vayu Purana since it gives practically all the details 
necessary for our discussion in a logical sequence. The Vayu Purana 
mentions the following facts: 


li 1. Bharatavarsa lies north of the ‘sea’ and south of Himavan (45, 75). 
l 3 Е 
| 9. ‘It is 9,000 yojanas in extent from Kumarikya to Ње Сайса and 


| from north to south' (45, 81). This statement is in accordance with the 
general regional pattern of Jambu Dwipa in which each regional belt be- 
tween the principal mountain chains is 9,000 yojanas in width. 


| 3. "Indradwipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna, Gabhastimàn -Nàgadwipa, 
| Saumya, Gandharva and Varuna are the eight khandas of Bharatavarsa 
| ` (45, 79). Although the name of the ninth khanda is not given, z ae num: 
ber of the khandas is nine (45, 78). The ninth khanda exten s for 1,000 
Yojanas (45, 80). On its east live Kiratas, on its west, Yavanas, and in its 
centre, Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Südras. - Tow ism 


“4. "They (the khandas) are all surrounded by sea and are therefore 
mutually inatcessible’ (45, 78). 


» 5 5 
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» 5. ‘He who conquers and holds all of them is called Samrat or Em- 
1 регог (45, 86). 
—— - ай мө, . 
6. Thereafter paras 86-137 of chapter 45 of the Vayu Purana give 
details of the. regional. mountains (Kul-Parvatas), rivers and people of 
Bharatavarsa. Then follow chapters 46 and 47 which deal with the regions 
lying north of Bharatavarsa, ie. the Trans-Himalayan regions. Chapter 48 
\ specifically describes ‘the lands south of Bharatavarsa which clearly implies 
\ that these lands are not included in Bharatavarsa but lie outside its limits 


\\to its south. - The contents of this chapter have been examined and fully 


TH TÑ anl peninsulas of South-Eastern Asia lay beyond the limits of Bharatavarsa. 


| Para 6 above, therefore, at once disproves the contention of Cunning- 
ham, Majumdar and others who supposed that Bharatavarsa, in the context 
‘of its nine divisions, meant Greater India and included the Malay Penin- 
isula and the islands of the East Indies. It is true that the Indian monarchs 
| * at one time ruled over South-Eastern Asia but the facts enumerated above 
show that the Puranas clearly distinguished between India proper or Bha- 
ratavarsa and the islands or dwipas which lie to the south-east of it. 


We have therefore to find the nine khandas of Bharatavarsa within 

India proper which satisfy statements 1-4 mentioned above. But, statement 

4, if taken literally as it has been taken by many scholars, apparently pre- 

sents an anomaly. How can we divide Bharatavarsa into regions*'sur- 

rounded by sea’ and ‘mutually inaccessible’? This anomaly is resolved if 

| we take-a broader and more rational view of the statement which may be 
|! analysed as follows: : ex ВА 2 - 


(i) ‘Surrounded by sea' actually means “surrounded wholly or partially 
by a sheet of water’. This sheet of water may be a sea, an arm of a sea 
Or even a broad and deep ziver, which is normally difficult to cross. 


. (ii) ‘Inaccessible means “difficult of access’ wholly, on account of a 
vast or deep expanse of water. surrounding the region or partly on account 
of water and partly on account of other natural obstacles ('e.g., thick forests, 
high mountains, swamps or deserts). For example, the Makran coast is 
‘inaccessible’ to the rest of India: since it is surrounded on one side by а 
sea, on another side by the water of the Indus and on the remaining sides 
by barren hills or sandy plains. ` Again, the land beyond the lower Brahma- 
putra is “difficult of access’, since its ‘broad and deep valley separates the 
eastern region from the rest of India. ; š US : 


` Let us, therefore; first Gf all find those regions of India which are diffi- 
cult of access from the Gangetic plain by virtue of the fact that they are 
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bounded by a large river or a sea and are normally ‘inaccessible’ on account 
of these alone or in conjunction with other natural obstacles. The physical 


map of India, read with the map of “Negative Areas’, shows that these 
regions are: 


(a) the Trans-Indus and the Trans-Brahmaputra regions of India; 
(b) the western and the eastern coastal plains; and 


i (c) Peninsular India. 


То the above-mentioned observations let us add the following informa- 


i tion which may be helpful in the identification of many (if not all) of the 
| nava khandas’ of Bharatavarsa: 


| (i) The Western or Arabian Sea has long been known as the abode 

| of Varuna just as the Eastern (or Bay of Bengal) was considered as the 
abode of Laksmi. Therefore, Varuna Khanda is likely to have been located 
on the coast of the Arabian Sca. 


(ii)  Gandharva Khanda appears to be related to the ancient Gandharva 


| land and may therefore be located in the Trans-Indus region of India. 
2 NAN Ka Un VAL DM 


(ii) Tamravarna Khanda (Tāmraparņa according to Kürma and 
Tamraparni according to Matsya) appears to be associated with the 
River Tàmrapani which rises in the Malaya range. 


northern India come from the east. The track of tropical cyclones which 
cause rains there runs from the apex of the Bay of Bengal up the Cangetic 
Delta to the Gangetic Plains from east to west. Indradwipa, therefore, in 
| all likelihood, indicates a region beyond the Brahmaputra in the east. 
Garuda Purana expressly mentions that it lies beyond the Mahendra range. 


I (iv) Imdra is the god of rain. The monsoonic rain-bearing winds in 
t 


(v) The Vamana and Garuda Puranas substitute Kataha and Simhala — v. 
; . 2 . . . 5 . у 7 
for Saumya and Gandharva. This most probably implies that in a later period 7 


РА 


of Indian history, the Trans-Indus regions were lost to India, were conse- v d 
quently considered extra-Indian and dropped from the list. Their place 

Was taken by regions added by territorial acquisitions in the south and 

west. Kathiawar (Kataha) and Ceylon (Simhala), it appears, were added 

to the traditional list as the two new*khandas or regions of India. 


(vi) The Nagas or serpent-worshippers figure in a semi-mythical wav 
in the early epic traditions. In protohistoric times, they are mentioned as 
People associated with various mountainous regions called after the names 
of serpent-kings like Vasuki, Karkotaka, Ananta, Sesa, Samkhacüda, i 
1k ir d: lers were marti epic heroes like 
rika and Taksaka. Their daughters were married to ep 


MA 9 
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Arjun 
extended all over the mountainous belt between the Narmada and the 


Godavari along the Vindhya and the Satpura up to the Chhota-Nagpur 
plateau. 

Considering all the points mentioned above and the inaccessible or 
partly-accessible natural regions of India detailed above, we may con. 
clude that: 


Tamravama = the sector of the Indian peninsula south of the Kaveri. 
Indra = the Trans-Brahmaputra region. 


Kaserumat = the coastal plain between the deltas of Godavari and 
Mahanadi. 


Gabhistiman = the hilly belt between the Narmada and the Godavari. 
Saumyo = the coastal belt west of the Indus. 
Gandharva = the cis-Indus region. 


Varuna = the western coast of India. 


The Puranic ‘nava khandas’ mentioned above are comparable to the 
division of Вһагаќауагѕа into nine bhedas by the celebrated astronomers 
Parasara and Varáhamihira.) These astronomers conceived the shape of 
India as that of a tortoise (Karma) lying outspread; they therefore des- 
cribe the country as Kürma-cakra. Each of the nine bhedas is called a 
Warga by Varahamihira; Bharatavarsa is thus divided into nine parts con- 
forming to nine of the ten points of the compass, e.g., the central, eastern, 
southern, western, northern, south-eastern or Agneya, south-western or 
Nairata, north-western or Vayava and north-eastern or Arsana. Paneala was 
the main district in the central division, Magadha in the eastern, Pulinda 
in the north-eastern, Madra in the northern, Harahaura (Hara Huna) in 
the north-western, Sindhu in the western, Anarta in the south-westem, 
Avanta in the southern and Kalinga in the south-eastern (Brhat Sam. 
XIV, 32, 33,). But when Varahamihira describes details, he assigns 
Sindhu and Sauvira in the south-western division (Nairata) along with 
Pahlava and Kamboja and evidently Anarta also (ibid, XIV. 17). These 
details are also supported by the Markandeya Purana, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west. 


The Puranas as well as the Mahabharata give and follow a simpler 
though less scientific regional division of Bharatavarsa, i.e., its division into 
5 or 7 regions. The division of India into five regions is as old as the 


Atharvayeda (XIX. 17. 19). and the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14), and 


3 : Я ` 
a and Kuša, son of Rama. Маса colonies and kingdoms therefore 
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was adopted by the later Brahmanical and Buddhistic authorities? Thus 

Smrti writers like Baudhàyana seem to Suggest a fivefold division while 
Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimarhša actually adopts it. Buddhist writers like 

Yuan Chwang and the authors of earlier texts also follow the same division. 

The Mahabharata also describes five divisions in detail, the central or 
Madhyade$a, the eastern, southern, western and northern and at least three 

Puranas, the Matsya, Vayu and Visnu, agree with it. According to the Visnu x 
Purana, Madhyadeéga was occupied by the Kurus and Paficalas, the east by 

the people of Kamarüpa, the south by the Pundras, Kalirigas and Magadhas. 

the west by the Saurastras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Karusas, Malavas, 

Sauviras and Saindhavas, and the north (?) by the Hunas, Salvas, the 

people of Sakala, Ambasthas, Parasikas, Ramas, etc. (Wilson's Visnu 

Purana, Vol. II. Bk. II. 3. p. 132); there is, however, no mention of the 
northern division in the text but it is nevertheless evident. The Visnu 

Puràna list of countries is very meagre; the Mahabharata has a much longer 
catalogue, but it is without any arrangement; so also is the Padma Purina,’ г 


The longest list ОЁ countries and peoples of India given under this 
regional scheme is, however, contained in the Markandeya, the Brahmanda 
and the Vayu Puranas. Both the Markandeya and the Brahmanda refer 
to the territorial divisions of India ( Kumaridwipa) as numbering seven, 
the latter expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa was divided 
into seven regions (sapta khandam).5 But this division into seven regions 
is not in any way fundamentally different from the division into five which 


` is adopted by the majority of the Puranas, and the Mahabharata. This will 


be evident from the lists of the divisions which are as follows: the Madhya- 
desa, the Udicya or north, the Pracya or east, the Daksinapatha or south 
the Aparanta or west, the Vindhyan region and the Himalayan region 
(Parvatasreyinah ). 


The Markandeya Ригапа has also a second classification, apart from this 


seven, into nine, adopted certainly from the astronomical and astrological 
work of Varahamihira and Parasara. As mentioned earlier, India is described 
as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise looking eastward; the various 
countries and peoples of Bharatavarsa are distributed accordingly over the 
different parts of his body, together with corresponding lunar constellations. 
The majority of the names of countries-and peoples is very much the same 
as we find in the Nadyadi Vamana section of the same Purana, but there 
are also many names that are entirely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that, geographically speaking, the divi“ 
sion of our country into seven regions is simple and is easily comprehended. 


We, therefore, propose to follow the account as given in the Nadyadi 
Varnana section (Ch. 58) of the Markandeya Purana. The Brahmanda and 
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il the Vàyu Puranas, and as a matter of fact other Puranas also, give us nothing 
i more than what is presented in these two sections of the Markandeya Purana. 
1 a === grees ae TE 

M The Madhyadesa or central region (see the relief map of India) covered 
^i approximately the upper and middle Gangetic basin and tbe Yamuni- 
| Cambal catchment area up to and including the Sone valley on the east, 
Sutlej on the north-west, Himalayas on the north, Aravallis on the west and 
the Satpura in the south. The Northern (or rather north-western) region 
comprised the whole of the Indus Basin including that of the river Kabul 
up to the Hindükush. Its southern boundary may be taken as the River 
Sutlej. West of the Aravallis and south of the Sutlej up to and including the 
Baluchistàn ranges on the west and the northern portion of the western | 
coastal plain up to the Tapti was the western region of the Puranics. The 
eastern region extended from the eastern limit of the central region up to 
the Assam hills from east to west and from the Himalayas to the | 
eastern coastal plain, up to Mahendri. The rest of the peninsula south of 
the Satpuras was the southern region of Bharatavarsa. 


— 


= . 
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CHAPTER ХХ Bharatavarsa: Janapadas 
or Communities 


THE Ригас lists of janapadas’ (or territorial units) and people (er 
ai communities) are identical for the simple rcason that each janapada is 
named after the community inhabiting it or vice versa. For instance, the 
Kuru janapada was the territory occupied by the Kurus, while Nasikyas 
| was the name given to the people occupying the Nasik region. Thus in all 
Puranic accounts the terms, ‘people’, and 'janapadas' are synonymous and 
interchangeable. rr 


For the following discussion on the identification and location of the 
janapadas of Bharatavarsat we shall follow the Puranic classification and ` 
sequence. The Puranas give the lists of janapadas or people in each major 
region mentioned in the previous chapter in a certain order which runs 
as follows: 


1. The janapadas or the people of Madhya De$a or Central Region 
9. The janapadas or the people of Udicya or North-Western Region 
3. The janapadas or the people of Aparanta or South-Western Region 


4. The janapadas or the people of Pracya or Eastern Region 


5. The janapadas or the people of Daksinapatha or Southern Region 
6. The janapadas or the people of Vindhyan Lands 
7. The janapadas or the people of Mountain Regions. 


1. THE JANAPADAS OF MADHYADESA 


The old name of the Upper Gangetic Basin, ‘The United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh’ was not too ugly for use as a label, for it suggested some 
of the significant disunities typical of this area, though there is enough 
fundamental unity for it all to be ifcluded in a single region, even if we 
extend its eastern limits down to the Bihar valley—to include at least Patna 
and the confluences of the Sone and the Gandak; and its north-western 
limits to the valley of the Ghaggar which lies beween the Yamuna and “tho 
Sutlej. ; 


This was the ‘Middle Country’ of the Epics, the Mahabharata and the 
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rell as of the Puranas. The Great Battle’ was fought On its 
north-western margins, the land of Krsna's early exploits pus western 
border, the home of Rama was in Ayodhya and the centre of Bra nmanism 
was at Varanasi. The Buddha and his creed were born here, = it was 
the appropriate centre of the empire of Aśoka, traces of E du. рина still 
surviving in the subsoil of Patna. It was the Hindustan of the ! [uslim his- 
torians and Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Jaunpur and Lucknow were medieval 
capitals. It has always been the heart of India, typically Indian and securely 
Indian. Central India was almost as safe a bulwark as the Himalayas; both 
the north-western highlands (beyond Panjab) and the south-eastern ocean 
were remote, and the lands of approach from both were difficult and un- 
attractive. Its security helped to make it, in a land of sanctuaries’, the 
richest in shrines; its nodality helped to make it the home of Hindi, the 
nearest approach amongst the Indian languages—to a lingua franca; and 
it has much fundamental unity—in structure and relief, in climate and its 
vegetational controls, in the density and occupation of its people.” 


Ramayana, as w 


[t is to be remembered that the whole Upper Gangetic Basin, as defined 
above, was once mostly covered with woodlands and forests. The earliest 
Aryan settlements were on the rivers amidst cleared or open lands. It was 
from these nuclei that the territories of various tribes or communities who 
had settled there grew into compact units and led to the foundation of the 
respective janapadas and kingdoms. Naturally, within a uniform plain the 
boundary lines or frontier zones between the different territories were 
either the broad flood plains of the great rivers or the thick forests which 
remained uncleared for a long time. Some of these forests (Suayamjata- 
vana) remained the normal feature of the land. For instance, the Kuru- 
jangala was a wild region in the Kuru realm (discussed below), which 
extended as far as the Kamyaka forest. The kingdom of Uttara-Paficala was 
founded in this jungle tract. The Afijanavana at Saketa, the Mahavana at 
Vaisali and the Mahavana at Kapilavastu were natural forests, which 
extended up to the slopes of the Himalayas. The Parileyyakavana was an 
elephant-forest at some distance from Kaugambi on the way to Saravasti. 
The Lumbinivana on the Rohini, the Nagavana of the Vajji kingdom, the 
Salavana of the Mallas at Kusinàrà, the Bhesakalavana in the Bharga king- 
dom, the Simsapavana at Kausambi, the forest to the north of Setavya in 
Kosala and the one near Alvi and ће" Pippalivana of the Moriyas may be 


cited as typical examples of natural forests which covered a substantial 
area of the Basin, 


"The Puranic janapadas of the 
fined in terms of two natural featu 
detailed below: 


‘Middle Country’ can therefore be de- 
res, the rivers and the forests. They are 


. e 
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The Janapadas of the Gangetic Doabs 


| Kuru. The land of the Kurus was originally the hinterland of Delhi 
| west of the Yamuna where they first settled. Later they pushed their 
| boundary towards the east across the Yamunà and the Doab to the Сайра. 
: The Puranic janapada of Kuru may be identified with the region bounded 
by the Ghaggar in the west, the Ganga on the east and the forest belts in 
the north and south. Their two capitals, Indraprastha on the Yamuna and 
Hastinapur on the Ganga are well known. 


^" Jangala. This janapada is usually associated with the Kurus and is 
f sometimes called Kuru ]айра!а. It may therefore be inferred that Kuru 
Jangala was the wasteland of the Kurus and that it occupied the wooded 
north-eastern part of their territory, which extended up to the Kamyaka 

Forest in the north. 


Pancala. The janapada of Paficala may be considered as coterminous 
with Rohilkhand of modern times, with the central portion of the Yamuna- 
Сайра doab added to it. It extended from the Сайра in the west to the 
Sarju on the east and occupied only the northern half of their doab and 
the middle portion of the Yamuna and Ganga doabs. It had two divisions, 
the northern with its capital at Ahicchatra and the southern, with its 
capital at Kampila. They have been identified as Ramnagar (in the Bareilly 
district) and Kampilya (in the Furrukhabad district) respectively. The 
dividing line between the Northern and Southern Pancala was the river 
Сайра. The southern boundary of the Pañcala territory again coincided 
with the forest belts already mentioned above. 


. Kosala. "The Ko$ala janapada approximately coincided with the Sarju- 
Rapti doab. It also had two capital cities, Sravasti and Saketa. According 
to the Epics and some Buddhist works, Ayodhyà seems to have been the 
earliest capital and Saketa the later. In Buddha's time Ayodhya became 
an unimportant town, but Saketa and Sravasti were two of the six great 
1 cities of India. Sravasti has been identified with Sahet-Mahet which lies on 
| the boundary of the Gonda and Bahraich districts, 19 miles from Balram- 
| pur. At times Ko£ala extended further south beyond the Sarju and included 
| not only the Gomati-Ganga-Sarju triangle but also absorbed the janapada 
| of Кат. ` 


Кай. It was one of the ancient janapadas with its capital at 
Varanasi and was counted among the sixteen Mahajanapadas of India. It 
extended to and included the southern portion of the Ganga-Gomati doab 
and also the Trans-Ganga tract bounded in the north and south by forest 
belts. 
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i ‘amuna-Gangd Axis 
The Janapadas South of the Хатип 


Further cast of the Kasi-Kosala janapadas beyond the Son 
and south of the Ganga was the janapada of Magadha. It was bounded by 
the Son on the west, the Сайда on the north and the spurs of the Vindhyan 
plateau which touch the Ganga near Monghyr on the cast, and V indhyan 
forests on the south. This janapada should normally be included. in the 
eastern lands but since it lies on the borders of the ‘Eastern’ and ‘Middle 


Magadha, 


Countries’ and alse because the territory of Magadha annexed lands to 
the west of the Son, the Puranas thought it fit to include Magadha too in 


the ‘Middle Country’. 


Kuntala. This janapada has been located by Cunningham to the south 
` of the Ganga near Chunar. If this is correct the Kuntala janapada couid 
ut ` /\ correspond to the Mirazapur District of U.P. between the Ganga and Son 
wat S | rivers. A major part of the Ganga-Son doab was covered with forests and 
woodlands. 


The Janapadas of the Trans-Yanund Region (Western) 


Before we attempt the identification of those janapadas which were 
located in this region, i.e., approximately in the present east Rajasthan and 


which were included in the ‘Middle Country’ of the Puranas, it would be 
helpful to take note of its physical framework; 


The dominating features of Rajasthan are the Aravallis and the desert 
of Thar. The main Aravalli range runs from Gujarat in the south-west t» 
Delhi in the north-east. Its steep front to the desert plains of Thar is 
formed of discontinuous and sometimes echeloned ridges, the highest 
point, the great granitic mass of Mt. Abu (5,646 feet) lies off the main 
axis in the extreme south-west. Around Udaipur, the Aravallis reach their 
culmination in a great node of spurs and curving ridges; thence another 
series of low ridges strike off east-north-east. These ridges run parallel to 
and south of the Banas river, which cuts across them towards the south, 
near Tonk, to join the Chambal. They then run further towards the 
Gambhira river to the Bharatpur region, from where they turn towards the 
north parallel to the Yamuna and pass through Deeg to Alwar. In Alwar, 
the eastern and the main western ridges meet to form a complex. of low. 


т country from where a spur of the same system meets the Yamuna at 
elhi. 


is Another series of hills, low aud sometimes detached, belonging to the 
Vindhyan system runs from Chitor to Fatehpur Sikri (in Agra district) 


north of the Chambal. The most pronounced ridge of this system is tne 
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: Bundi Range which effectively cuts off the Kotah basin from the norther: 
regions. у 


Thus the whole of Rajasthan тау be divided into the following physical 
divisions: 4 


i. The А war айры region: 
ii. The Bharatpur-Dholpur-Karauli region лаг 
iil The Bundi-Tonk region. 


d 
iv. The Mewar or Udaipur region. med palo 
- 4 =< س‎ 


Y 
xc EN MI. ranan 
v. The Trans-Aravalli region occupying the western slopes of the main ` 


Aravalli range. 
vi. The Kotah-Jhalawar basin. 


In Hiuen Tsangs time No. (i) above was called Vairata; No. (ii) was Q 
- = ` | x 
and No. (¥) as Gürjara. Nos. (i) to (v) are included by the Puranas in 


the Майһуай а and No. (vi) in the Vindhyan lands. 


Matsya. The Matsya janapada was obviously the Vairata region ОЁ. 
Hiuen Tsang's time. It corresponded to physical division (i) above. It was 
Founded in the north by the broad tangled mass of the Aravalli hills z 
which cover north Alwar and Gurgaew districts, in the east and west by -Gudo 
the two ranges of the Aravalli system mentioned above and in the soutli 
approximately by the axis of the middle Banas. Its capital, Vairata (or 
Bairata) was located in the Alwar hills at a strategic point where the head- 


waters of the Saki and Banganga nearly meet. 


Sürasena. This janapada coincided with region (ii) above. It was 
separated from Matsya by the eastern spurs of the Aravallis which run 
from Lalsot to Deeg in Bharatpur. Its southern boundary ran along the 
Vindhyan spurs parallei to the left bank of the Chambal. On the base of 
this funnel-shaped janapada was located their capital Mathura on the 
Yamuna, The apex of this funnel pointed the route of Gujarat.and western 


— 


India which for long served as a marc and from the Yamuna basin to the 
western coast. 


^ 


Salva and. Associated Janapadas : Bhulinga, Bhadrakara and Bodha 


The Salvas were an important people of ancient India. According to the 
Mahabharata, the Salva country was situated near Kurukselra. The Sàivas 
are nearly always mentioned with Matsyas in ancient literature. Comment- 
i y E ete ke annie Asta SANT ni: I a: 
ing on Salvayayava the Kasik: Paninis Astadhyayi named U dumbat а, 


Ce 
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Tilakhala, Madrakara (the Bhadrakara of the Puranas), Yugandhara, 
os Bhulinga and Saradanda as the six Avayavas or parts of Salva. janapada. 
i The Vāyu and Matsya Purāņas locate the Salvas amongst | the people of 
I Madhyadeśa, but the Visnu and Brahma place them in the west. The 
| obvious conclusion is that the Salva janapada was located somewhere on 
the boundary of the ‘Middle’ and ‘Western’ regions of India. 


Again, the Salvas and associated tribes are mentioned with those of the 
Panjàb, e.g. the Trigartas, the Kekayas, the Madras, etc. Thus the approxi- 
mate location of the Salva group of janapadas should be to the west of 
the Matsya country (which was an integral part of Madhyadesa), some- 
where near the Kuru land and in proximity of the Panjab janapadas. 


In addition to this there is another pointer to this group; one of its 
constituents, the Bhulinga has been mentioned by Ptolemy as Bholingai 
which has been located on the western slopes of the Aravallis. 


If we refer back to the physical division of Rajasthan mentioned earlier, 
we will observe that the Salva group of janapadas pertained to region 
(v) above. The southernmost janapada, the Bhadrakara corresponded with 
the Godwar region west of the Aravallis round about Bhadrajan while the 
Bhulinga corresponded with the upper basin of river Luni which was no | 
doubt a precarious tract on the western slopes of the Aravallis coinciding 
with eastern Jodhpur. Í 


The Salva (proper) janapada occupied the Sheikhawati-Loharmn- 
Bhiwani region and Bodha corresponded with the Hansi-Hissar-Sirsa tract 
bounded by the desert on the west, the Salva on the south and the old bed 
of the Sutlej in the north. Thus in other words, the Bhulinga, Salva, Bhadra- | 
Кага and Bodha janapadas occupied the borderland of the Middle Country | 
so that some of the Puranas include them in Middle Country while others | 
count them among the janapadas of the "Western Lands’. It is to be noted 


ү the precarious tract of Bhulinga has been omitted altogether by many 
uranas. 


Physical divisions (її) and (iv) remain unrepresented in the above 
scheme of Puranic janapadas for the obvious reason that they have been 
included by the Puranas in the Vindhyan janapadas detailed below. 


П. THE NORTH-WESTERN JANAPADAS 


A glance at the list of north-western janapadas given in the Puranas 
would at once show that they intend to enumerate the sub-regions of the 
entire basin of the Indus as well as the regions of the Makran Coast, which 
are ethnically, politically and geographically associated with cp basin. 
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The Indus basin extends from the land drained by the Sutlej in the east 
to the catchment area of the Kabul river on the west and from the northern- 
most arc of the Indus to the Arabian Sea Coast. It also includes the moun- 
tain rim on its west, down which quite a few streams and rivers flow into 
the Indus, though some of them lose themselves in the sandy tract which 
intervenes between the main river and the mountains. 


A. closer examination of the list reveals that the Puranic janapadas cover- 
ed the following zones or sub-regions of the Indus region as defined above: 


i. The western mountainous zone. This included the present Makran, 
Baluchistan and Waziristan. 


ii. The northern and north-eastern mountain (or the Himalayan) zone 
drained by the affluents of the Kabul and the Indus rivers. 


iii. The western bank of the Indus from its confluence with the Kabul 
river to the delta of the Indus. 


iv. The eastern bank of the Indus from the Panjanad (where all the 
Punjab rivers meet) to the sea. 


v. The Punjab plains. 
vi. The delta. 


Before we attempt to locate the Purünic janapadas in each of the sub- 
regiofis of the Indus basin, it would be useful to reiterate the relationship 
between topography and population incidence which plays an important 
part in the whole of the basin. 


From the human point of view, the availability of water for drinking 
and irrigation is the primary factor in the location of settlements and human 
groups in regions of low rainfall. The basin of the Indus is one of the 
regions where rivers big and small control the concentration and distribu- 
tion of population so forcefully that its population pattern is clearly reflect- 
ed in'its drainage pattern, in fact the two are practically identical. The 
drainage contro] is so emphatic that the size of a population group can be 
translated in terms of the magnitude of the river or stream which served 
it. From the functional point of view therefore we can divide the rivers into 
two classes: 3 


as we find in the desert belt or in the 
‘mountainous belt to the west of the Indus, are lines of assimilation ee 
attract population all around them. The river valley is therefore E y 
associated with a human group which gets settled there, acquires distinct 
traits and forms a “ribe' or community which in its turn organises itself 


(1) Small rivers or streams, such 
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into à janapada. These janapadas аге obviously ыы, 2 ер 
from each other by spurs of mountains or patehes of desert sand. 

(2) Major, wide and deep rivers with extensive flood pius separate 
human groups. Неге population groups cecupy their high yan S settle as 
near the river as practicable but avoid its foodplain altogether. The tiver 
serves as a boundary line between the groups on its both. sides and 
each population group and subsequently cach janapada is limited to and 
defined by the 'doab' of two such adjoining rivers. 


This classification of rivers has a further significance. The tribes or 
communities living in isolated valleys of small streams or rivers in the 
northern or western mountain tracts, have always been able to retain their 
identity and individuality, but while trikes living on the banks of major 
rivers or in plains between them had better chances to expand, enlarge or 
consolidate their territories, they were vulnerable to forces from without 
which led to their expulsion or even extinction. Thus, historically the small 
cultural or territorial units in mountain valleys have been more ‘stable’ than 
the bigger units in the plains which may be termed ‘mobile’. It is for this 
reason that we find discrepancies in the location of the latter in the 
accounts of the Mahabharata, Kavyamimamsa, or even in various Puranas 
as well as in the Greek and the Arab literature. On the other hand, there 
is a considerable amount of unanimity among the various ancient and 
medieval works regarding the districts or janapadas occupied by the tribes 
of the hilly regions in the north and west. We can legitimately dofbt if 
the area indicated in the Mahabharata as that occupied by the Südras or 
Abhiras is the same to which the Puranas refer or if it at all corresponds 
to the Sodrii or Abiria of Ptolemy, but we can safely assume that the land 
of the Daradas, Aurasas or Lampákas is the same as Dardrai, Arsa or 
Lambatai referred to in Greek works. 


In the light of the above observations we shall analyse the list of north- 
western janapadas of the Puranas and arrange them on a regional basis, 
ie. according to the sub-regions of the Indus B 


A asin, indicated in the pre 
ceding paragraphs. 


The Janapadas of the Western Mountainous Zone 


(a) The Makran Region. i. One of the 
of the river Hingol a winter torrent n 
principal town Hinglaz cont 
Siva which used to draw lar 
appears to have been in exis 


regions of the Makran is the basin 
amed Tomeros by the Greeks. Its 
ained among others an important shrine of 
ge crowds of pligrims from India. The shrine 
tence even before the days of Alexander? 
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edieval times w Makran was ; : i i 
In medieval times when Makran was under the Arabs, Hinglaz rose in 
importance and was one of the. principal towns of those regions. The 

23 . . . > d 
Puranas recognise it as a janapada under the name Angaloka. 


ii, A region adjoining the Hingol valley is that of the Parikan river. 
Herodotus calls the inhabitants of this region as the Parikanoi. Parikanoi is a 
Greek transcript of the Persian form of Parikan, the plural of the Sanskrit 
Parva-ka or in other words the Ba-rohi or men of the hills. The Puranas 
appear to designate this janapada by the name Pallava (Pahlava or Pahnava 
in some Puranas). 


iii. The valley of the Dasht viver, though an insignificant river now, may 
have supported a comunity or tribe in ancient times. This valley and the 
adjoining valley of the Bahu river, on whose mouth Gwador is situated, 
gained considerable importance under the Arabs who considered Makran 
as the threshold of India and whose main routes from Bampur (south- 
eastern Persia) to Debel (Indus Delta) traversed these valleys behind the 
coastal ranges. Ibn-i-Haukal, Istakhri and Idrisi mention the grandeur ot 
their towns, Kiz, Rasak and Faharpara, ete. The Puranas name these 
valleys the janapadas of Degamanka (the valley of the Dasht) and Bahu 
Bhadra (the valley of the Bahu). 


iv. The next region in Makran towards the Indus Delta is thai of the 
river Purabi known as Lasbela (the Arabii of the Greeks). The city of 
Armabel (or Armail or Karabel) is at present only an insignificant town. 
| but picturesquely perched on the banks of the Purali river, it was an im- 
»ortant centre during the Arab occupation and commanded for hundreds 
of years the coastal high-road to India. The whole of the valley is rich in 
| ancient sites like Gondakahar (pre-Muslim) and Gondrani ( Buddhist) and 
was part of a Buddhist kingdom which extended from Armabel to Gandava 
(near Kalat). The Puranic jenapada named Нагарћаѕіка or Haramirtika 
most probably corresponds to this valley. 


The mouth of the river Hab and the Chuma islands which lie near it 
formed at one time a stage on the coastal sea-route from the Persian Gulf 
to the Indus Delta, and were mostly inhabited by seamen or pirates. The 
Carmakhanda of the Puranas may he identified with this region. 


WW 


(b) Baluchistan and Waziristan. i. Kalatoyaka of the Puranas is 
apparently the Kalàt region of Baluchistan. It practically coincides With 
the valley of the Malla river which almost touches the foot of the bound- 


ing ranges. 
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< 


ji. Vahlika, Valhika or Bahlika. Balis was а well-known region of 
Baluchistan, south of Quetta and the Bolan Pass, whose rivers, though not 
reaching the Indus, drain its basin. It has been described as “a district in 
| the desert. It is a place with much cultivation but with few amenities, 
in It contains a few towns, such as S.Ênjai, Küshk, Sivi of which Kishk js 
| the residence of the Amir.“ It was also known as Balistan. Vahlika of 
| the Purünas evidently corresponds to the region covered by the valleys 
| of the Bolon, Nari and Gokh rivers. It almost coincided with what was 
| formerly known аз British Baluchistan, the land of the Balochis. 


i Vahlika has been identified by many scholars with Bactria which is 
obviously wrong, Васић belonged to the basin of the Охиѕ which lies 
north of the Hindükush and which according to the Puranas, as discussed 
in earlier chapters, was in the Ketumala region of the Jambüdwipa and het 
іп Bhàratavarga. It was far beyond 1e(limits Of the latter. Besides, when. 
ever the Puranas intend to mention regions or people outside the territorial 


limits of Bharatavarsa, they expressly mention this fact to avoid confusion. 


iii. North of the Vahlika region, we come to the valleys of the Zhob, 
the Kundar and the Gomal. The upper Gomal has always supported one 


of the most famous people of the region, the Waziris, who have retained 


their identity and independence even up to the present time. The Puranic 
Vatadhana or Vadhadhàna can possibly be identified with this region. 
PEE ARM Rm 


regional division of the Indus Basin. 


v. North of the Talagana and adjoining the Peshawar cul-de-sac is the 
land of a well-known tribe, Ше Afridis. It is certainly the same as the 
Aprytae of Synclax or tne Aprita of the Puranas and the Mahabharata. —— 


The Janapadas of the Northern Mountain Zone of the Indus Basin 


(a) The basin of the Kabul river. Practically all the tributaries of the 
Kabúl river which reach it from the northern mountains are associated with 
tribes or communities which are in most cases synonymous with the Purànic 
janapadas of the same name. Thus we have the following associations: : : 
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Gandhara — associated with the lower Kabul valley. 


Satadruja —associated with the valley of the Swat river or the land of 
Swatis or Assakenians of the Greeks, 


Darva — The valley of the Pañjkora, which meets the Swat river 
downstream, has been the home of another frontier tribe 


with its capital at Dir, It may be identified with the Dàrva 
janapada of the Puranas. 


Kamboja —associated with the valley of the Kunar river. It is to be 
noted that the Puranas do not mention Kamboja as a part of 
the Indus basin. They merely say, ‘colonies of Kambojas’. 
This is true since their land Kamadega or Kafiristan lies 
across the northern watershed of the Kunar river. However, 
they might have established colonies in the Kunar basin 
which have been noted by the Puranas. 


Lampaka — associated with the upper Kabul valley. The region is the 
same as the Lambagae of the Greeks and Lamghan of 
today. 


(b) The Northern and North-Eastern Mountain (Himalayan) Zone. 
The following intermontane valley region which are fairly well known 
have rightly been included by the Puranas in their list of the janapadas of 
the Indus Basin, since all of them lie on the affluents of the Indus which 
join it on its left or eastern bank. 


i. Aurasa is the same as ancient Urusa or the modern Hazara district 
of the North-Western Frontier Province of Pakistan. 


ii агада is still the land of an ancient tribe known as Daradas who 
live in the valley of river Kisengañga in Kashmir. Shardi is its principal 
town. 

iii, Kagmira or the Kashmir valley drained by the Jhelum. 

The Western Bank of the Indus from the Kabul River (Attock) 
to the Delta of the Indus (from North to South) 


i The lowland belt which runs parallel to the Indus along its western 
bank has always been an extremely dry and sandy tract. Ptolemy шопо 
only about а dozen towns ОЁ some importance from Amb ш ae 
Karachi (Kolaka). There were, however, a few communities whic h оч C 
the valleys of western streams which. could find Mien We) шо {һе s us 
in spite of the intervening desert belt. One of such rivers is the Kurram 
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v of the Vatadhanas already mentioned, In 
| med Paradabathra in Ptolemy's 


— 


whose valley was the territor 

the south of this there appears a town n: Г 

list of stages on the route parallel to the west bank of the Indus. The name 
ages 


is indicative of a janapada mentioned in the Puránas as Parada which 
from the Greek accounts appears to coincide with the Mithankot region 
of Dera Ghazi Khan district of the Punjab ( Pakistan). 

ii. South of the Parada and west of the Indus was the Sindhu janapada 
which extended along the bank of the river as far south as Sahwan, an 
important stage on the north-south route. 


The Janapadas of the Eastern Bank of the Indus from the Panjanad 
to the Delta 


i. The Puranas mention two janapadas which, according to various 
references, appear to have occupied the eastern littoral of the Indus. One 
of them was the Südra (Xodraka of the Greeks, expressly mentioned by 
Ptolemy as a region on the left bank of the Indus). The Südras, according 
to the Mahabharata occupied the region where the Saraswati disappeared 
in the desert. If we take the dry bed of the Hakra as that of the Saraswati, 
which is probable, we can identify the Südra janapada with the Uch- 
Khanpur region of Bahawalpur. 


ii. Further downstream was the land of Sauviras who from all accounts 
occupied a territory contiguous to that of the Sindhus but on the opposite 
bank of the river. Sauvira, therefore, coincides with the Rohri-Khairpur 
region of Sind. 


iii; To the south of Sauvira, but again east of the Indus where it starts 
flowing in a number of deltaic streams, was the land of Abhiras. The 
janapada of Abhira (Aberia of the Periplus) therefore practically covered 
the western part of the Hyderabad district of Sind. 


The Janapadas of the Punjab. Plains 


The name Punjab or Parijanad was applied originally only io the five 
great rivers east of the Salt range—in the days when the Beas did not join 
the Sutlej up to Bahawalpur. All of these rivers have always been of great 
importance, the distribution and movements of the people depended 
wholly and directly on them, and though their courses have been changing 
and still change-within certain limits and their shoals shift, they carry 4 
considerable amount of water and have always formed, with few exceptions, 
boundaries between the janapadas of ancient India and also the districts 
of today. But the boundaries have been largely related to the vagaries of 
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the rivers which have been changing their courses all the time, For instance 
in the extreme south of the Sind-Sagar Doab, the Indus changed its Coulee 
over a canal dug from the Chenab to the Indus, and the Chenab had D 
make a new confluence with it about 60 miles further south. Multan once 
stood on an island in the “Ravi; and Tamerlanes men could work down 
the Ravi into the Chenab; but the Ravi joins the Chenab now above 
Multan—fully thirty miles above. 


A characteristic of the doàbs of the Punjab is the occurrence of high 
banks’ between pairs of rivers. These not only provided excellent sites for 
towns and cities but also checked to some extent the shifting of the chan- 
nels. Thus, the Jhelum and the Chenab could never swing west of the 
Jhelum bank (right bank) or east of the Chenab bank (left bank); and 
the same is true of the right bank of the old Beas and the left bank of the 
Sutlej. In fact, the high bank of the Jhelum runs the whole way along its 
western flank, isolating it wholly from the Indus. 


Before the irrigation canals came into existence, the population distri- 
bution in the doabs was always concentrated in the northern belt of а 
doàb, i.e., the piedmont zone of the mountains. It is no wonder therefore 
that in general the capital cities of the ancient janapadas of the Punjab 
were located on strategic sites at the foot of the mountains. 


The following is a brief analysis of the Puranic list of the janapadas ot 
the Punjab and their relation to the major rivers and their doabs. 


i. Gandhara has already been mentioned along with the Trans-Indus 
janapadas. In fact, it extended across the upper Indus to the line of hills 
which radiate from Rawalpindi to the south-west, thus encircling the north- 
western corner of the Sind-Sagar Doab which faced towards the west rather 


than to the east. 


‘ii. Another sub-region of the Sind-Sagar Doab is the basin of the river 
Sohan which is completely enclosed by the Salt Range on the east and the 
valley of the Indus on the west. The northern part of this basin іе, the 
Rawalpindi and Pindi Gheli region appears to coincide with the ainike or 
Bdika janapada of the Puranas, while the 2 southern basin, ге П "Talagang- 
Minawali region was probably unpopulated on account of aridity. 
acent to the above and to its east, was the janapada named 
akena which coincided with the southern half of the Jhelum- 
Sangala usually indicated an arid bushy country according 


Hi Adj 
Jaguda огу 
Chenab Doab! 
to the Puranas, 


iv. The northern portion of the Jhelum-Chenab Doab comprised the 


MA 10 
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famous janapada of Kaikeya whose capital Rajgarba or Girivraja has been 
identified with Jalalpur by Cunningham. 


v. The Ravi-Chenab Doab was the land of the Madrakas whose capital 
Sakela has been identified with Sanglawala Tibba by Cunningham. 


Ш. THE SOUTH-WESTERN JANAPADAS 


The Matsya Purana enumerates the following janapadas which are 
designated as the "Western Janapadas': 


(a) (i) Bharukaccha which has been rightly identified as the Broach 
region. To be precise, this coastal janapada was located north of the estuary 
6f the Narmada and extended to the south of the Mahi. 


\ (ii) Samahiya janapada is associated with the Mahi river and appears 
to have been contiguous to Bharukaccha. The relief feature which de- 
marcated the two janapadas in the dead level coastal plain could only be 
the lower Mahi which forms a wide estuary at its mouth. It appears to 
have included the whole basin of the Sabarmati situated north of the Mahi. 


(iii) Saraswata janapada coincided with the region drained by the 
river Saraswati which falls into the Rann of Cutch. It corresponds to the 
Patan-Mehsana plain between the foothills of the Aravallis and the Cutch. 


(iv) The Saraswata adjoined the Arbuda janapada which was situated 
to its north-east and occupied the south-western spurs of the Aravallis which 
contained and enclosed the headwaters of the rivers Sabarmati and Banas. 
It may have coincided with the Sirohi-Kotra-Palanpur triangle. 


(v) Kachika janapada was no doubt the Cutch region. 


(vi) The Kathiawar peninsula was divided into two janapadas, 
Anarta and Saurüstra, the former occupying the northern half and the 


fatter the southern—both separated by the thickly forested mountain core of 
the peninsula. 


(b) A few more janapadas have been included by other Puranas (except 
Matsya) in the western region of Bharatavarsa, but Matsya locates them in 
the south and includes them in its list of southern janapadas. The conclusion 
is that Matsya prefers Narmada as the natural and cultural boundary 
between southern India and the rest of the country. Other Puranas carry 
this boundary further south to include the Тарі valley and ás we will 
see presently, their boundary followed the cde hO Mall (Sahyadri, 


Gawilgarh, Ajanta, Mahadeo and Maikal) which extend in a general 
east-west direction south of the Tapti. 
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- The janapadas which have been added: by some Puranas on account of 


the shifting of the dividing line between north and south India are 
as follows: 


(i) Surāla (Sirāla, Murala). This janapada in all probability ëoin: 
cided with the lower"Tápti basin centred round Surat and Navasari which 
command this region. This identification has a purely regional basis and 
needs confirmation from extra-geographical sources. 


(ii) Тараза (Tamasa, Svapada) janapada was identical with the 
Khandes region’ which played an important róle in medieval history. It 
covered the whole of the middle Tapti basin between the Sahyadri and 
Satpura hills and lay athwart the east-west route, along the Tapti valley 
and the subsidiary southern route to upper Godavari. Its core appears to 
have been roughly the quadrilateral formed by the towns of Savda (near 
Bhusawal), Pacohra, south-west of Jalgaon, Songir and Тара] as shown on 
modern maps. 


(iii) Further up the Tapti valley there appears to have been another 
janapada, Turiamina which was drained by the upper Tapti. This janapada 
is likely to have covered the whole valley of the Tapti between Badnur 
and Burhanpur and approximately coincided with southern Nimar. 


(iv) The valley of the river Рита, a tributary of the Тарі, which is 
separated from the former by the Gawilgarh Hills was divided into two 
territories. The middle and lower Purnà valley formed the Rüpasa jana- 
pada, and the upper Purnà valley, the Karaskara. The latter occupied the 
southern foothills of the Gawilgarh hills near the existing Elichpur and 
Karasgaon towns in northern Amaravati. 

(v) Nasikya appears to be associated with the present town of Nasik 
and the janapada probably covered the whole of the Darna basin in which 
Nasik is situated. The Vayu Purana adds that, besides these janapadas, 
there are others also which are located on the banks of the Narmada but 
their names are not mentioned. This statement shows that the above jana- 
padas are exclusive of the Narmada janapadas, which is correct singe none 
of the janapadas mentioned above happens to lie in or about the Narmada 
valley. 

(c) The following janapadas have been added to the list of ee 
janapadas by some Puranas (Markandeya, Vayu and Brahmanda) but have 
been omitted altogether by the Matsya. T t: Jama 
were added-avhen more details regarding the west ü a became 
available— | 

(i) Sürparaka (or Süryaraka) is evidently -the western -coastal plain 
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drained by the river Sürya which runs parallel to the coast from north tg 
eed i roximately coincides witl 

south and enters the sea near Bassein. It approximately c with the 

Thana district of Maharashtra. In fact both the names of this janapada as 
ziven by different Puranas are correct. The sites of Safale, Nala Sopara and 
Sopara which occur within this region are marked on modern maps. 


(i) Kalavana (Kolavana) appears to be associated with the town of 
Kalvan which stands on the Gima river, а southern tributary of the Tapti, 
The Kalavana Janapada, if so identified, covered the Girna valley up to the 
point where it descended from the plateau into the plain of the Tapti 
(Khandes), ie, up to Chalisgeon. It was separated from the Nasikya 
janapada by the Chandor range and the Surala janapada by the crest of the 
Western Ghats. 


(ii) There are only two regions in the western coastal plain which 
remain unaccounted for in the above scheme of identifications. One is the 
coastal plain between the mouths of the Tapti and Narmada rivers and the 
other between the Surala and Süryàáraka janapadas. The former may be 
the Kuliya janapada drained by the Kim river and the latter the Durga. Ii 
this assumption is correct one is tempted to identify the modern Daman- 
Сайда with the Durga river of the Puranas. 


IV. THE EASTERN JANAPADAS 


The ‘Pracya’ or ‘Eastern County’ of the Puranas may be broadly defined 
as the basins of the lower Сайра and Brahmaputra rivers. The western 
boundary of this major region may be taken roughly as the course of the 
river Gandak from the Himalayan foothills to its confluence with the 
Сайра; then along the river Son from its mouth, which was formerly near 
Patna, to the latitude of Rohtas. Thereafter it followed the crest of the 
Hazaribagh plateau across Bihar and then continued along the south- 
western boundary of the present State of West Bengal to the sea. 


> The entire ‘Eastern Country’ barring the hilly fringe is essentially a level 
plain on which innumerable streams wander along ill-defined courses in all 
‘directions. There has been a progressive eastward shift of the Ganga water 
from a main outlet, Bhagirathi-Hooghly along the western margins of this 
alluvial plain to the present main course, the Padma-Meghna, with such 
streams as the Ichamati, Jalangi, Matabhanga, Gorai representing inter- 
‘mediate (not necessarily successive) positions of the most important chan- 
nel. Thus there is a contrast between the decayed western deltaic alluvium 
scarred with silted or stagnant bhils, the ‘remains’ of dead rivers and the 
active eastern deltaic alluvium where the mass of water and silt brought 
by the rivers is-still building the delta. Old ‘traditions and Ptolemy's obser 
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vations show that the Bhagirathi was the main outlet of the G 


айса even 
as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 3 


The ‘Eastern Country’ as defined above mav 


> 1 ; be conveniently divided 
into the following natural regions: 


(a) The Middle Gangetic Valley. This may be further subdivided into 


two regions: 


(i) The region north of the Ganges between the Rapti and the 
Kosi; 


(ii) The region south of the Ganga, between the Son (in the west 
and the spurs of the Rajmahal hills, which touch the Ganga near 
Rajmahal town and round which the Сайса turns abruptly to- 
wards the south (in the east), the Сайра in the north and the 
Rajmahal hills in the south. 


(b) The Kosgi-Ganga and Brahmaputra-Yamuna Doab watered by the 
streams flowing down the Himalayas. The usual flat surface of this region 
is broken near its centre by a stretch of low hills called the Barind, covered 
with brushwood jungle—the remain of a former forest. 


(c) The Middle Brahmaputra valley (now forming part of northern 
| Assam), 
(d) The Gangetic Delta proper between Bhagirathi-Hooghli, Ganga- 
Padma and the sea. 
(e) The Westem Margin consisting of: 
(i) The piedmont plain between the Bhagirathi-Hooghly axis and 
the Peninsular block on the west; 


(ii) The Contai Coastal Plain. 
(f) The Eastern Margin, ie. the plain east of the Yamuna-Padma 
consisting of: 
(i) The Yamuna-Meghna Doab; 


(ii) Plains east of the Meghna. 


(g) The hilly region between the Rajmahal and Hazaribagh ranges. 


The Puranic janapadas of the Eastern Country very meaty Wes 
above. This is natural since in the early history 
distribution was mainly controlle2 
rick forests, inhospitable swamps 
med the nuclei of the later jana- 


with the regions mentioned 
of the settlement of this area, population 
by natural features such as large rivers, tl 
and hills, Centres of population, which for 
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uitable spots in the lowlands where there 


padas were bound to occur at s 
but where tne natural features provided 


was the least danger of floods, 
facilities for defence and communication. 


In the light of the above observations we shall attempt to deter. 
mine the location and extent of the different Puranic janapadas 
with reference to the natural regions mentioned above. 


(a) The Janapadas of the Middle Gangetic Valley 
i. North of the Ganga—Malla, Videha. 
ii. South of the Gariga—Magadha, Anga 


Region (a) (i) north of the Ganga mentioned above, ie. the Middie 
Gangetic plain between the Himalayan Terai and the Ganga, the Rapti 
and the Kosi was occupied by two janapadas. The Malla janapada coincided 
with the Doàb of the Gandak and the Rapti-Ganga, while the Videha jana- _ 
pada extended to its east from the Bandak to the Koi. The capital cities 
Of the Malla janapada were Pawa and Kuéinagar which have been identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Padrona and Kasia about 35 and 37 miles east of 
Gorakhpur respectively. The capital city of the Videha. janapada was 
Mithila about 35 miles north-west of Vaisali (modern. Basarh--in the 
Muzaffarpur district in Bihar). 


` Region (a) (ii) south of the Сайра contained two janapadas. The jana- 
pada between the Son (on the west) and the spurs of the Peninsular Block 
which press against the Ganga at Mukamah (on the east), the Hazirabagh 
| crest (in the south) and the Ganga (in the north) was known as Magadha. 
The other, to the east of Mokamah spur and west of the Mandargiri Hills 
and bounded by the Сайда in the north and the Rajmahal Hills in the 
south was the Айда janapada. The capital of the former was Rajgarha (or 
Rajgir) situated’ on a terrace of Barabar Hills while that of Añga was 
Campa (near Monghyr) located within à bend of the Ganga which virtually 
surrounded the c city on. three sides. yt E 


(b) The KosiGañga and Brahmaputré-Yamund Doab 


This triangular region bounded by the Kosi and the Ganga in the west, 
the Brahmaputra-Yamuna in the east and the Duars on the north is a vast 
plain diminishing in height from about 300 ft. to 100 ft. above sea-level, 
scarred. by innumerable old river-courses and subject to disastrous floods, 
especially along the Tista, which like the Kosi is an exceptionally violent 
stream. In the heart of this doab lies the Barind, a large island or terrace of 
‘older alluvium. The Barind was formerly covered with thick forest which 
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formed a tongue of the Himalayan forest belt protruding far 2 
th. Barind was therefore a huge block of tome I d 
south. retore a huge block of negative tract in the centre 


of the Doàb surrounded by population groups or janapadas between the 
forest and the bounding rivers. 


Pundra. Pundras are associated with the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas and 
Magadhas, Suhmas, etc., in ancient literature, e.g. the Mahabharata, Hari- 
vamsa and the Puranas. Rajasekhara (Kavyamimamsa) places the Pundra 
country in the east along wit Pragjyotisdand Tamrilipta. On the authority 
of Hiuen Tsang's description of Pundravardhana, Cunningham identified its 
capital with Маһаѕап,5 7 miles north. of the modern town of Bogr 
The Pundra country may therefore be identified with that portion of 
the Ganga-Brahmaputra Doàb which was bounded by the two. Yamunis 
on tlie east and west, the Gañga in the south and the ancient Barind forest 
in the north. 

Malada. This janapada corresponded to the tract which extended 
between the Barind forest and the Ganga and included the present Malda 
district of Bengal as well as the districts of Rajshahi and west Dinajpur 
of East Pakistan. 


(c) The Middle Brahmaputra Valley 


This corresponds to the Óragjyotig janapada of the Puranas. This was 
a famous janapada on the fringe of the "Eastern Country’. According to 
Raghuvamáa this janapada lay evidently north of the Brahmaputra river 
and therefore probably included the whole belt of alluvial land north of 
the Brahmaputra from the Tista eastwards. 


(d) The Delta Proper 


The delta proper or the deltaic triangle lies between the Bhagiratht- 
Hooghly (the main outlet of the Ganga in ancient times) gum due раш. 
This appears to be coterminous with the Уайда country of the I Puranas. This 
identification is not only based on regional relationships but is also sup- 
ported by Ptolemy's account of Gangariddee country an os 
Raghuvamáa in which he describes Raghu's exploits in these lands. 


(e) The Western Margin 


'The Western Margin, ie. the territory between the Ganga-Bhagirathi- 
Hooghly axis and the eastern margin of the Bihar plateau. 


This region was divided into two. janapadas with Suhma and the 


Tamraliptika. The latter was_limited to Midnapur-ineluding the Conta] 
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Plain District or the Haldi river basin and extended to the sea. North of 
it there was the Suhma country, mainly сена he Tho x of Hooghli, 
Burdwan, Eastern Birbhum and Western. Murshi abad. The whole of the 
Western Margin as defined above comprised the Radha country of later 
times, which included the Suhma and Rrabmottira janapadas of the 
Puranas. In fact the Matsya uses the name Suhma janapada only in place 
of Brahmottara, mentioned by Markandeya, Brahma and ‘Vayu. Other 
Purünas mix the two together and call it the Suhmottara janapada. 


(£) The Eastern Margin 


(i) The Yamunà-Meghnà Doàb appears to have formed the Bhàrgava- 
Angaya janapada of the Puranas. It adjoined the Vanga janapada on the 
west but was separated from it by the Yamuna-Padmà. 


(ii) Regions east of the Meghna are not represented in the Puranic 
scheme of janapadas. This confirms the view that the eastern limit of the 
country was the Meghna river. 


(g) The Hilly Regions 


Three janapadas appear to have been recognised by the Puranas in the 
hilly plateau region of Southern Bihar. 


Mudgarka may have been a janapada coinciding with the north-eastern 
spurs of the Rajmahal Hills, i.e., approximately the eastern Santal Parga- 
nas, southern Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts of Bihar, It appears to be 
associated with the d of Monghyr. Antargiri and Bahirgiri 
janapadas appear to have been located on the plateau proper. The former 
occupied the hilly country between the Rajmahal and Hazaribagh ranges 
and the latter the region beyond the Hazaribagh range, i.e. the basin of 
the Damodar. Both the janapadas essentially belonged to the Hills. 


V. THE SOUTHERN JANAPADAS 


The list of the Puranic janapadas of the South shows that the Daksina- 
patha or Southern India was normally conceived as that part of the Indian 
Peninsula which lies south of the crests of Satpura-Mahadeo-Maikal Ranges 
and the western and southern limits of the Mahanadi Basin. North of this 
line were the Vindhyan lands while to its north-west lay the western 
lands of the Puranas. By virtue of their position, the janapadas located on 
the border lands of these major regions could be assigned to either side. 
Some Puranas, for instance, the Matsya and the Vayu, rightly consider the 
Narmada and Mahanadi axis as the dividing line between Northern and ` 
Southern India and include the Tapti basin within the southern region. 
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. 1 . а 
Some included the basin in the wester ars ї ; é 
But these assignments do not i estern, others in the Vidhyan region. 
DU a ° Cin t ora] affer. ï ar ç 
j zd x Er : general affect the location of the various 
janapadas with reterence to the natural features of the country 
y. 


Southern India, defined as above, с; LR ; 
> ove, can be divided into the followi 

i ; 2 ( owing 
well-defined regions: 8 


(a) The Western Coastal. Plain. between the crest of the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea; 


(b) The Deccan Plateau; 


(c) The Eastern Coastal Plain, between the Deccan Plateau and 
associated hills and the Bay of Bengal. 


(a) Janapadas of the Western Coastal Plain—the Western Littoral 


Kerala and. Setuka. South of Kanara the structure and climate of the 
coastal plain between the scarp of the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea 
give it a distinctive personality. The region is known as Malabar—a land 
of great heat, high humidity, lagoons, sand dunes and greater width of the 
lowland. It had for centuries the world monopoly of pepper and carda- 
mom. The Malabar coast down to the southernmost tip of the peninsula 
had always remained an independent territory isolated from the rest of 
India by virtue of its position between the Ghats and the sea. An Asoka 
edict mentions two independent kingdoms of the southern peninsula, viz. 
that of Keralaputra or the Malabar Coast, and that of Satiyaputra, proba- 
bly equivalent to the Satyamangalam province of the later kingdom of 
Madura. Kerala of the Puranas, therefore, corresponds to the present 
Kerala State while Setuka corresponds to its eastern hinterland near the 
cardamom hills. 


Vanavasaka. A clan or family called Kadamba enjoyed independent 
power in the districts now called north and south Kanara and in western 
Mysore from the third to the sixth century. Their capital Banawasi, 
also known as Jayanti or Vaijayanti, was so ancient that it is mentioned_in 
the edicts of Agoka and in the inscriptions of the Satavahana. The Puràni? 
janapada Vanavasaka most probably corresponds to this region. Ptolemy 
refers to it as Banaouasei located on the western coast, 


(b) Janapadas of the Deccan Plateau or the Peninsular Interior 


Mahisaka, Kuntala and Kupatha (Kumara) janapadas belonged to the 
теріоп commonly known as Karnataka, i.e. the real Karnatak or the moderi: 
Mysore and not the Madras littoral, This region extends from the Deccan 
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Lavas on the north to the Moyar in the south; the western limit is, of course, 
the crest of the Ghats and to the south-east the border hills and scarps of 
the Mysore plateaus provide a fairly sharp boundary between the Moyar 
and the Pilar. But in the north-east, the high plateaus break down into 
isolated basins south of the Pennar and the Cuddapah ranges. In the north. 
the Raichur Doab, between the Krsna and Tungabhadra, was the marchland 
between the Deccani Sultanates and Vijayanagar, which city occupied a 
forward position on the Tungabhadra, near Hampi village. This doàb is 
still a marchland between Karnataka, Telengina and to a lesser extent, 
Maharastra. 

Kuntala janapada mainly occupied the territory drained by the upper 
Tungabhadra and its tributaries, the Hagari and the Hindri and coincided 
with the Dharwar, Bellary districts of the modern State of Mysore, and 
parts of Anantapur and Raichur districts of the modern State of Andhra 
Pradesh. Its core was the region round Hampi or Vijayanagar. 


Maharastra. Although modern Maharastra, the Marhatha country par 
excellence, is usually taken as coterminous with the main mass of the Deccan 
lavas above the Ghats from the Tapti to the Malaprabha, the Puranic jana- 
pada called the Maharastra appears to indicate only that region which is 
covered by the basin of the river Bhima, since the other regions included 
in the present Maharastra are mentioned as separate janapadas or territories. 


Méhisaka. This janapada covered the southern region of Karnataka. 
It occupied the basin of the upper Kaveri and Shimsha river. The Kupatha 
janapada occupied a position at the foot of the plateau near the south-east- 
em corner of Karnataka, west of the Chola and Pandya janapadas. It cor- 
responded to the modern Coimbatore and part of Salem district. 


Asmaka and Maulika, Paurika (Paunika), Vidarbha. The basin of the 
river Godavari forms an important unit in the historical geography of 
Southern India. The river drains a large area mainly composed of Deccan 
lavas and flows through a wide fertile valley towards the east. Its catch- 
ment area is bounded in the north by the Sahyadri Parvata or Ajanta range, 
the Nirmal and Satmala ranges and the hills of Bastar and Orissa known 
to the Puránies as the Mahendra Parvata. Through the gaps between these 
hills the affluents of the Godavari, the most important of which is the 
Wainganga, collect the drainage of the regions beyond these hills, virtually 
up to the Satpura, Mahadeo and Maikal hills. The ranges to the south of 
the basin are less pronounced except the Balaghat range which separates 
ie from the valley of the river Bhima. 


The upper Godavari basin above its confluence with the Mafijra is an 
open land on the Deccan plateau dotted with hills of moderate height. Its 
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volume is also limited but the river is deeply entrenched in laya bed hé 

its banks are high and steep on both sides. The river in ‘this LE е 
course has served аз а zone of assimilation in which were located un i 1 
cities of kingdoms occupying territories on both of its banks Below Nande 
it receives its major tributaries from the north and pains Gite ae 
volume, developing an extensive flood-plain as it rolls down the lan 
By the time it crosses the spurs of the Nirmal and Satmala es and i 
joined by the Pranhita it becomes a voluminous river, meandering through 
a wild terrain covered by thick forests which stretch right across is Epis 
sula from the Sahyadri hills to Bastar and Mahendra pi Е 


Гће Puranas mention many janapadas of the Godavari basin, each jana- 
pada being associated either with parts of the Godavari basin or the basins 
of its tributaries. Fcr instance: 


Maulika janapada was coterminous with the upper Godavari valley 
with its capital at Paithan which lies on the northern bank of the Godavari! 
lt probably covered parts of the Aurangabad, Ahmadnagar, Bhir and 
Prabhani districts which lie within the basin of the Godavari proper. 


Paurika or Paunika janapada was, it appears, a small territory occupying 
the valley of the river Parana, a tributary of the Godavari which joins it 
near Nander. 


Further down the Godavari where it joins the Manjra river, the well- 
known janapada of Asmaka was located with its capital at Bodhan.? 


“The Vidarbha janapada was also a part of the Godavari basin. It corres- 
ponded to the basin ot rivers Wardha and Pengangà which together join 
the Godavari through river Pranhita near Chinnur. In fact the river 
Penganga formed the southern boundary of this janapada. 


Bhogavarddhana appears to correspond to the valley of the upper 
Furna river below the Sahyadri parvat. T he pointer appears to be the town 
of Bhokardon, about 20 miles south of Ajanta. 


(e) Janapadas of the Eastern Coastal Plain or Eastern Littoral 


Pandya. The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended from 
the southern Vallaru river (Pudukottai) on the north to Cape Comorin 
and from the Coromandal (Cholamandala) coast on the east to the great 

i i jl Pass leading into s ern Kerala ravancore. 
highway , the Achchankovil Pass leading into и p Ker al | x: Тт 2 | neo : 
i isti нчен of Madurai and Tirunelveli with parts 

It comprised the existing districts of Madurai 2 О. Fo 
of the old Travancore State. The janapada of Pandya was thus cen e 
around the basin of river Vaigai on which the city of Madurai is situated. 
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Cola. The Cola country extended along the Coromandal coastal plain 
from Tirupathi to Puddukottai, where it abutted on the Pandya territory, 
Its core was the middle Kaveri basin with Karür and Tiruchirapalli as its 
main centres. 

Andhra covered the extensive deltaic plains of the Krsna and Godavari 
rivers, although at times it extended up their valleys to the foot of the 
plateau. The Andhras were a famous and well-known people who founded 
a kingdom in the third century A.D. 


The Kalinga janapada occupied the narrower eastern coastal plain from 
the delta of the Godavari to that of the Mahanadi. It was probably one 
of the best-known regions of the south in ancient Indian literature. The 
Jatakas refer to the capital city of Kalinga which was Dantaparanagara 
which is probably identical with Dantapura mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and with Dantapura of inscriptions. Other cities of the Kalinga country are 
also known, e.g. Rajapura, Simhapura (or Singupuram near Chicacole), 
Kancanapura and Kalihganagara which has been identified with Mukha- 
lingain on the river Vemsadhara. 


Savara, Pulinda, Müsika, Dandaka. The littoral between the Cola 
janapada in the south, the Andhra in the north and the plateau on the west, 
the basins of the lower Godavari, the lower Krsna (excluding their deltas 
and the Pennar) formed a vast region almost entirely covered by forests. 
Within this forest which extended towards the west alone the latitudinal 
hills of the plate: he river valleys not only coincided with possible lines 
of communication but also supported isolated tribes or groups of popula- 
tion. The term janapada could be loosely applied to the territories occupied 
‘by these groups, some of which were recognised as such even in moe 
ancient literature. For instance, we find in Aitareya Brahmana (VIL 18) 
that the elder sons of Vi$vàmitra were under a curse to become the progeni- 
tors of servile races, such as the Andhras, the Pundras, the Savaras, the 
Pulindas and the Mutipas, meaning thereby that they were non-Aryan 
tribes. The Mahabharata and the Puranas locate them in the south. The 
probable location of this group of janapadas may be indicated with the 
help of the natural features of this region. š 


Savara may be associated with the 
emu m сш Its position very much concides with that 
of Sabarai mentioned y Ptolemy. It may be the same as the Suari of 
Pliny, If this is correct, then the Pulinda janapada should be identical with 

18 region 1 een the Pranhita : andi e ` two left-bank tribu- 


taries of the Содау = zhich join it from the north. This location is based 
on the following association of tribes found in many works: | 
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Pulindas, Andhras, Guhas, Sava < adrak abha 
KL varas, Cucukas, Madrakas (Mahabharata, 


ai TG 5 Тас H 

Pulindas, Vidarbhas, Dandakas, Vindhvas, ete. (Matsya and Vayu): 

3 Ч ле K Ino. ` Spe ^ Ч 

Pulindas, Kalingas, Abhiras, Andhras, Vidarbhas, Kuntalas (Markandeya) 
eMe 


Müsika probably belonged to the upper valley of the river Musi, a tribu- 
=: a Z a hi Са]: i i 

tary of the Ksmā while Nala Kalika (or Nala Alüpa or Kalupa) occupied 
the basin of the lower Musi, i.e., the present Nalgonda district of Andhra 
Pradesh State. 


Dandaka. The Dandaka forest extended right across the peninsula from 
the hills of Orissa to the source of the Godavari but the Puranic janapada 
of Dandaka probably referred to the valley of the Indravati, a left-bank 
tributary of the Godavari. 


(d) Janapadas of the Vindhyan Region 


The ‘Vindhyan region’ as conceived by the Puranas in this context— 
covered a vast area. It included almost all the plateaus and hills between 
the Yamuna and the Chambal in the north, the Tapti-Mahanadi axis in 
the south, the western seaboard (within the present Gujarat State) on the 
west, and the Chhota Nagpur and Orissa hills on the east. This vast region 
whose chief characteristics are its rugged terrain, mostly covered with thick 

| forests, narrow and entrenched river valleys, sparse population and paucity 
| of through routes, can be further divided into three well-defined sub. 
regions: 


i. The long-slope of the Vindhyas towards: 
(a) north, comprising the basin of the Chambal; 


(b) north-east, comprising the upper basins of the Sonar, Betwa, 
Dhasan, Ken and Tons; 

(c) the spurs of the Vindhyas and intervening plateaus separating 
(a) and (b) above; 

(d) south-east, comprising the basin of the Brahmini and the 
Mahanadi. 


ii, The western and southern scraps of the Vindhyan hills. 


iii, The basin of the upper and middle Narmada river. 5 


The above sub-regions may be translated in terms of Puranic janapadas 
as follows; ws 
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i. (a) Avanti, Bhoja; 
é ñ arn: Carnsa: 
(b) Vidisa, Malava, Dagarna, Karusa; 
(c) Nisadha, Tumbura; 


(d) Utkala, Tosala, Kosala and Mekala. 


ii Uttamarna. 


. . 2; 2 / A i utt Е E 
iii, Vitihotra, Anüpa, Tundikera, Tripura, Tumura, (Paty, Kiskindhaka. 


We learn from the Puranas that the Haihayas comprised five families: 
Bhojas, Vitihotras, Saryatas, Avantis and Tundikeras.* It is also stated that 
the Satvats and the Bhojas were branches of the Yadu family who dwelt 
on the banks of Yamuna’ and that both of them were allied tribes. The 
Mahabharata makes numerous references to Bhojas, Vrsnis and Andhakas 
who are always mentioned together. We also find in the Mahābhārata 
that the Bhojas, Andhakas, Vrsnis, Kukuras, Srñjayas and Chedis formed 
some kind of a confederacy. The Adiparvan tells us that Arjuna was wel- 
comed and honoured by the Bhojas, Vrsnis, and Andhakas on his way to 
Dwaraka, Similarly, it is stated in the Udyogaparva that a large crowd 
of Vrsnis, Andhakas and Bhojas followed Krsna to Dwaraka. 


The above statements suggest that the region occupied by these tribes 
was (1) somewhere south of the Yamuna (2) to its south-west between 
Mathura and Dwaraka (3) along one of the established routes towards 
Gujarat and (4) to which there was easy access for movement or migration 
from the western bank of the Yamuna. This brings us to the obvious con- 
clusion that all these tribes occupied the basin of the Chambal, the stronger 
occupying the fertile river valleys and the weaker being pushed to the 
piedmont margins of the basin bounded by the eastern spurs of the 
Aravallis on the west, western Vindhyas on the south and the northern 
spurs of the Vindhyas which culminate in the hills of Narwar and Gwalior 
in the east. The latter form the watershed between the valley of the Sind 
on the west and that of the Betwa on the east. 


On the basis of the above observations, we can fix the approximate 


он of the various janapadas of the Chambal Basin mentioned by the 
uranas. 


(i) (a) The Janapada on the Long Slope of the Vindhyas Towards 
the North 


{1 ) Avanti. With its capital at Ujjaini, this was a well-known region, 
AE covered the headwaters of the river Chambal and the area drained 
e Sipra and the Kali Sindh and the upper Chamba]. Owing to its 
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position Avanti\became a great commercial centrer Three routes met h 

from Bharukacc Broach) and Sürpàáraka (Sofala) from Vidarbh ui 
Nasik and from $yraswati)in Kosala (Oudh). It was called Avanti T Ww 
as late as the second century Ал, but from the аА а Т, 
onwards it was called Malwa. 7.32- me E € ale Vallo, || 


x ; j NS 
(2) Bhoja. The Chambal basin as a whole, as visualised above О, 
‚ са 


be sub-divided into two distinct natural sub-egions(fbne drained by the 
Chambal and its southern tributaries andthe other drained by a Aso: 

and important northern-tributary, the Banas- the Parnasa of the Puranas). 

These two sub-regions o£ the Chambal basin, are separated by a series of 
ridgesxof the Aravajlis, running along an axis coinciding with a line joining 7 
Mandalagarh, Bijolia and Nimach. The natural centre of this region in Меат) 
Bhilwara, about 80 miles north-east of Udaipur. This region appears to be 
the Bhoja janapada of the Puranas since it satisfies all the conditions of 
space-relationship as regards routes, proximity to Avanti, association with 
the, Yamuna and the Chambal and its sheltered position, so essential to the 
establishment of an independent political unit. 


a 
a 


2 


(i) (b) The Janapadas on the Long Slope of the Vindhyas Towards 
North-East 


Many of the janapadas of this group can be easily located. 


Vidisa obviously corresponded to the basin of the upper Betwa (or 
Vetravati). Daśārņa extended over the adjacent Sagar plateau dissected by 
the deeply entrenched valleys of the river Dhasan and its headwaters. In 
fact, there is no distinct, natural barrier between these two regions, and the 
two janapadas often merged into each other. 4 
References in the epics and Puranas suggest that the Karüsas lived in é 
a region included in, or contiguous to, the land of the Cedis. These x 
references may be summed up as follows: 


(1) They are associated with the Matsyas, the Kasis, the Cedis and 
the Pancalas (Bhismaparva, 4T, 54, 56). 


(2) The Matsyas, the Cedis and the Bhojas are grouped together by the 
Visnupurana (Wilson, 156-190). 

(3) In the Vayu, the Matsya and the Markandeya, the Karüsas are said + 
to have occupied the Vindhyan lands. 

(4) The Ramayana (Bala Khanda, 27) appears to indicate the Sqn- _ y 
Ganga doàb as the land of the Karüsas. 


(5) According to tradition the Son-Ken doab w: 


ed the Karu 
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Taking all the above indications into account, as well as the topography 


of the north-eastern slopes of the Vindhyas, we come to the conclusion 


that the Karusa jana yada of the Puranas coincided with the northern slope 


of the Kaimu range and included within it the basin of the upper Tons 


river. Its southern boundary was therefore the. Kaimur range, the western 


l ne Western 
mit was the Ken and the eastern and northern boundary was demarcated 
a —— P سے‎ - 4 = 
by the scarps of the V indhyas which face the Yamuna. 

_ KAN DUE T 


It is to be noted that the Karüsa j napada is also included by many 


jd [Puranas in the list of the janapadas of the Madhya Desa. 
] g = = = 

H & There is one important region on the north-eastern long slopes of the 
| PS Vindhyas which has been left out in the above scheme. This region 


covers the basin of the middle and upper Ker or Karamnasa). It appears 

to coincide with what the Puranas nam ‘as Malaya, і.е. the basin of the 

4 Ken bounded by the lava scrap overlooking the Narmada in the south .and 
A the northern Vindhyan scarps, ie Ajung Pona Tall i. The no This 
is the only portion of the Malwa plateau (which is defiaed as the part of 


-the Deccan trap lving north of the Narmada) which is not—otherwise 
Ü - . H T . : ENT 
covered by thé Purinic janapadas of this region. 5 


(i) (c) The Intervening Spurs of the Vindhyas Between (i) (a) and 
(i) (b) above 


At least two of the Vindhyan janapadas appear to have covered these 
spurs and the valleys included within them. 


| Tradition associates the Nisadhas with King Nala whose story is narra- 
04 X^ ted in the Mahabharata. In its turn, King Nala is associated with the 
| NS region El district of the old Gwalior State, which.is- foll.of. 
ii | ancient archaeological sites. The Narwar region may therefore possibly 
1 СЕЗЕ НН the Nisadla алард ; 
i be identified with the Nisadha janapada of the-Puranas. 


= w^ Tumbura may be identified with the region north of Narwar stretching 
9 from theffoothills of the Vindhyas to the Chambal// This region became 
later the land of the Tonwar Rajputs. >< 

~— S 


(i).(d) Eastern and South-Eastern Slopes of the Vindhyas 


í< 


The three janapadas which fall under this group are: 
Utkala which coincided which the present Balasore district of Orissa. 


Tosala covered the whole of the Mahanadi delta. Tosali (modern 
Qhauli) near Bubhaneswar occurs in the centre of this region. 


Kosala may be identified with tl tl à үп 
MERERI pe ie s hem margin of the mode 
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Mekala covered the southern slopes of. the Maikal range, south of 
Amarkantaka, i.e. the present Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh. 


(iti) Within the Narmada Basin 


(1) Tripura is a well-known region round Tewar (about 10 miles 
west of Jabalpur). This janapada covered the upper Narmada valley 
which coincided with the present Jabalpur and parts of the Mandla and 
Narsimhapur districts. 


(2) Tundikera. We find iO town} of the same name north of the 
Narmada. (The one which is north-east of Narsimhapur lies beyond the 
Bhander range on its forested slopes. The other which lies within the 
Narmada basin is a better choice since the region about it is fairly wide 
and suitable for the location of a janapada. Since the Narmada is not 
very wide here, the janapada of Tundikera probably extended to its 
south and occupied a larger portion of the Магада trench which is 
about 50-60 miles wide. “he town Sainkheda on the southern side of 
the Narmadà reminds us of Saundikera which is the alternative name of 
the same janapada as given by the Matsya Purana. 


Tumura, Kiskindhaka, Patavi. Beyond the Tundikera janapada -to- 
wards the west, the river Narmada_ below its confluence with the Tawa 
flaws in a wider valley, which opens out towards the west. Here the 
Vindbya n scarp to the north of the valley and the Satpura hills in the 
south form a sort of a triangular basin with its apex near Hoshangabad 
where the two come nearest and its base towards the west along the 
meridian of Khandwa. Beyond this line the two hill systems approach 
each other between Barvani and Surpan. Thereafter the Narmada_comes 
out of the mountainous terrain and flows through the western coastal 


plain into the nto the sea. 

As the river flows in a wide flood-plain and is fairly deep, it | forms a 
suitable boundary between the political units north and south of it. This 
Wás true as much in ancient times as today. - E 

: The Тоша. janapada appears to have occupied here the southern 


basin of the Narmada. It probably coincided with the western. half of 
asin or the Narmac 


the present Hoshangabad district, centred about Seoni-Malvà about 20 


miles east of Tumurni, a town on the Ttarsi-Khandwa railway line. 


Further down the Tumura janapada, down the river Narmada and 
south of the river, lies the Kha ndwa-Khargon plain, ‚ а region we | 
strategically important since it controls the seuthern route through the 


Khandwa gap into the Tapti valley. This appears to correspond to the <a Т 
Kiskindhaka janapada of i the Puranas. Mat „ий 


МА 11 


= 
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Below this janapada and again south of the Narmada E it receives 
its southern affluents, the GoD the Puranic janapada 2 pane wes pro- 
bably located at the foothills of the Satpuras Winch over look Ше Narmada 
here. The town of Pati a few miles south of Barwani, appears to point 
to its approximate location. У 

Vitihotra. North of the Narmada and west of Tundikera where 
the northern basin of the Narmada is wider and where a large number 
of its biggest afluents meet it from the north, the. janapada of 
Vitibotra appears to have been located. Thus this janapada ` wis 


bounded in—the south by the Narmada, in the nor rest and east Бу 


the steep are of the Vindhyan scrap which stood like an impenetrable 
wah rang io lonis. Т th Fe covered the whale of the 
north of the Narmada drained by the streams known as the Kolar, Jamner, 
Chankesar and Kanar which stood across and controlled the gaps in the 
Vindhyan scarp through which the southern routes from Ujjaini ` passed. 
The centre of the region appears to be Satwas which lies about 30 miles 


north-west of modern Harda. 


Pai h QN Anüpa. The name of this janapada suggests an ill-drained or marshy 

14" Y = > en eS A 
nin land. In the context of the Narmada basin this janapada appears to co- 
incide—with the extensive, ill-drained, aluvial tract across which the 


Narmada flows just after its release. from the Vindhyan-Satpura. trench. 


iouis 


—— Da ren NE 
^ [| Anüpa therefore coincided with the southern part of what is today known 
| as Rewa Ka 


4 л? Besides the janapadas discussed above, the various Puranas contain 
"ifie names of a few more janapadas, which vary considerably from Purana 
P to Purana. Perhaps some of the known janapadas mentioned in оле 
АЛ Purana lost their importance at the time the other Puranas were composed. 
It is not certain whether the names of janapadas were changed by acci 
dent or by design. In the latter case it is possible that some of the jana- 
padas suffered extinction or transformation in human content or extent 
in course of time, and janapadas with new names came into being. How- 
ever, the janapadas whose names appear to have been distorted in various 
Ригапаз but not changed or replaced, are indicated on the accompanying 
map with the help of other works. The rest have been omitted. The table 
below gives a complete list of janapadas as given in the Vayu Purana and 
E in other Puranas. This may be helpful to future workers in 
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JANAPADAS ( 


с 
Ku; EN 
Vu 

Kuru 

Pancala 
Salva 

Jan gala 
Sürasena 
Bhadrakàra 
Bodha 
Satapathe- 
` gyaru 

Vatsa 
Kisalva 
Kisadya, 
Kisasta e 
Kulya 
Kuntala 
Kasi 
Kosala 
Arthaya 

А (r)thapa 


Tilanga 

( Bh)Pulinga 
Magadha 
Masaka 

Vrka 


JANAPADAS 


Vahlika 
Vata(dh)dhana 
Abhira 
Kalatoyaka 
Aparita 

(Ks) Sidra 
Phal(n)Ava 
Carmakhandika 
Gandhara - 


Mts 


Anchaka S 


S S 
S S 
S S 
S S 
Purandhra S 
S S 
Pallava P 
Cattakhandika S 
S S 


Bmd 
S S 
S S 
S S 
S S 
S S. 
S S 
Bàhya S. 
Saha S 
Pataccara S 
` Matsya S 
Kirata Kusatta 
S S 
S; Kunti 5 
S S 
S S 
Avanta P:athama 
Kalinga Kalinga 
Muka Magadha 


allava 


Mark 


OOO OO OOO 


~ 
S 


Matsya 
Kūta 


л о on 


an 


Arvuda 

Arthava 
‚ Athava 

Kalinga 


Malaka 


é 


Aparanta 
S 

Pallava 

S 


S 
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CR COMMUNITIES) OF MADHYADESA OR 
CENTRAL REGION ` 


S=same as in the first column; O—omitted) 


.Vmn & others 


S (Mbt) 
S (Mbt) 


S (Mbt) 


Kunti (Mbt) 
Kanti (Mbt) 


OF NORTHERN (& NORTH-WESTERN) REGION 


5 

s 

S 
Kalatoyada 
Aparanta 

Š 5 
Pallava 
Sakhetaka 
S 
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Vu Mts 
Yavana S 
Sindhu S 
_ Sauvira $ 
M(bh)adraka Bhadraka 
Sakahrahda Satadrava 
Sakadriha Sakadruhra 
Kulinda Pulinda 
Lalitta 
Parita Parada 
Pareta 
Haraparika Hàramürtika 
Haramirsika 
Ramat(th)a Ramatha 
Raddhakatka Kantakara 
Kekaya Kaikaya 
Kesapa Kaikeya 
Dagamanika Dagam- 
anaka 
ГаќапатаКа 
Colonies оў: 
Ksatris S 
-Upaniveša -Upanivešya 
Vaišya oe 
Südrakula S 
Kamboja (Ө) 
Darada O 
Varvara O 
Privalaukika 0 
C(P)ina О 
Tusara O 
Pahlava О 
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Bmd Mark Vmn & others 
S Gabala S 
S $ S 
S 5 5 
S S Bhadraka 
Sakahüna Satadruja 
Kulinda Kalinga 
Pàrada Parada 
Warahinaka Harabhisika 
Ramana Mathara Matha 
Ruddhkataka Bahubhadra Rodaka- 
dhara 
Kekasa Kaikeya Kaikeya 
Dagamalika Dašamàlika Daśamāsttha 
Darnšanasttha | 
S S Ksatri 
colonies of 
Ksatris 
5 S -Prativaisya 
S Sx O (colonies 
of Vai$yas; 
5 5 S (colonies 
of Sudras) | 
5 5 S | 
S S S | 
5 5 S | 
Angalaukika Harsavar- Angalokika i 
dhana t 
Angalaukika Angalaukika 
S S Vena 
S S S 
Tukhara 
5 


-bahula bahyeto narah= 
many external people, 


. 
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Vy Mts Bmd Mark Vmn & others 
Љаһуаіодага О -ksatodara -bahyato- -bahuda 
dara -bahyato-dara 
.mallakodara 
-ratnadhara 
-ksatodara 
Atreya Ksatryotha S S S 
Atravotha 
Bharadwaj(ak)aS S S Sabharadwaja 
Prasthala S S Puskala Prasthala 
Prasthala 
Kaseruka Sadaseraka 8 Kašeruka Dašeraka 
Sahasaubhaka Kušeruka 
Dašeraka 
Lampaka S S S 
Tanap(k)a Talanaga Tanapa Sūlakāra 
Tanasa Talagāna 
Talkuna Tangana 
Tanaka 
Sülika 
Pidika Sainika Pidika Culika Cüdika 
Cüdika ec 
Juhuda Jangala Juhuda Jaguda l'angana 
Jagara é 
A Apaga Aupadha Alasa 
SIONS ae в 
Alimadra 0 S Ani-madra Ali-bhadra 
: Ali-bhadra 
Ani-bhadra š 
ira S S 
оаа S S Karmamarga 
Harhsamar ga О с S Supáráwa 
Kāśmīra O S Ganaka 
Tangana 0 5 FEIR 
Sungana 
Tumana KE 
Culika S Sülika ES 
ane О 5 Kuhaka Kuhika 
EU Š о Uma Jarne Tama 
D Urna 
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Vy Mts Bmd Mark Vmn & others 
Darva О S Darva Kukkuta 
Darva 


JANAPADAS OF APARANTA OR WESTERN REGION 


Surpakara 0 Sürparaka Süryàraka Strparaka 
Kolavana О S Kalibala Varidhana 
| Durga 0 S S Durgala (Mbt). 
\ | Kalitaka О Kalikata Anikata Talikata 
a Tallitaka 
Puleya Kuliya S Pulinda Puliya 
Surála Sirala S Sumina Asinila 
Rüpas(k)a O Rüpasa Rüpapa Tapasa 
Tap(m)asa Taittirika Тараѕа Svapada Tamasa 
Rasita Rasita Kurumina Bhamina 
Ramina 
Tarüpana ~ 
Kāraskara Кагаѕкага — Paraksara Kathaksara Karaskara 
Paraksara Karaskara 
Nàsikvadya Vasika S Nàsikyava Nasikanta 
n Basikva 
Antara-NarmadaS 5 Uttara-NarmadaSunarmada 
Bhan(r)ukacchaBharukaccha Bharukaccha Bhirukaccha Darukaccha 
Samiheya S S S Sumaheya 
Kacchiya Kacchika S Ката Vatsiya 
Kacenika 
Surastra , — Saurastra S S 3 S 
Anarta S S Avanti Avanti 
Arbuda S $ $ $ , 
JANAPADAS OF EASTERN REGION 
Andhra Anga Andhra Abhra Anga 
Adhraraka 
Andhra 
Vaka Vanga Vaka Vaka Vanga | 
Mudrakaraka Bhadguraka Mudgaraka Madhgurava | 
‚ Madguraka Sujaraka Mudakara 
Sujaraka Bhadravaka 
Antargiri S S S Swantargiri 
Pratragira 3 
Bahirgiri (a) 5 ES S S 
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Vu 


Pravanga 
Vangeya 


Malad(v)a 


Mts 


Plavanga 
Mathanga 
Yamaka 


Bmd 


5 
Майра 


5 


Malavartin(k)a Mallavarnka Malvanika 


Brahmottara 
Pravijaya 
Bhargava 


Suhmottra 


S 
S 
Margava 


S 
5 
5 


Geyamarthaka Geyamalava 5 


Fragyotisa 
Munda 
Videha 
Tamraliptaka 
Mata 
Magadha 
Govinda 


Pandya 
Kerala 


Caulya 
Kulya 
Setuka 
Müsika 
Rumana 
Kumana 
Vanavasika 


Maharastra 
Mahisaka 


Kalinga 
c 


A(A)bhira 


Arya Gàlava 


Malava 

5 

Pundra 

S 

5 

Salva 

S 
Gonardda 


JANAPADAS OF SOUTHERN REGION 


S 


Cola 
S 

S 
Sütika 


Kupatha 
Vajivasika 
Vajikasika 
Navrastra 
S 

S 

Kapila 
Karusa 
Kavera 


S 


Paundra 


Gonanda 


cn uo cc 


Kunàsa 
Vanavasaka 


сл 
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Mark 


S 

hangeya 
Manada 
Manavartika 
Brahmottara 
S 

S 


Geyamallaka 


S 
Madra 
$ 
S 

Malla 

S 
Gomanta 
Gomeda 


Pundra 

S 

S 

Kevala 
Cola 

Kutya 
Sailasa 

S 

Kumara 
Kusuma 
Nama-vasaka 
Уапауаѕака 
S 

5 

S 


^ 


Vmn & others 


Š 

Vangeya 
Mansada 
Valadantika 
5 

5 

5 


Geyamaryaka 
Geyamarsaka 


S 
Prsadhra 
S 
S 
S 
S 
Mananda 


Pundra 

S 

Cauda 

S 

Jànuka 

S 
Kumarada 
Mahasaka 
S 

S 

S 

S : 
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Vy Mts Bmd Mark Vmn & others 
E E : E " Vaisikya Vaisakya 
Caisika Haisika Caisika 9 
Hosika = 
Atavya S S 5 Araya 
і Adhakya 
Vara Sabara Vara Savara Sabara 
Savara : 
Pulinda S 5 5 > 
Vindhya- Vindhya- 5 Vindhya- Vindhya- 
Mulika Pusika mauleya Sauleya 
V(ài)idarbha S S S S 
Dandaka S S S : S 
Pànika (0) Saulika Paurika O 
Paunika Pi 
Maul(n)ha О S 5 O 
Ašmaka О 5 5 5 
Bhogavard. O S S S 
dhana 
Nairnika O Maindika МаіѕіКа Naimika 
Naitika 
Kuntala © $ S Kundala 
Andhra O S S S 
Udbhida © S S Ulida 
Ucchida 
Nalakalika 0 S Vanadaraka Nalakaraka 
DS 
E 
JANAPADAS OF THE VINDHYAN REGION E 
Malav(d)a 5 5 Saraja Kalavya 2 
Karūşa 5 S Karusa Karusa 
Mekala S S Kerala S 
Rokala 
p, Utkala S S S S 
үп ttama( a)rna qundremaüshegitamerna — Utamamna.. — Uttamarna 
Pasama S 5 S 
Bhoja S S Bhojya Gopta 
Kiskindhaka S S S Kikarava 
Tosala Tosala S То$а1а Tosala 
Kosala S Košala Kosala Sokala 
Trapura Traipura Traipura Taipura Traipura 
: Traipura 
Vaidika Vaidisa Vaidi$a Vaidisa Khellisa 
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Vy 


'Tumura 
Tharpura 
a Aumbura 


Satsura 
Sattumana 


} Xíşadha- 
padha 
Naisadha 
Айра 
Anupa 
Tundikera 


\Mitihotra 


Avanti 


Nigarhara 
Harhsamarga 
Kunapa 
Ksupana 
Tangana 
Trasa 
Khasa 
Swasa 
Kusapra- 
varana 
Karna- 
pravarana 
Huna 
Darva 
Sahudaka 
Trigarta 
Malava 


Kirata 
Tamara 
Tamasa 
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Mts Bmd Mark Vmn & others 
S $ 'Tumbura Turaga 
Tumuva Tumbara 
Tambara S Tumbula Tumbara 
Tumbara 
Padgama Satsura Patavi(a) Vahela 
5 5 S 5 
Naisadha 
Arüpa S Annaja 5 
Anüpa 
Saundikera S Tundikesa S 
Tustikara 
S S Virahotra 5 
S S S S 


JANAPADAS OF MOUNTAIN REGIONS 


Nirahara 
Sarvaga 
Kupatha 


Apatha 
о 


Kuthapra- 
varana 


Urna 

S 
Samudgaka 
S 

Mandala 


S 
Camara 
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S 
S 
Kupatha 


S 
Khasa 


Karnapra- 
varana 


S 

S 
Bahüdaka 
S 

Malaya 


S 
Tamasa 


ОСОР 7 Се NINEN Эру 


Nihara 
S 


Kurava 


Gurgana 
Khasa 


Kuntapra- 
varana 


U(Ü)rna 
Darva 
Sakrtraka 
S 

S 

Galava 

S 
Tamasa 


Nirahara 
S 
Kupatha 


S 
Khaša 


Kutha- 
pravarana 


Ürna 
Plusta 
Sahühuka 
S 


S 

Tomra 5 
Shashikhe- 
Drika 
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cHAPTER хі Bharatavarsa: Janapadas, 
Towns and Routes 
(Geographical Analysis) 


LF we study the Puranic lists of people, or janapadas discussed. above, in 
relation to the physiographic features of the country we realise that 


1. The people named in the lists may be grouped as follows: 


(a) Those living in the plains, i. e. the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
eastern and western coastal plains with adjoining valleys. These corres. 
pond to the central, north-western, western and eastern regions of Bhàrata 
varsa. 

(b) The people of Peninsular India or the Deccan Plateau, which co:- 
responds to the southern region of Bharatavarsa. 

(c) The people of the Himàlayan Mts and the Vindhyan, Aravalli and 
Chhota-Nagpur hills regions. These correspond to the ‘Vindhyan’ and 
‘mountainous’ regions of Bharatavarsa. 


2. In all the regions mentioned above the rivers play a very significant 


part. As mentioned earlier, the rivers are either zones of assimilation ot 


segregation. In (a) above, the rivers are usually wide and of conside- 
rable volume and wherever they had broad flood-plains, they formed the 
Eoundaries between janapadas or people living on either side. The follow 
ing are a few examples: 


——————————————— 


People Rivers bounding their 
territory 

Kaikeyas R. Jhelum and R.Chenab 

Madras R. Chenab and R. Ravi ; 

Mallas R. Ravi and R. Beas River Beas was for 
merly an independent 
river flowing into 

Panchanad. 

Trigartas R. Beas and R. Sutlej 

Kurus R. Sutlej and R. Gañgā 

Pañcālas R. Gañgā and R. Gogrā 

Kośalas R 


- Cogra and R. Rapti 
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People ivers bcuni i i 
1 Rivers Ecunding their territory Location 
Vidhiyas R. Rapti and R. Kosi 
> ТЧ 7 7 
Pundras R. Yamuna and R. Brahma- R. Yamuna (in Ben- 
putra gal) 
Vangas R. Ganga-Padma and R. In Bengal 
Bhagirathi 
curtes 
2 


3. There is a sub-division of this class where the population occupies 
one bank of a major river, the territorial limits on the other being defined 
roughly by a desert, forest or the steep slope of a mountain or hill-range. 
Such cases are exemplified in the following list: Y 


——,—n FPF 
————— 


People Ricer on the bank of which they lived Location 
Patachcharas R. Yamuna South bank Banda dist. 
Kasi R. Ganga North bank Varanasi 
Kuntalas y R. Ganga South bank Chunar 
Magadhas R. Ganga South bank Patna 
Pragjyotisas R. Brahmaputra Left bank 
Angas R. Ganga South bank Bhagalpur 
Vitihotras R. Narmadà North bank 

(middle) 


IRE ЕЕ сыды и ты ЕЕ 


: 

4. Cn the other hand, minor (i.e, narrow, shallow or non-perenniat) 
rivers on the plains and all rivers on the plateaus, hilly cr mountainous ге 
gions were the zones of attraction where each stream or river is repre- 
sented in the Puranie list by one or more people who inhabited both of its 
banks along its course. Such cases are so numerous, that as a rule, many 
population groups can be associated with a single river, e.g.: 


ni = IE 


People River on which they lived Location 
Surasena R. Yamuna Muttra 
Hara-htras R. Hari Rud Herat 

Daradas R. Gilgit Gilgit 

Chinas R. Indus Ladakh 
Kasmiras R. Jhelum Srinagar 
Kulütas R. Beas Kulu valley 
Kolavanas R. Girma Kalvan (Nasik dist.) 
Muralas R. Muria Western India 
Mahiyas R. Mahi 

Saraswatas R. Saraswati Patna 
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172 


Arbudas 
Mahisakas 
Colas 
Kaveras 
Müsika 
Maulikas 
A$makas 
Andhras 
Vidharbhas 
Tripuras 
Vidisas 
Dasarnas 


Nisadas 


Tundikeras 


5. There are quite a few names of people which were associated with 
the names of places, i. e., of towns and cities or regions, to which they gave 
their name or vice versa: 


ASA YU гок UU l p a a En 
Place o or region with which they · were associated 


People ` 
Kasi 
Avantis 
Kalatoyas 
Gandharas 


Varvaras 
Tusaras 
Lampakas 
Kasmiras 
Kulütas 
Maldas 
Pragjyotisas 
Tamraliptikas 
Magadhas 
Nasikyas 
Kacchiyas 
Saurastras 
Arbudas 
Kefalaş 
Kumaras 
Maharastras 


е 
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. Banas (source) 

. Kàveri (upper) 

. Kàveri (middle) 

. Kàveri (mouth) 

. Musi 

. Godàvari (upper) 

. Godavari (middle) 
. Godavari and Krsna 
R. 
R. 
R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 
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People Place or region with which they were associated 

Kalingas or Kalinga a 

5 

Vidarbhas d Vidarbha 

Malavas £ Malva plateau 

Mekalas EM Mekal plateau 

Utkalas ja Utkala 

Тоѕајаѕ ° Tosali (Orissa) 


——— ——AA o — Hv P O— .s — T ].D2D 


Another classification of peoples mentioned in the Puranas could be 


based on their political status and on the stage of civilisation or social 
advancement. Thus people can be divided into: 


(a) Those who belonged to a fairly well-developed society and formed 
independent kingdoms or republics. The territory of these people gave 
shape to the political map of India and the adjacent lands. 


(b) Those who were considered minor population groups and formed 
in many cases part of the bigger units mentioned in (a) above, 


(c)Those who were definitely inferior socially and politically. 
The following Puranic janapadas belong to class (a) above: 
(i) In Madhya Desa: 
Matsya, Kasi, Kosala, Kuru, Pancala, Salva, Süfasenas. 
(ii) In Арагата and Udiya Desa (or north-western region): 
Vahlika, Gandhara, Sindhu, Sauvira, Madra, Kaikeva. 
(iii) In Pracya Desa: 
Vijii-Videha, Magadha, Айба and Уайда, Suhma. 
(iv) In Daksina Desa: 
Pandya, Kerala, Maharastra, Kalinga, Asmaka, Andhra. 
d 
(v) Aparanta or Western country: 
Saurastra. 
(vi) Vindhyan Region: 
Utkala, Dasara, Tripura, Vidisa, Avanti. 


To class (c) above belonged the people who dwelt in the hills (Himala 
yan and Peninsular), Kulutas (Kulu valley), Khasas, Arbudas, ete, or those 
who lived in forests, e.g. Mekalas, Nisadhas, Hansmargas, Татаѕӣѕ, etc. 


The rest of the janapadas may be placed in category (b) above. 
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The Puranas do not give a complete list of im. 


as such. There are, however, scattered 
s or centres o£ religious importance in 


Towns and. cities. 
portant cities and towns of Bharata 
references to capital or major citie 
some of the Puranas. But a composite picture of urban centres or human 
f Ancient India can be obtained with the help of contem- 


porary Sanskrit, Buddhist (Sanskrit and Pali) and Jain literature: The 
accounts of foreign writers and travellers (particularly the Chinese) are 
quite helpful in finding and locating them. Cunningham, Law, Sarear and 
other writers have mentioned many, if not all the important centres of 
Ancient India. It is with the help of their works that the accompanying map 
of “Cities and Towns of Ancient India’ has been prepared. It gives the 
most probable sites of cities and towns mentioned in various works. It is 
not claimed that the map is complete. Many centres had to be left out on 
account of ambiguity regarding their name or site. It will, however, be 
helpful in visualising the pattern of population concentration in Ancient 
India, and also in locating the ancient routes depicted on the next map 
(Ancient Routes). 


agglomerations 0 


A study of the above map (of ‘Ancient Towns and Cities’) brings out 
the following facts: 


(i) Practically all capital cities were located on major rivers anid 
occupied a site on their high banks or levees. This was natural since the 
other low bank and the adjoining plain was subject to inundation during 
the period the river carried the maximum amount of water. Strategically 
such sites had the advantage of protection by the river on at least one and 
sometimes three sides. The foilowing table gives a list of the major or 
capital cities and their association with rivers: 


City Capital of River on which 
it stood 
Puskalavati Gandharas R. Swat es "Nes the contu: 
ence of R. Swat 
Е a with R. Kabul. 
Sakala Madras R. Apaga or By. a hill 200 
(Jartikas & Ayak Nadi high surrounded 
Bahikas) "on all sides by 
a seasonal 
Indraprastha Kurus . - R. Yamuna, R. bank bon. 
Hastinapura Kurus R. Ganga, R. bank 
Mn E Sürasenas R. Yamuna, R. bank 
сс latra s н R. Ramaganga, B. bank MUNG Ram- 
ES. { nagar 
Kampilya Daksina R. Ganga, R. bank = 
: Pancala 2 : 
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Ayodhya 


Saketa 


Sravasti 
Kosambi 
Kasi 
Pataliputra 
Campa 
Vaisali 


Tamralipti 
Potana 

lio than 

Basim 

Madurai 
Bhrgukaccha 

Sopara 


Mahismati 
Ujjayini 
Tripura 
Vaisali 
Vidisa 
Virata 


Kugavatt:.or 
-Kusinarà 
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Capital of 


Kosala 
Kosala 


Uttara Kosala 
Vaméa 
Kasi 
Magadha 
Anga 
Licchavis 
(Land of 
Vrijjis) 
Tamraliptis 
Assakas 
Maulikas 
Vidarbha 
Pandyas 
Bhrgukacchas 
Aparanta or 
Sunapazant 
Mahismati 
(southern 
Avanti) 
Avanti 
‘Tripuras, 
Kalchuries 
Уајјіѕ and 
Licchavis 
Vidišas 
Matsya 
Mallas=— 


NY cane 


Rivers on which it stcod 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


R. 
R. к 
—R--Little Vine Uy J 


 sn—OQ.R. M À——!‏ ا 


R. Ghagara, R. bank ; 


Ghagara, R. bank 


Rapti, R. bank 
Jamuna 
Ganga, L. bank 
Ganga, L. bank 
Ganga, L. bank 
Ganga, L. bank 


Godavari 
Godavari 

Pus, R. bank 
Vaigai, R. bank 
Narmada 
Таре 


Narmada 

Siprà 

Narmada 
Gandak, L. bank 


Betwa 
Sabi 


Gandak 


Ayodhya was 
the earlier cap- 
ital, Saketa was, 
later. 

In Buddha's 
time Ayodhya 
had become un 
important. 


Modern  Bairat 
Modern-Kasta 


(ii) Another class of cities or towns besides the riparian settlements 
an important part in the population pat- 


mentioned above, which played 


tern of Bharata were the coastal towns which were th 
and developed into ports at some time or 


These were: 


On the Eastern Coast 


` CC-0. UP State 


e entrepôts of trade 
the other in Indian, history. 


Rampala Gangetic Delta 
Tamralipti 
Dantapara 
{avirippambattanem 


Kolkai (?) 


| 
} 
f 
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On the Western Coast Puram 
Tiru Vanjikkala 
Candaura 
Surparaka 
On the Western Coast Bharukaccha 
Vallabhi (?) 
Dvarvati 


It is to be noted that the importance of the coastal towns waxed and 


waned during the course of Indian history. The western coastal towns (of 
Gujarat) played an important part in the earliest period, when ti he trade 
ved commerce by the Persians, Phoenicians and contemporains was 
atits zenith. The eastern coast settlements developed trade and commerce 
during a later period when communication with the Malaya peninsula, the 
East Indies and China was established and Greater India included the 
eastern seaboard of the Bay of Bengal. In the next period, ie. in the pre- 
medieval and medieval period the western coastal settlements, particularly 


those of Kerala, developed into big ports. 


(iii) The other cities or towns which are not particularly associated · 


with rivers, lakes or sea, are those whose location is based on (a) strategy 
(b) religious sanctity or (c) routes. 


A glance at the map of India would show that there were three areas 
which favoured urban development more than elsewhere in the country. 
These were: 


(a) The piedmont belt of the upper Indus basin; 
(b) The Gangetic basin as a whole, leaving out the Sunderbans; 
V (c) The Mahanadi delta; 
^ (d) The south-eastern coastal plain; 
(e) The plateau region near the headwaters of the Krsna and the 
Godavari; 
(£) The coastal plain adjoining the Gulf of Cambay; 
(g) The Malva plateau. 


Incidentally, all these regions fall outside the negative areas shown on 
the map. 


Routes. The above statement is directly linked with the route pattern 


of ancient India. The route map (see Fig. 17) clearly brings out the fol 
losving facts: я 2 


(a) The trunk route from Puskalavati to Saravasti followed the piedmont 
belt of the Himalayas. It apparently tried to adhere as closely as possi- 
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ble (avoiding the Terai and flooded terrain) to the Himalayan foothills 

and crossed the mighty Himalayan rivers before they gained volume and 
T rans 2 

deveicped extensive flood-plains. The other important route was from 


Indraprastha to Tamralipti which kept to the south of the Сайра and was - 


the forerunner of the famous Grand Trunk Road which took shape later. 


Three routes connected the Indo-Gangetic plain with the south. In 
fact the first two, i.e., the Indraprastha-Ujjaini and Kosambi-Vidiga routes 
provided access to Central and Western India while the third which ran 
parallel to the East Coast from Tamralipti reached the southernmost tip 
of the peninsula, branching into valley routes of the Godavari, the Krsna 
and the Kaveri. This was the Great South Road in the real sense of the 
term. The cross-routes from Saravasti and Vaiéali to Kasi and Rajagarh 
directly completed the netWorks of the routes in ancient India. 
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CHAPTER xu Bharatavarsa: Adjacent 
Islands and Peninsulas 


AS mentioned earlier, Chapter 48 of the Vayu Purana! entitled “The 
description of lands adjacent to Jambü Dwipa’ is of special significance in 
the context of the geographical limits of Bharatavarsa. We proceed to 
examine its contents. It says that: 

To the south of Bharatavarsa there is an,ocean (Mahasagara ) which 
is more than 10,000 yojanas in extent (1). 

There is a big mountain chain (Maha-kul-Parvata ) named Vidyutvan 
which runs thrice for 3,000 yojanas. It abounds in flowers and fruits and 
contains innumerable peaks and ranges (2, 3). 

There flow thousands of rivers of fine and tasty water. It has also 
tanks and wells containing fresh water (4). 

In the extensive intervening valleys and broad plains there live 
various groups of men and women in large numbers (5, 6). 

There are numerous towns in the midst of the mountains. These 


towns, walled and having only one gate, are linked with one another 
and lie along single routes (7). EN 


The indigenous population consists of people who grow long beards 
and whiskers, radiant like a blue cloud and who live for eighty years (8). 
They are food-gatherers and live like monkeys on fruits-and roots of 
plants. They are uncultured and are devoid of clean ways of living (9). 
They are short-statured people (10). 


The idea conveyed by the above paragraphs is that of a very extensive 
mountainous region near the Southern Ocean containing at least three 
long and high parallel ranges? The region is fairly well-watered and 
populated. On the mountains live indigenous people, uncultured, bearded, 
and scattered on the rugged and forested terrain. In the plains and 
valleys live different groups or races of people who possess towns and 
cities. This is indicative of an agricultural and settled population. 

The only region or land which answers to this description is Burma. 
The Arakan Yoma runs by and parallel to the coast for ‘three thousand 
ша into the Southern Ocean. This range combined with the Pegu 
Yoma and Shan mountains gives it the phenomenal breadth emphasised 
in the Puranic description. The Kachins, the Axakanese, the Talaings, 
the Karens and the Chins are the various population types referred to by 


D 
A 
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the Puranas. The Vidyutvan Mt. is obviously 


pe fick tl х e 
ing the interior parallel ranges). he Arakan Yoma (includ- 


Beyond this region, says the Purana: 


There are all around that dwipa, isl 
| а ра, islands of as many as 20, 30, 50, 60 
80, 100 and even 1,000 yojanas (11). They are extensive islands full of 


different types of creatures and, besides them, there are clusters of thou- 
sands of small islands (12). 


This is true, since not only is the Arakan coast dotted with numerous 
islands, but its continuation towards the south leads one to the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands which have been noted by the Ршапісѕ and included 
in the dwipa of Vidyutvan according to the above statement. 


The Purana then gives an account of the six ‘different dwipas’ of Jambi 
Dwipa which protrude into the Southern Ocean. They are named as 
Anga Dwipa, Yama Dwipa, Malaya Dwipa, Sankha Dwipa, Kusa Dwipa 
and Varaha Dwipa. The main features of these dwipas gleaned from the 
Purina are summarised below. 


1. Атда Dwipa (15-18) 


i) It is fairly extensive and contains a number of small states. 
ii) It is populated by many groups of "Malechhas. 


( 
( 
(iii) Gold, gems and corals (Muhga) are found in abundance there. 
(iv) It is ‘adorned’ with beautiful rivers, mountains and forests. 

( 


v) It lies by the ‘Lavan Sea’. 

(vi) There is a mountain named Cakaragiri in this dwipa, amidst the 
land of serpents (Nagadesa). The two ends of this mountain touch the 
sea, There are a number of rivers, falls and caves in this mountain range. 
Various types of creatures live in these caves. 


The pointers (i) caves, (ii) gold and corals, (iii) Malechhas, (iv) 
serpents and (v) aggregate of small states suggest that Anga Dwipa is the 


{вате as the Malaya Peninsula. The natural limestone caves are à promi 


nent feature of the western coast of Malaya, gold is found in the interior 
d corals on its adjoining coast. 


districts of the Peninsula in Selangor an 


2. Yama Dwipa (19) 
(i) It contains a mountain named 
many rivers. nee 
(ii) It abounds in gems and produces gold, 
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- This is all the information which we can gather from the Puràna regard- 
ing this dwipa. 


Alberuni in his India (p. 157, transl. i. 303) says, ‘Yama Koti is, accord- 
ing to Yaqub (b. Tariq) and Al Fazari (c. 754-775 лр.) the country of 
which the city “Tara” (read as Bara) is in the sea. I have not found the 
slightest trace of this name (i.e., Tara or Bara) in Indian literature. As 
“Koti” means “castle” and Yama is the “Angel of Death’, the word reminds 
me of Kangdiz, which according to the Persians, had been built by Kay- 
Kaus or Jam, in the most remote edst, behind the sea....' Reinand has 
shown that the Indian Yama Koti represents the Persian Jamgard. Alberuni 
puts it at 190° 51 longitude on the equator, which indicates that Yama 
Koti is locted somewhere in Sumatra, Malaya or Java. 


`. Malaya has been identified by us with the Puranic Anga Dwipa; the 
presence of gold and gems, particularly the former, rules out Java, hence 
im all .probability the Puranic Yama Dwipa represents the island of 
Sumatra. This dwipa, according to the Chinese annals of the Sung dyna- 
sty (960-1279), was ruled by the kings of San-fo-tsi, i.e., the Srivijaya kings 
of Palembang (in Sumatra) who had the title of Chan-Pei which (accord- 
ing to Ferrand) must be the equivalent (in Chinese pronunciation) of the 
Arabic Jaba (or Yama). 


| 


3. Malaya Dwipa (20) 
Its chief characteristics according to the Purana are: 
(i) Presence of gold and precious stones. 
(ii) Sandalwood in abundance. 


. (iii) A large number of rivers and mountains including the beautiful 
Malaya range. It has mines of silver and is covered with flowers and fruits 
and is considered sacred. 


(iv) The highly respected Agrama of Agastya is located on the Malaya 
.Mt, which is as pleasant as the heavens. This mountain is popularly, 
known as Mahamalaya. 


(v) There is another mountain, Mandara, which is famous all over the 
world. It is the abode of gods and Rsis. This mountain too has an Asrama 
of Agastya. - 


n) nother mountain, Triküt, very high, full of precious metals and 
numerous caves is also located there, Near this mountain gold and silver 
are found in profusion. It is inhabited by Raksasas, 
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(vii) On the eastern side of this dwi а сой th 
wipa and on the sea coast is the 
Gokarna temple of Sankara. | ce a 


The clear pointers to the identification of this dwipa are (i) sandal- 


"š (ii) gold, (iii) Agastya Агата and, (iv) Lanka and (v) Malaya 
Mt. : 


Agastya Rsi is still said to reside at the Agastya-Küta mountain in 
Tirunelveli (South India) where the river Tamraparni takes its rise. It 
is the southernmost peak of the Anamalai mountain. The hermitage of 
Agastya supposed to be situated at Kara in the Southern Ocean may be 
identified with Kolai on the mouth of the Tamraparni (N. D. Dey, Dict.): 

Gokarna has been identified with Gendia, a town in the province of 
North Kanara, Karwar District, 30 miles from Goa between Karwan and 
Kumta (N. L. Dey, Dict.). It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage (Mbt, 
Adi. P. Ch. 2, 19; Raghuvamáa, УШ; Siva P. Bk. Ш, Ch. 15). It contains 
the temple of Mahadeo Mahabaleswara established by Ravana. Here 
Sankaracarya defeated in controversy Nilakanta, a Saiva (ЅапКагаујјауа, 
Ch. 15). In (vii) above the location of Gokarna is given on the “eastern 
side’, actually it should be the ‘western side’. 

All the pointers mentioned above lead us to the conclusion the Malaya 
Dwipa is actually the southernmost peninsula of India. The Malaya Dwipa 
has been inserted here by the Puranas to emphasise the projection of Bha- 
ratavarsa southwards, far into the Indian Ocean, and to remind us that 
the Indian Peninsula is also one of the peninsulas of the Indian Ocean. 


4. Sankha Dwipa (21, 32, 33) 

(i) Its extent is 100 yojanas. 

(ii) It is a territory containing many ‘Ganas’ (republics) of Maley 
chhas. Inhabited by many savage people. ES 


(iii) Sankhagiri mountain and Sankhanag river.. Both are sacred. e 
mountain looks like a white shell and abounds in gems. On the banks о. 
the King of Snakes (Nagas 2 


the river is the Agrama of Sankhamukh, 

NER e Zangistan (from which 
covers the whole of the 
Zang is obviously equi- 
ably borrowed this name 


According to Arab geographers, the term 
Zangibar or Zanzibar, the Zang Coast is derived) 
eastern coast of Africa known to the Muslims. 
valent to the Sanskrit ‘6ankha’.. The Arabs prob 


from the Puranas. 


Sankha Dwipa or (Zang) 
eastern shore of Africa from 


<ë 


^ 


thexefore represents the whole ога part of the Т 
АЪуѕѕіпіа to Madagascar. Ptolemy extended P 
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this coast as far south as Gardafui and to the south of it he placed another 
cape called Lingis or Singis extreme (or Sankha). 
Sankha Dwipa signifies ‘the island of shells, and the natives of this 4 
sankha Lwip | 


coast, according to Strabo used to wear large collars of them, but accord- 
ing to some Purànas the inhabitants used to live in shells which signifies | 
that they lived in caverns hollowed like a shell. The famous | demon | 
Sancasüra lived in a shell and was killed by Krsna. This Sankhamukha | 
Naga, a giant in the form of a snake, with a mouth like a shell had two 
countenances, one of a man and another of a snake. The breath of this 
Naga was fiery and poisonous which destroyed all vegetation and living 
beings up to a distance of 100 yojanas. This tradition became current in 
Arab legends and was kept alive for a long time. The breath of the Nàga | 
evidently refers to the dreadful effect of Samoom or the hot venomous | 
wind which blows from the mountains of Hubab through the whole extent 
of this region. “Habab in Arabic means the “mountain of the serpent’ and 
the people of these mountains, according to the Abyssinians, have legen- | 
dary traditions of a snake who formerly reigned over them and conquered | 
|| 
| 


the kingdom of Sire. They are famous with their serpentine tribes m 
oriental tales which appear to have been derived from the Puranas. 


The Purànas occasionally, the Arabs generally, and the Greeks invaria- | 
bly, made the mistake of joining the African Coast round the Indian Ocean 
to the East Indian Islands. Sumatra and Malaya on Ptolemy's maps show 
the African Horn pulled far eastwards to the south of Sumatra and Java, 

; thus enclosing the Indian Ocean in the south. In the beginnig of the 

Wwe Brahmanda Purana, the peninsula of Malaya and Sumatra join the ‘Island 
or Dwipa of Sankha’ (or Zeng). Raneh of Arabian writers, which includes | 
Madagascar and the surrounding islands, was also recognised by the 
Puranics who called it Harina which is mentioned by the Bhàgawata 
Purana along with Sankha Dwipa, in the south-western quarter of Jambu 
Dwipa. ee FO EE š Š 


It is to be noted that the extent of the Sankha Dwipa is given in the 

Purànas as 100 yojanas only. This leads us to the conclusion that the 

X. Puranic Sankha Dwipa either stood for the island of Madagascar only or 
a portion of the adjoining African Coast or included both, 


`5. Kusa (or Kumud) Dwipa 


The description of this dwipa is very sketchy in the Puranas. One can 
understand the summary dismissal of Kuga Dwipa on the ground that 
Kusa Dwipa has been discussed by all the Puranas separately under the 
general heading of “Seven Dwipas' of the earth. If we refer to the earlier 
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chapters of this monograph, we shall find Kuša 
Western Asia. Arabian Peninsula is a part of this dwipa. Hence, while 
enumerating the peninsulas of the Indian Ocean, the Purànics just add 


Kuša Dwipa here to remind the readers of the peninsular form of this part 
of Kuga Dwipa. 


Dwipa identified with 


6. Varaha Dwipa 


The characteristic features of this dwipa are given as follows: 
i) Inhabited by numerous savage people. 
ii) Large number of prosperous cities. 

iii) Mountains, rivers and forests. 


( 
( 
(i 
(iv) The Varaha mountain with gorges, waterfalls, and caves. 

(v) The Varahi river of clear and tasty water. It banks are regarded 
as holy. 

(vi) Visnu (in the form of ‘Varaha’) is the principal diety of this 
dwipa. 

Wilford? describes a division of the world into seven dwipas, but he 
does not mention its source. According to this description the divisions are: 

Jambu is in the centre; to the west, reckoning from north to south are 
the dwipas of Varaha, Kuša and Sankha; to the east reckoning from south 
to north are Malaya, Yama and Anga’. 

Our identifications detailed above very closely fit in with the above’ 
alignment with respect to Anga, Yama, Malaya, Sankha and Kuša dwipas 
mentioned by the Puranas in connection with the islands and peninsulas 
of the Indian Ocean. The only help we can get from Wilford's statement 
is that Varaha must be an island or peninsula in the west, ie. in the 
Arabian sea, somewhere adjacent to the Sankha Dwipa which has been 
identified with Madagascar and the adjoining African Coast, and to the 
Kuga Dwipa of which a part is identical with the Arabian Peninsula. 


Considering the characteristic features of the Уагаһа Dwipa given in 
the Puranas and summarised above, one has to eliminate the dry and arid 
lands of Makran and the Persian Coast. The only area which сап possi- 
bly, if not definitely, be identified with the Varaha Dwipa, is the mae 
perfect peninsula known as the African Horn which may be added in the 
Puranic list as Varaha Dwipa. The only river Webbe Shibeli in the region 
represents the Varahi river and the mountains of Arusi represent the 
Varüha Mt. of the Puranas. A large number of cities, forests and savage 


tribes can only be applicable to a portion of this peninsula of the Arabian 


Sea, І 
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CHAPTER ХШ: Cosmogony, Cosmology 


and Cosmography 


IN the preceding chapters an attempt has been made to briog out as con- 
cisely as possible, the geographical content of the Puranas. We shall now 
discuss the genesis of a large part of the geographical ideas obtained in 
these works and their place in the general classification of learning. 


We shall first discuss what the Puranas tell us about the earth in 
its large relations, both in time and space, to the remainder of the Universe, 
opinions about the Creation, about the size and shape of our terrestrial 
globe, about the influence exerted by the heavenly bodies in determining 
or affecting geographical conditions on its surface. In the Preface we 
explained why it is justifiable, when dealing with the Vedic and Puranic 
geography, to wander into the fields of cosmogony and cosmography far 
beyond what are now regarded as the rightful limits of geography. The 
following paragraphs will show how closely the Puranic conceptions of the 
present conditions of the Earth may be connected with their idea of the 
origin and nature of the Universe. 


General Character of Ригапіс Cosmology 


In the Puranas the discussions on the difficult questions of cosmogony, 
cosmology and cosmography show keen and vivid thinking because they 
lie on the border between philosophy and theology. It appears at first that 
the Puranics were more interested in attempting to solve the insoluble 
mysteries of the Supreme Being and the Universe than they were in the 
world of Nature immediately surrounding them. The first sections of all 
the Puranas give an account of creation discussing all its aspects in full 
detail. During the period between the 5th and 13th centuries A.D., immense 
and weighty volumes were written as commentaries on the earlier account 
of Creation in the Sacred Books, in which complicated arguments were 
elaborated with the finesse of scholastic logic. In an age of faith, as the 
period under review was, the religious enthusiasm of the artisan-architect 
was transmuted into lofty and majestic temples while that of the theolo- 
gian turned to the elucidation of the words of the Vedas. To analyse 
these words, to comment upon their minutest details, to reveal the mean- 
ing that presumably lay behind them, was not only a work of piety and 
devotion but an absorbing pastime for keen-witted thinkers. In the more 
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concrete realism of natural Science, this period is characterised b ke 
observation and creative thought but in matters of cosmogon and LUCR 
graphy which were highly controversial and classical apiid were either 
enthusiastically defended as casting light on the Vedas or else ус 
attacked as subversive of all truth. The Puranic concepts excel all ut 
and subsequent literature on these subjects. : 


The Puranas deal with many problems, pertaining to cosmology, cos- 
mography and cosmogony. Some of these are abstruse and metaphysical 
—questions of the nature of the Supreme Being and the nature of time and 
space. With these we are not concerned. Others are more concrete— 
questions of the materials out of which the Universe was made and the 
manner in which it was made. 


For the sake of clarity let us state some of these questions as follows: 


(a) The question of whether matter existed prior to the creation of the 
world, that is to say, whether the Universe was fashioned out of a pre- 
existing substance or if it was made out of nothing. 


(b) The question of the manner in which the Universe was fashioned 
after it had been created. 

(c) The problem of whether the Brahma’ Day is an actual division of 
time or merely a hypothetical division of the process of Creation. 

The answers to these problems as given in the Puranas are elucidations 
or elaborations of the Vedic ideas. In fact, the Vedic ideas permeated 
through the ages the cosmology and cosmogony of the Persian, Greek, 
Jewish, Buddhist, Christian and Islamic Sacred literature. The cosmogony 
of the Vedas, which has a strong bearing on the Puranic views may be 
summarised as follows: 


(a) Artistic origin of the Universe; 


(b) Mechanical origin; 
(c) Instrumental origin; and 
(d) Philosophical origin. 


Vedic Cosmology : 
perfor: i unc- 
The Rgveda mentions a number of gods who performed various 


tions during the process of creation. These gods were the oe p se 
tributed their skill to the construction and саш е. 
"They wove various materials into a pattern," E si ki 
blasting and smelting? The Universe was compared to 2 
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Rgveda alludes to various stages in the construction of this Universal 
house? References to cosmic dust as the building material of the Universe 
occur in certain hymns of the Rgveda, i.e. RV (X 81) and (X 82) which 
are addressed to Vigwakarma who is anterior to Earth, Heaven, Asuras, 
gods and other animate and inanimate objects. 


Through all this World strode Visnu; 

thrice his foot he planted and the whole 

was gathered in his footstep dust. (RY. 1-22, 17. Griffith’s tr., p. 22) 
and 

When ye, O gods, in yonder deep close-clasping 

one another stood 

Thence, as of dancers, from your meet 

a thickening cloud of dust arose. (RV. X 72, 6. Griffith's tr., p. 486-7). 

The views regarding the mechanical origin of the Universe developed 
in the last phase of the Rgvedic period. It suggests the sacrifice (or dis- 
integration) of the primeval body known as Adi-Purusa who is conceived 
as the soul and nucleus of the Universe and an embodiment of the Supreme 
Spirit. The Earth, the Sky, the Wind, the Moon and the Sun, and all 
terrestrial elements were the results of the dismemberment of the Purusa— 
as a part of sacrificial ceremony. 


The philosophical theory of cosmogony has its origin in the Song of 
Creation. (RV. X 129, 1-4) which says that in the beginning there was 
neither being (Sat) nor notbeing (Asat). There was no atmosphere, no 
sky, no days and no nights. The space was empty but for a Unit which 
was born by its own nature perhaps due to its inherent heat. This heat 
has been explained by Wilson as austerities, but it may conveniently be 
considered as a physical action in the process of formation of the Universe. 


Desire was the next element which grew within the Unit. This caused 
the growth of further elements of the Universe and led to its gradual per- 
fection. The Upanisads further elaborate this and they hold that Death 
concealed everything in the beginning. Death being the first existent 
desired to have a body and as a result of worshipping,! water was pro- 
duced. The froth of water hardened and formed the crust of the Earth 
on which Death toiled and produced fire and light. Afterwards Aditya 
(Sun) and Vayu (Air) were produced from the same body ( Death). Thus: 


In the beginning there was the non-existent. It became existent and 
then grew. It turned into an egg (anda). The egg, after lying quiescent 
or one year, broke into two halves, one of silver and the other of gold. 
Thé former became the earth and the latter the heaven, the thick mem- 
brane turned into mountains, the thin into clouds, the small veins became 
rivers and the fluid became the sea. (Chand. Up., VI. 32.3). 
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1 dE instrumental origin of the Universe is based on the occurrence of 
pai ç D from which the Universe was created. Agni (Fire), Indra 
and Soma, Surya (Sun)? ras ra? c : 
tioned as n ns de UN í s porc 
heaven—the tuin parents of the whole Uni s nr a ee Es 

dion c niverse. The union of the earth 

and the ey bela of the sun, which is the most important 

g Š rld. “He is the soul of all that moveth or 

not-moveth, the Sun hath filled the air and earth and heaven’ (RV. 1.115 

1. Griffith's). He is later identified with Prajapati, Vi$wakarma and sit: 
times with the Golden Egg and the Unborn Being. 

The Unborn Being is also named as ‘Atman’ (soul)!? who produced the 
Universe through an intermediary body. “Atman first of all desired to 
create ‘worlds’ which he did by creating super-celestial regions of waters, 
the heaven with its celestial light, the moral earth and the subterranean 
region of waters. The waters encompass the heaven and the earth and 
their outer surfaces. The Atman then produced the Universal Person for 
further creation and deities to govern the functions of the cosmos. He 
established hunger and thirst in the Universe and created Matter. 


The central idea of various cosmogonic theories of the Vedic and post- 
Vedic period appears to be (1) the existence of waters in the beginning 
and (2) the creation of a cosmic nucleus—Prajapati (RV. X 121, 7)—the 
maker of the Universe. This nucleus is often named as Hiranyagarbha (or 
Golden Egg) which is considered as the source of the existence of ail 
mundane and heavenly entities because it contained fire (heat) within 
itself. The Aitareya Brahmana gives more details of cosmogony on the 
same lines. It says, Prajapati desired, “May I be propagated? May I be 
multiplied?” He exhibited fervour and created the worlds, the earth, the 
atmosphere, the sky; He brooded over the worlds; from these worlds, when 
brooded over, Agni (fire) was born from the earth, Vayu (air) from the 
atmosphere, Aditya (sun) from the sky. He brooded over these lumina- 
ries. From these that were brooded over, the Vedas were born, the Rgveda 
from Agni, the Yajurveda from Vayu, the Samaveda from Aditya..." 
The Kaugitaki Brahmana goes a step forward. It explains the p 
of heat by saying that Prajapati by undergoing penance was Y e 
there arose Agni (fire), Vayu (Air). Aditya (Sun), Candrama (1 gon) 
and Usa (Dawn). Each of these was ordered by thei progenitor to 
practice penance to effect the propagation of Prajapati. ^ 


Not only the Puranas but also the basic concepts of cosmology in a 
rent parts ‘of the old world conform to the general pattern laid dowr by 


the Vedic writers. The Vedic ideas persisted for thousands of years and 


with local or regional variations are traceable not only in the scriptures of 
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the great religions of the world but also in the legends and mythology and 
o 


philosophical thought of civilized nations which have found a place in 
world history. 


Jewish, Christian and Muslim Cosmogony 


The opening chapter of the Old Testament called ‘Genesis’ describes 
in brief outline the processes of Creation, as conceived by Moses, and 
forms the basis of the cosmological ideas of the Jews, Christians and 
Muslims: 


In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. And the 


earth was without form and void; and the darkness was upon the face ` 


of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light; and there was light. And 
God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided the light from 
darkness he called Night. And the evening and the morning were the 
first day and God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
Waters and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made 
the firmament and divided the waters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the firmament; and it was so. And 
God called the frmament Heaven. And the evening and the morning 
were the second day. And God said, Let the waters under the heaven 
ke gathered together into one place, and let the dry land appear: and 
it was so. And God called the dry land Earth: and the gathering toge- 
ther of the waters called the Seas: and God saw that it was so.... — 

Cn the third day God created 'grass and herbs yielding seed and the 
Íruit trees yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth’. On the fourth day, He created the ‘two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the Jesser light to rule the night: He made 
the stars also’. On the fifth day, living creatures—birds and fishes and 
гере were created and on the sixth day He created animals including 
man. 


The ideas contained in the Genesis clearly fall under one or more of 
the theories of cosmogony enunciated in Vedic literature, The work of the 
first day was the creation of the Universe from nothing material; out ot 
which earth and heaven, fire and water and life were to be evolved. It is 
interpreted that the material was the hyle or chaos of the ancient philo- 
sophers and the words ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ referred to ‘chaos’. The word 
‘earth’ in the dictum “The earth was without form and void’ referred to the 
primordial mixture of land and water, a mingling of land that was not solid 
and of water that was not liquid. Air and fire at that time were of about 


the density of water. Similar explanations are applicable to various Vedic 
materialistic theories, 
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T S 1 
The Koran as mentioned above repeats the words of Moses and casually 
y 


mentions that the process oË creation is a manifestation of the Desire of 
the Supreme Being. 


| Lo! your Lord is Allah who created the heavens and the earth in 
six days, then He established Himself upon the Throne directing all 
things. There is no intercessor (with Him) save His permission (Al- 
Koran, X, 4). 

| Апа He it is who created the heavens and the earth in six days—and 
His Throne was upon the Water—that He might try you, which of you 
is best in conduct (Al-Koran, XI. 7). x 

Allah it is who raised the Heavens without visible support, then 
mounted the throne, and compelled the Sun and the Moon to be of 
service, each runneth unto an appointed time.... 

Say (О! Mohamed, unto the idolators): Do you really disbelieve in 
Him who created the earth in two days, and ascribe to Him rivals? He 
(and none else) is the Lord of the Worlds. He placed therein hills 
rising from it, and blessed it and measured therein its sustenance in four 
days, alike for (all) who ask. Then turned He to the heaven when it 
was smoke, and said unto it and unto the earth: come both of you, 
willingly or loath. They said: “We come, obedient.’ 

Then He ordained them Seven heavens in two Days and inspired 
in each heaven its mandate; and we decked the nether heaven with 
lamps, and rendered it inviolable. That is the measuring of the Mighty, 
the Knower (Al-Koran, XLI, 9-12). 


The ‘Day’ in the above context is defined by the Koran as one of 
thousand years: 


He directeth the ordinance from the heaven unto the earth: then 
it ascendeth unto Him in а day, whereof the measure is a thousand 
years, of that ye reckon. 

With the aid of the above and other quotations from the Koran it is 
possible to assert, with equal force, either the absoltes Gases a 
over, or the complete immanence, of Allah in His dor. nes st 
doctrine was developed by scholastic theologians, the second by some 


extreme Sufi extremists. 


‘Buddhist Concepts | 
. Buddhism believes that the world goes through p of ee 
and decline—which is one of the fundamental ideas in 7 ie ш 
It does not reject the existence of the gods гы rds s S des 
+o process—in fact, according 5, 

significant effect upon the cosmic pr š pu 
drea came oe being through the operation of natural laws. The 
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following passage is attributed to the Buddha himself (from Digha Nikàya, 
3.98). 


There comes a time, my friends, sooner or later,... when the world 
is dissolved and beings are mostly reborn in the world of Radiance 
(ALhassara). There they dwell, made of the stuff of mind, feeding on 
joy, shining in their own light, flying through middle space, firm in their 
bliss for a long, long time. 

Now there comes a time when this world begins to evolve, and then 
the world of Brahma (which is below Abhassara, the third Buddhist 
heaven) appears, but it is empty. And some being, whether because 
his alloted span is passed or because his merit is exhausted, quits his 
body in the world of Radiance and is born in the empty world of 
Brahma, where he dwells for a long time. Now because he has been so 
long alone he begins to feel dissatisfaction and longing, and wishes that 
other beings might come and live with him. And indeed soon other 
beings quit their bodies in the world of Radiance and come to keep him 
company in the world of Brahma. 


The Puranic Concepts 


The Puranas are evidently based on the Vedas but they derive mostly 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—which represent the mytho- 
heroic stage of Hindi belief. Since the Puranas belong to a much later 
stage, they naturally present important modifications in the progress of 
opinion. They expand and systematise the theoretical cosmogony of the 
later epics. As the ultimate source is the same, it will be seen that their 
theories regarding cosmology, cosmogony and cosmography present 
striking similarities in fundamentals with those which prevailed in western 
Asia and the Mediterranean lands, 


The first part (or Laksana) of all the Puranas deals mainly with the 
details of Creation—primary (Sarga) and secondary (Prati-Sarga). The 
first explains how the Universe proceeds from Prakrti (or eternal crude 
matter); the second, in what manner the forms of things are developed 
from the elementary substances previously evolved, or how they reappear 
after their temporary destruction. Both these creations are periodical, but 
the termination of the first occurs only at the end of the life of Brahma 
when not only all other forms are annihilated, but the elements are again 
merged into primary substance, besides which only the Spritual Being 
exists: the latter takes place at the end of every Kalpa or the Day of 
Brahma, and affects only the forms of inferior creatures, and lower worlds, 
leaving the substance of the Universe entire and sages and gods unaffected. 
Thus the Puranic cosmogony is based on the two basic principles: viz., 


. 
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(a) infinite and eternal revolutions of the Universe and (b) the co- 


of Spirit (Purusa) and matter (Ргайһапа) X 


Primary Creation 


E ee the Puranas ШШ from the Vedas, assert “here 

$ day nor night, nor sky nor earth, nor darkness nor light 
nor any other thing, save only one, unapprehensible by intellect, or that 
which is Brahma and Purusa (Spirit) and Pradhana (Matter). The two 
forms which are other than the essence of unmodified Visnu are Pradhàna 
and Purusa; and his other form by which those two are connected or 
separated, is called Kala (time). Where discrete substance is aggregated 
in crude matter, as in a foregone dissolution, that dissolution is termed 
elemental (Prakrta)....’ (Visnu P., Wilson, tr, Bk II, p. 12). 


Cosmic Nucleus 


We pass over the philosophical discussion regarding the equilibrium of 
qualities and their development at the time of creation; how the elements 
in successive order acquired the property of causality to one another and 
how each element was invested by its own rudiment (avarana) or each 
rudiment of its preceding gross and rudimental elements. We consider the 


stage when, 


Ether, air, light, water and earth severally united with properties of 
sound and the rest, existed as distinguishable according to their quali- 
ties, as soothing, terrific or stupefying; but possessing various energies, 
and being unconnected, they could not, without combination, create 
living things, not having blended with each other. Having combined, 
therefore, with one another, they assumed through their association, the 
character of one mass of entire unity; and from the direction of s 
with the acquiescence of the indiscrete principle (Avyaktanu-grahen a 
intellect and the rest, to the gross elements inclusive, formed г egg 
which gradually expanded like a bubble of bun 2 Я О Sue 
compounded of the elements, and resting on t he waters was D 
natural abode of Visnu in the form of Brahma. .. 

In the egg, O Brahma, were the conina ae а mn 
the planets and divisions of the Universe, E e „е eee 
mankind. And this egg was ataa De by s spa ss 
lopes, i.e. water, air, fire, ether and Anan due у s 


xtent of that which is inves jme 
SE n ce and finally, He who was surrounded by the indis 


š : : 1 
crete Principle; resembling thus the coc give m RU. BS 
and exteriorly covered by husk and rind (Visnu P. 1, bici 


p. 1849). 
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A similar account of the first aggregation of the elements in the form of 
an egg is given in all the Puranas with the usual epithet Haima or Hiranya 
(golden). The symbolic representation of the nucleus from which the 
Universe was created and which undoubtedly has its origin in the Vedas 
was adopted by many nations. Traces of it occur amongst the Syrians, the 
Persians, the Egyptians and the Greeks. The idea of the Orphic Egg 
amongst the Greeks and that described by Aristophanes as well as the 
consecration of an egg as a part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca and 
other mystics show how far the concept of a nucleus from which the Uni- 
verse grew was embedded in the philosophy of ancient nations. If we 
interpret the epithet Haima or Hiranya (golden) as “bright and reddish 
vellow" and the word ‘water’ as ‘water-vapour’, ie, in its gaseous state 
we can see in the description of the Golden Egg the origin of the idea of 
a ‘hot, incandescent nebula’ which is the starting point of modern cosmolo- 
gical theories. 


'The earliest cosmogony or theory of the Universe in which the laws of 
gravitation found a place was that of Kant, the Prussian philosopher 
(1755). He assumed that the collision of the hard particles of the primor- 
dial matter (conceived as supernaturally created) generated heat and 
rotation as they fell in upon one another under their mutual gravitational 
attraction. Thus, the original cold motionless cloud of matter became in 
due course a vast hot nebula, spinning so rapidly that rings of matter were 
successively thrown off its equator by centrifugal action, while the residual 
central mass remained as the Sun. Each ring was supposed to have con- 
densed as a planet, which by a small-scale repetition of the same process 
threw off satellites; ultimately in this way the complete solar system came 
into being. Kant's hypothesis is dynamically unsound but our interest in 
the theory lies in the fact that on the one hand it follows the pattern of 
Purànic cosmogony, i.e., the creation of the Egg or nucleus or Brahma (or 
according to Kant, the existence of the original cold and motionless cloud 
and its transformation into a hot rotating nebula), during the process of 
universal creation, while on the other it is the forerunner of the very 
similar and justly famous nebular hypothesis of Laplace (1796) on which 
modem speculations on cosmogony are based. 


. Similarly, the idea of cosmic cycles, i.e., the incidental dissolution of 
the world at the end of definite periods (Kalpas of the Puranas) and its 
recreation thereafter was firmly established among the Chaldeans, the 
Ionians, the Greeks and the Pythagoreans from which Plato, adopted it. 
Although the principle was accepted in essence many and various opinions 
-prevailed about the period covered by each cycle, and about the violence 
and character of the changes produced by the Sun. The Stoics adopted it 
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in its most extreme form involving successive liquefactions of the Universe. 
The Саар thought that whenever all the planets come into conjunc- 
tion on one straight line in the sign of the zodiac Cancer, the entire universe 
is destroyed by fire, but destroyed to be born again; similarly the world is 
destroyed by water when the same phenomenon occurs in Capricorn. The 
theory of a complete and universal birth and rebirth (paliogenesis) was 
held by some of the Greek philosophers. Plato and Aristotle, however, seem 
to have restricted the destructive effects of the celestial influence to the 
sub-lunar sphere and maintained that the realm above the Moon (ie, 
Mahaloka of the Puranas or the worlds of gods who live in the upper two 
spheres) were eternal. On the whole, the belief in periodically recurrent 
destructions of the earth by water (one of which is mentioned in the old 
Testament and in the AlKoran) was more widespread and was given 
greater definition than belief in corresponding destruction by fire. The 
main reason for this may be attributed to rudimentary geological observa- 
tions (notably of the presence of shells on high ground) which showed 
that portions of the earth’s surface had at one time lain beneath the 
waters. 


Cosmic Cycles of the Puranas 


The Puranas deal with the concept of the cosmic cycles at great length 
since it is the cornerstone of their cosmographical and cosmological 
theories, In fact, their whole philosophy revolves round the three main 
principles of existence, ie, creation, preservation and dissolution. 


At the end of this day (of Brahma) a dissolution of the universe 
occurs, when all the three worlds, earth and the regions of space, ese 
consumed by fire. . .when the three worlds are but one mighty ocean! 
Brahma, who is one with Narayana, satiate with the demolition of T 
universe; Sleeps. . .for a night of equal duration with his day; at t | 
close of which he creates anew. Of such days and nights is mE i 
Brahma composed; and a hundred such years constitute his w oe i = 
One Pararddha, or half his S | one ge ere 
Maha- a called Padma. The Kalpa (or Gay ог ©" 1 
Махаа of the second period of Brahmà's existence (Visnu. 


P., III, Wilson's tr., p. 25). 

s of dissolution: (1) incidental (2) ele- 
dental is that which relates to Brahma 
alculated according to the 


The Puranas mention three kind 


mental and (3) absolute. The inci 

є Kalpa с 
a t the end of each Kalpa. A Kalp i 
a is equal to 4,320 million years. The elemental is that which 


: 18 
takes place after two Pararddha. A Pararddha n sesat ае 
. years (Visnu P.) or 10° years (Vayu P.). The absolute i ег 


MA 13 


н у, 
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from existence. We are here concerned with the incidental dissolution 

only. 
The details regarding the processes involved in incidental dissolution, as 

Ё g 

will be seen later, are precise and instructive. 
At the end of a thousand periods of four ages (ie, a day of Brahma) 
the earth is for the most part exhausted. A total death then ensues whieh 
lasts a hundred years and in consequence of the failure of food, all beings 
Lecome languid and exanimate and at last entirely perish. The external 
Visnu. . -enters into the seven rays of the Sun, drinks up all the waters of 
the globe, and causes all moisture whatever, in living bodies or in the 
soil, to evaporate; thus drying up the whole earth... (Visnu P., 6, HL; 
Wilson, tr., p. 632). 


The intensity of the sun's rays then increases three times and the three 
worlds including Patala are set on fire. The flames then reach the 
higher regions, i.e. the atmosphere and those above it. When al 
is consumed, heavy and massy clouds appear. These deliver torrents of 
water and quench the dreadful fires which involve the three worlds. The 
rains continue uninterruptedly for a hundred years and deluge the whole 
world. : 


Thus the sequence of events during the period of incidental dissolution 
are (a) desiccation (b) destruction (by fire) and (c) deluge. After which 
the process of creation is repeated and marks the beginning of the next 
Kalpa. 


Secondary Creation 


The Puranas do not stop at the origin of the earth and the extra-territo- 
rial spheres but also establish the order and describe the manner in which 
‘the Diety created the gods, sages, progenitors, demons, men, animals, trees 
and the rest that abide on earth; in heaven, or in the waters.!5 After the 
creation of Mahat, Tanmatras and Aindriyaka (ie. intellect, rudimental 
principles of senses) He created the inanimate bodies; then the animals 
(including birds) followed by divinities. The seventh creation was that of 
the Arvaksrotas, i.e. that of man, The inanimate bodies include the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms, i.e., (a) trees, (b) shrubs, (e) climbing plants 
(d) creepers and (e) grasses, š 


Modern Views Regarding the Geological History of the Earth 


__4t would be interesting to compare the Puranic concept ‘of cosmic 
cycles and evolution of life with what is now believed to be the probable 
history of the earth since it was born, Modern geology, on the basis of 
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uranium-lead ratios, deduces th 


2,000 


at the approximat 
ав у e age of the earth i 
about 2,000 million years, and 5 noes 


during this i р illi 

th face of the earth has been changing wa на. ТШ e 
crust of the earth was eroded by отой arene. like oe F Pa 
ning water, etc., and sediments were laid down in the a AN md 
BOE We І primeval oceans. 
[his extensive period of sedimentation was evidently followed by the 
revolutionary crumbling of the earth’s crust known as_ the Т 
revolution during which large masses of molten granite were poured over 
these layers while the layers themselves were uplifted and folded into 
gigantic mountains. It must, however, be noted that this revolution need 
not have been the first one to take place on the surface of the earth. In 
fact, there probably were several earlier outbursts of tectonic activity of 
which we have no record. š 


After the erosion of the first ‘recorded’ mountain chains, large areas of 
the continents were again covered by water, and thick layers of new 
deposits were formed on top of the previous ones. Then another revolution 
(the Algonkian) ensued, accompanied by new mountain formation prc- 
cesses and new intrusions of granite lavas, again followed by a long quiet 
sedimentation period. Then again a revolution, again a period of trans- 
gressional seas and another sedimentation. 


After the fifth ‘recorded’ revolution, known as the charnian (date 
the history of the evolution of the earth's surface is rather 
egin to contain fossils of different primitive 
animals in steadily increasing numbers. As before, the uplifted continents 


slowly began to sink back into the plastic mass below and the incessant 
à av the rocky material of the mountains and high 


t inland and covered large areas over the conti- 
as the most characteristic feature of the 
Early Palaeozoic chapter of the earth’s history and lasted o ү 
160 million years. Meanwhile the stresses in the earth's crust RU ow У 
gathering their forces for the major outbreak that finally took place it 


the year 280,000,000 в.с. 
ces of the earth's crust that opened the next, the 
hs history are known as the Caledonian 
ves and similar revolutions occur - 
chian or Hereynian revolution 
Ipine-Himalayan revolution 


LI 


uncertain), 
complete, since the sediments b 


pouring of rain washed aw 
plateaus. Ocean water crep 
nents. This extensive inundation w 


The great disturban 
Late Palaeozoic, chapter of the cart 
revolution. The processes repeat themsel 
vhich followed it. The Appala 


in the ages v З 
took place in about 150,000,000 в.с. while the А 


occurred in about 40,000,000 B.C. 


s s punctuated by (a) revolutions or periods of 


The earth's history 
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(b) widespread transgression of seas and (c) 


intense tectonic activity, 
£ new forms of life after each revolution. 


destruction and revival o 


It would appear from the above that there is a fair degree of similarity 
between the Ригапіс concept of cosmic cycles and the geological revolu- 
tions. If we identify a Kalpa or Brahma’s Day with the inter-revolutionary 
period and the ‘revolution’ with the ‘incidental dissolution’ of the Puranas 
and the transgression of seas with the ‘Great Floods’ or immersion of the 
earth in an envelope of water as conceived by the Puranics, the two 
accounts tally fairly accurately except in point of time. The Brahmà's Day 
or Kalpa is given as 4,320,000,000 years while the later inter-revolutionary 
periods do not extend beyond 100-150 million years and are not of equal 
duration. It is evident that the Puranic ideas were based on insight, logical 
deductions, superficial observation or even speculation and not on a 
scientific study of the geological processes. But one must say that the 
Purinic ideas represent a fairly accurate speculation, or logical deduction. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


1 Prāņam panca laksananv, Amarakośa. 

к definitio of a Purana as found in the Visnu, Matsya, Vayu and 
other Puranas is as follows: ‘Sargasca pratisargaśca vam$omanvantarani 
x a vesvetasu kathyante vamsanucaritan ca yat (Visnu Purana, III, 6, 

#Visnu Purana, III, 6. 

4 The list of the 18 Puranas called the maha-puranas as given in the 
Visnu Purana (II, Ch. 6), is as follows: Brahma, Padma, Vaisnava, Saiva, 
Bhagavata, Naradiya, Markandeya, Agni, Bhavisya, Brahma Vaivarta, 
Linga, Varaha, Skanda, Vàmana, Karma, Matsya, Garuda and Brahmanda. 
This order does not hold good insofar as the lists in other Puranas are 
concerned. 

7 For an analysis of the Agni Purana, see JASB, March, 1832. 

6 Refer to Noah and the Great Flood of the Bible and the Koran. 

7 This account also occurs in the Mahabharata in a simpler form. 

s Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 252. 

Details of these countries are given in chapters on regional geography 
which follow. e 

0 Б, C. Hazra, Studies in the Purünic Records of Hindu Rites and 


Customs (Dacca, 1940). э 
11 p. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India 


(Varanasi, 1960). 
CHAFTER I 


! Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswati, Sutudri, Parusni, Ansikni, ES 
Vitastà, Arjikeya, Susoma, Sindhu, Tristama, БА n 3 E. m 
Kubha, Gomati, Kramu, Mehatnü, Sarayu. Drsa wati mar a 2 
with Saraswati (3, 23,4). Ganga and Yamuna are also mentioned ON) 


in Rgveda. 
2 The only important pl 
is repeatedly mentioned) 


ant mentioned in the Rgveda is the {ота (which 
The whole of the ninth mandala of Rgveda 


speaks highly of this plant and its utility in Aryan life. оаа p 
Use been mentioned in it a Ce a x тар 
(cu ei ie | rn ali Блу | ( " 50, 3 ўй Kumuda (lotus, : b ae 
tioned) 5 Kiyambhu (10, 16, 13), Kusa (gue ү, | mel = 
142 8) Sara (Muñja, grass) (1, 191,3) an à apa 1 Qao eis ier 
5 ар, adi D P Misra's suggestion that Panis were С Зак 
ing They RO traders and had probably established. colonies in “HOS 

ancient times. : 
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1 Of, N. Dass ‘Geography of Asia based on the Ramayan’ and Pargiter, 
‘Geography of Rama's Exile, JRAS, 1894, 231 ff, which deals with this 
subject. е 

> Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam. Nov 
lished from Poona) is also available. 

* Of C. V. Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana (London, 1906), maps 
facing Preface, pp. iii & iv. 

У CHAFTER П 

1 On the number ‘seven’, sce also "Christomathie arable of M. de Sacy, 
Vol. 11, p. 250. 

? Book 1, Ch. XXII. 

? Nat. Hist. of Pliny, Bk. VI, last chapter. 

1M. Reinaud, Geographie а Aboulfeda, Vol, 11. (Paris, 1548), p. 11. 

o [bid., p. 9. 

* Zend Avesta, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. xxx; Vol. П, pp. 357, 363, 409 ( Bombay 
edn.). 

т Masüdi adds in Kitab-al-Tanbih that the name of Khommneretz. was 
also used by the Chaldeans and Assyrians. This name is written by him as 
Khanrath and elsewhere as Khibuth. 

* M. Reinaud and Langles, ‘Relations des voyages des Arabes et des 
Persans dans l'Inde et a la Chine’ (Paris, 1845), Vol. I, p. 81. 

° Masüdi, Muruj al-Dhhab’ (Ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77), 
Vol. 1, p. 70. A 

10 Foe-kou-ki, p. 82. 

1 This is discussed in the next chapter. 

PW. E. Clarke, Sakadwipa and Swetadwipa, JAOS, Vol. 39, 1919, 
pp. 209-42. 

™So named in the Mahābhārata (6,6,13) and by unanimous Purànie 
tradition which in spite of the development of an enlarged theoretical 
geography kept this older concept as the basis for the description of Jambu 

wipa. 

11 For the four oceans, see Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, p. 371, and Epic Mytho- 
logy, p. 122. Compare Harivaináa, 220 (2, 370), 70 (1, 303), where four 
oceans are referred to along with four castes, four ages and ‘quatres holo- 
causts 44 (1.205). Varuna is described as surrounded by the four oceans, 

1 Sce 143 (2.88); 148 (2.115); 149 (2.190). | 
„2° Seven dwipas, 4 (1.26); 33 (1.154-5, 157), 149 (2.120), 188 (2.115); | 
Seven Dwipas and Seven Seas’, 30 (1.136). Are the seven dwipas and | 
seven seas of the Harivarnša merely conventional, or is the Purinic geogra- 
phy implied? For the conventional use of ‘seven’ in the Mahabharata, sce | 
Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, pp. 378-81. : ei | 
7 Udy; ошо Buddhism, DP. 3,4, 12 and Legends and | 

cories of the Buddhists, рр. 80 (especially p 85) | 

D Translated: by Burgess and Whitne OR. Goss : Sie 

QE D : y, JAOS, 6.390. | 

п Indian Antiquary, 30, 243-4, 

Colebrook, Essays, 1I, p. 200, notes that Videha is divided into two 


v its critical edition (pub- 
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pu саш ae western (Parva and Apara). Compare with this the 
x. eha of the Buddhists and see Weber, ТА, 30, 243. The name of the 
her ` гео] Аттдуаҥ 1 r š 
noyt о region ( Airàvata) agrees with the name of the northernmost 
region of Mahabharata (6.6. 31-9). E 


21 Taittiriva Aranvale T 

У Taittiriya Aranyaka names a mountain Sudargana (1.31.2). The 
Ramay ana (4.40.61) mentions, a Sudarsanadwipa, and (4.43.16) locates 
a mountain Sudargana in the north. 


¿Se For reference to ‘many dwipas, see Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, pp. 370-2. 
Ihe number ‘seven’ is not to be taken too literally-cf. 1.75.19: Purüravas 
‘had sway over thirteen dwipas of the sea’; 3.3.52: "The whole earth with 
her thirteen dwipas; 3.134.20: "Thirteen dwipas exist on earth’; 7.70.15 
rolers to eighteen dwipas; 12.14.25: After the statement that the king had 
conquered Bhadrasva, Ketumala, Bharata and Uttarakuru it is said that 
he penetrated the ocean and ruled the populous dwipas and antardwipas. 
It seems clear that these passages describe the whole earth and reveal no 
knowledge of concentric dwipas. 

?: Although six mountains are enumerated in Kuša and in Kraunca. 

% Vayu, 44.4; Markandeya (55.10) describes a Mt. Krsna in the west in 
Ketumala. Markandeya (55.10) describes a Mt. Krsna west of Meru. 

25 Probably Sumatra. At any rate it corresponds to the later Suvarna- 
bhümi. 

26 Harivarhśa, 220 (2,370), gives this as the name of a mountain in the 
east. In. Vayu, 33, 32-3, it is the name of a district in Plaksadwipa, in 
Visnu, 2-2-36, and Bhagavata, 5.16.27, the name of a mountain near MI. 
Meru, in Уагаһа (p. 331,1.7), the name of a prince of Sakadwipa. я 

*: Compare the Red Sea named Lohitya in Harivamsa, 231 (2.401), 
mentioned in connection with the milk ocean and Mt. Udaya in Ee GEN 
Compare also the Jaina Arunadwipa and the Arunodaya (ге) PU. 
9.2.24, locates a lake named Arunoda in the east in Bhadrasva. Cf. Lohityz 

28 Nowhere is the name Rsabha connected with Su and ns a 
ocean, but Mbh. 5, 112.22 and 5, 113.1 locate a Mt. Rsabha in the eas 


(5, 112-1-2), across the ocean. In Mbh. and the Puranas it 1s the name of 
3, Liat], Š 


г i 1 eru: cf. Wilson, The 
a mountain in India and of a mountam north of Meru; cf. Wilso 


Visnu Purana, 2.117.141 note. үр 49.11, locates 
E iE and Harivainsa 
"npa: Ramayana, 4.41.40, and Harivamsa, Sn С bs 

UL Kathasaritsagara, 54.16, Vrsabha is the poe ae mountain in 

Narikeladwipa Jocated by the Brhatsamhita in the south-east). 


ayu, * ate it in the 
29 Bhaskara (in passage quoted above); Vayu, 47.76, locate 1 i 
south; o 347.59 in the north-east. Mem EE 
хош МЫ. 1 idence the medieval traveller Marginolli (Yule 
30 By a curious COImnCI "ther. 3, 231), who voyaged from China 
БЫ ese aval wae Wed” Thither, 3, 251], гмајавә D 
M e. hich ‘blazed like fire, as if in flames, and Aue 
to India, describes a sea W ài a 1 


spitting dragons flying Бу. 
31 Mahabharata, 6, 12.9, 
ing in corals. 


describes a mountain in Kusadwipa as abound- 
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22 For this whole passage see Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 13. 

33 There are two peninsulas of Asia which resemble the ears of a hare. 
They are Kamchatka (in the N.E.) and Malay Peninsula (in the S.E.). The 
former may be the Kasyapadwipa and the latter, the Nagadwipa of the 
Mahabharata (see also Chapter XII). 

31 Do-ab (Persian) —dwipa (Sanskrit) =jezira (Arabic). 

3 V. Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 407; Barth, The Religions of India, pp. 431-9; E. W. 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, JAOS, 1910, pp. 369-72; Charpentier, Journal 
Asiatique, 1910, Vol. II, p. 605; Frazer, A Literary History of India, pp. 231- 
3; R. С. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
pp. 5-7, 32H (Strassburg, 1913); Howell, The Soul of India, pp. 533-4, 546; 
Lanfer, American Anthropologist, 1916, pp. 572-3, 

99 W. F. Warren, ‘Sakadwipa in the Mythical World-View of India, 
JACS, 1920, Vol. 40, pp. 356-8. 

?! Col. Gerini, Researches оп Pltolemy’s Geography of [astern Asia 
(1909), p. 725. 

55 F. Wilford, Asiatic Researches, Vol. УШ, p. 267-346. : 

#2 V. V. Iyer, "The Seven Dwipas of the Puranas’, The Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythical Society (London), Vol. 15, No. 1. p. 62, No. 2, pp. 119- 
127; No. 8, pp. 238-45; Vol. 16, No. 4, pp. 273-82; Vol. 17, No. 1, pp. 30-45; 
No. 2, pp.94-105. 

10 See Chapter XII. 

11 Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIIL p. 300. 

+ OJ. of Mythical Soc., Vol. 15, p. 62-75. 

** See Chapter V on “The Northern Regions of Jambu Dwipa. 

*! Matsya Purana, 123, 12. ; 

35 Ibid. 193, 13. 

1 Fujiyama means literally "The Peerless Peak.’ It is regarded as the 
‘Heavens’ by the Japanese. 

11 See Chapter XII. 

^» Markandeya Purana (58, 23) mentions a Kraufica Dwipa in Southern 
India and so does Brhat Samhita (14, 13). Tt appears that there were two 
Krauñca mountains. 

^? Matsya Purana (122, 89). 

Vayu Purana (49,68, 69). 

è! Matsya Purana (199, 79). 
; 5° Because, uninhabited regions, as mentioned earlier, do not find a place 
in the Puranic scheme of dwipas. j 

=y. V. Iyers thesis in which he has tried to identify Kraufica Dwipa 
with Asia Minor is quite interesting (see his "The Seven Dwipas of the 
Puranas’, Q.J. of Mythical Soc., Vol. 15, pp. 119-127), = 


s CHAFTER III : 
‘Zend Avesta, Vol. II, p. 357. ; d Shahna 
2 Fou-Kou-ki. > Je › and Shahnamah, Y, 81. 


^ 
a 
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? Visnu Purana (Wilson's Tr.), p. 106-08. 

* Adapted from S. G. Burrard, and H. H. Hayden, À Sketch of the 
Geography and Geclogy of the Himalayan Mountains and Tibet (1906). 

° L. W. Lyde, The Continent of Asia (Macmillan), 1938, p. 74. 

o Vayu Purana, Ch. 41, 48-65. 

* Probably the Puranas mean ‘a defile.’ 

ST. H. Holdich, The Gates of India (London, 1910), p. 438, 

° Vayu Purana, Ch. 41, 1-47. 

?? Visnu Purana (Wilson's Tr.), II, Ch. 1, p. 171. 

11 See Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER IV 


1 Siti=Yarkand-Tarim-Hwang Ho; Chaksu=Oxus; Bhadrasoma=Syr- 
Daria; Ganga—Ganges. The Lakes are Karakul, Manasarovar, Victoria and 
Son Kul respectively. 

? Vayu Purana, Ch. 42 (1-81); Matsya Purana, Ch. 113, 46. 

5 See Vayu Purana, Chapters 43, 44, 45 and 46 respectively. 

! Chapters V to X. 

>It is to be noted that Bhismaparva of the Mahabharata gives a list of 
162 rivers of Bharata. 

с Vayu Purana, Ch. 43. 

* Exploration in Tibet (Calcutta University Publication, 1950), Ch. 1, 
Part III. 

8 Annual Report of the Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1904-05. 

? Burrard, ibid., v. 10. 

10 The names Chaksu and Sita are usually applied by the Puranas to the 
Oxus and the Yarkand (Tarim) rivers as would appear in the next para- 
graph but they mean here the Indus and the Sutlej (Sita-Dru). 

1 Vayu Purana, Ch. 47. ў к RE 

12 The name Soma-Tsangpo is still retained by a river which rises in 
Nychenthangla and flows towards north. 

13 Chapter VI. š 

14 s Soviet Tajikistan (Moscow, 1954), р. 131. 


CHAPTER V 


1 Vayu Purana, Ch. 43, 1-38. 

2 Ibid., Ch. 44, 1-24. 

3 The Zarafshan range was the tradi 
and Bactria in ancient and medieval times. 

4 The Sveta or Turkestan Range even today 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. 

5 Thesesranges form the 

8 Matsya Purana, 113, 61. 

7 Ibid., 113, 31. 

8 Ibid. 


aditional boundary between Sogdiana 
marks the boundary between 


boundary between Kirghiztan and Kazakhistan. 
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"Omitted in the Bombay edition. 

w Jn the Bombay edition the course of the river is given as: 

From Sankhaküta-to-Vrsabha-Vatsa-Nila, Kapinjala-Indra — Nila-Maha- 
Nila-Hemasmmga-Svet-Sunaga-Satsrnga-Puskara-Dviraja-Varaha-Maytira- 
Jarudhi (having only one summit)-Trérhga-Virudh. 

11 Quoted from the Vayu Purana (Bombay edn.), Ch. 45. 

15 V. Vitkovich, A Tour of Soviet Uzbekistan (Moscow, 1954), p. 115. 

8 Ibid., v. 68. 

l! Luknitsky, op. cit. 

™ Known as Afrosiab or Marcanda. 

15 Or the "Yenisei scrap —cf. L. W. Lyde, The Continent of Asia ( Macinil- 
lan, 193), p. 203). The Uttarakuru region may be equated with the "Tobol. 
Yenisei Lowland.’ 

“The land of the Khalluq and Toghazghuz according to the Arab and 
Persian writers. 


CHAPTER VI 


! Уйун Purana, Ch. 42, 41-57. 

*Srednyaya Azia, Uchebanaya Karta; Masshtab, 1 : 1,500,000, (Moscow, 
1954). 

3 Hudūd (6, 10). 

* P. Luknitsky, Soviet Tajikistan, p. 209. 

> Ibid., pp. 206-7. 

Пийпа, р. 115. 

"Vayu Purana, Ch, 44, 1-24. 

š Ibid., Ch. 44. 

Ibid., Ch. 44. 

W Ibid, 


CHAPTER VII 


1 Vayu Purana, Ch. 42, 1-24. 

*Ibid., Ch. 35, 8. 

*Ibid., Ch, 36, 18-19 (in the Bombay edn. 
‘Sudhira’; Vrsabha for Krsna Rue Aka: 
Renuman. 

* Ibid., Ch. 42, 12-24. 

5 Ibid., Ch. 35. 

“ Huen Tsang, Life (Beal), р. 99. 

* Hudüd, p. 70. 

*The Bombay edn. says “Bhagwati like I 
correct. 

"Vayu Purana, Ch. 37, 1-15. 

10 [bid., Ch. 37, 16-21. 

11 [bick, Ch. 39. 
` 12 ‘Hundred’ appear e à misprint. It s | Я Š 

Е Do e B DNE It should be about a ‘thousand’. 


Sauvira’ is substituted for 
ka; for Savindhu and Venüman for 


ksmr which appears to be 


a 
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ч Ibid., 32. 


15 Тууду 7 эс ATA = 
sakhawati, Indang Meg О О зон 
lovà, Suvarnà, Bralimabloes Sila Sin Ew RU i 

: , ga, ED. adna, Vanusmati, Mani- 

Vapra, Surapsa, Sat, Hrda, Vanamala, Krsnatoya,  Pürnaoda Vicini 
Pampa, Pampavati, Arunàvati, Visnupadi, Маһарипуй, Мыз ШШ 
vapini, Nila, Skandamala, Suravati, Vamoda, Pataka and Betalî (Vayu 
Purana, Ch. 43). à 

15 Ibid., Ch. 39. 

“Le, the Jathara. 

Vayu Purdna, Ch. 40. 

1 Ibid., Ch. 43. 


CHAPTER VIII 


"There is sufficient literature on the geography of Bharatavarsa. An 
exhaustive list of the source material appears in B.C. Laws Historical 
Geography of Ancient India and Cunningham's Ancient India. Dr. D. С. 
Sircar in his Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India main- 
ly deals with the physiographic and regional content of Bharatavarsa as 
given in the Puranic and later literature. It also contains extracts from the 
Puranas which are relevant to the geography of the country. These and 
other works of N. L. Dey (Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medic: 
val India), Ray Chowdhry (Studies in Indian Antiquities), Dikshiter 
(Puranic Index) and other scholars are helpful in visualising the extent, 
topography and population pattern of Bharatavarsa as described in the 
Puranas. 


CHAPTER IX 


'The Nagarasainvrtah of Alberuni is obviously a copyists mistake 
( Alberuni's Indica, 1, 995). 
. Chanda extended from only 
В \ ana Kumarik: лүүсү od fror : 
з According to the Skanda Purana, Kumar ika Khan а ex ex ed ou 
the Mahendra mountain to the Pariyatra (Kumarika Phen um 2 i 
according to the Garuda Purana, however, it was bounded on ie UM y 
t] Ki Atas. on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by the Andhras anc 
the Kiratas, e We 
on the north by Turuskas (55.6). = 
4 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th edn., p. 491. on 
Б inghé Ancient Geography of India (Calcutta, 197 - 
саш it ] lopted the tradition earlier record- 
б à ihira is S sed to have ac а e tra те 
| onn : s aratantra See, Kern's edn. of Brhatsamhita of 
ed by Paras ‘ara in his Paras’ aratantra. See, k 
Varaha, p? 32. 
TB. С. Law, Geog? 
S Brahmanda Purana, 36, 64. 


LJ 


“phu of Early Buddhism, Intro. 
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CHAFTER X 


! Some of the janapadas mentioned in the Purànic lists have been omitted 
in the discussion which follows, since their identification is purely arbitrary. 
However, they have been plotted on the accompanying map with the help 
of Pargiter, Dey, Law and Sircars works. 

2L. W. Lyde, The Continent of Asia (London, 1938), p. 401. 

2T. H. Holdich, The Gates of India (London, 1910), p. 162. 

' Hudüd, ». 111. 

s Also see Bhandarkar's notices in the Indian Antiquary, September 1933. 

è Identified by Ray Chaudhry. 

* Agni, 275, 10; Vauu, 94,3-54; Matsya, 43. 7-49, etc. 

Š Matsya, 43, 44, 48; Vayu, 94, 95, 96. 

9 Adiparva, 918, 219, 220, 22]; Udyogaparva 28, 157, 158, A$wamedha- 
parva, 59; Sabhaparva 62. 

1 Udyogaparva, V. 28. 


CHATTER XII 


! The number in brackets which follow a statement pertains to the num- 
ber of paragraph of chapter 48 of the Vayu Purana (Calcutta edn.). 

* ‘Three times three thousand yojanas’, has been interpreted by many 
scholars as 9,000 yojanas’. 

3 Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 302. 


CHAFTER XIII 


1 RV, X. 130. 

* RV, X. 72, 2 (Griffith's tr.), p. 496. 

* H. W. Wallis, The Cosmology of the Rigveda, p. 17. 

* Brhad Up. I, 2, 1.3. 

“КУЛО 6709: VI. Т, Т, 

5 RV, VI. 47, 4; VI. 72, 9. 

* RV, I. 115, 1. 

* RV , VIII. 3, 6; 36, 4; 78, 5. 

* Svet. Up., Ш. 9; VI. 9. 

0 Ait. Up., IL, 1, 9-9. 

u Ait, Br., V. 32 (Keith's Revedie Bra 95 

NS х Rgvedic Brahmanas, р. 256). 

"Тһе first book of the Moses called Genesis, Old Testament, Chapter 
I, Paras 1-3! (extracts). 

28 Осеап here signified a huge aggregate of molten or gaseous matter. 

'* Visnu Purana (Wilson, Tr.), ВК. V. p. 34. 
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APPENDIX 


SAKA DWIFA 


TURRIS CONCERN: l 

THE following letters regarding the Saka Dwipa from two eminent 
scholars and my reply thereto are self-explanatory and may be of interesi 
to the readers; | 


1 
Copy of a letter from Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra to Prof. S. M. Ali, 
dated 26 October 1962. 


My Dear ALI SAHEB, 

I have now been able to go through the manuscript. It is a great work 
and I have no doubt that it would be translated in various Indian 
languages. 

I have only one important point to raise. I am convinced that your 
identification of Shakdwipa (Sakadwipa) is wrong. We have so much 
literature in Sanskrit regarding Brahmins from Shakdwipa migrating to 
India and introducing Sun-worship here that it has been taken for granted 
that this Dwipa was somewhere close to Iran, probably eastern Iran. 1 
would, therefore, like you to reconsider the matter. There are one or two 
other doubtful identifications but they are rather unimportant. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 
D. P. MisHRa 


11 


Copy of a letter from Dr. Sampurnanand, Rajyapal, Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
to Prof. S. M. Ali, 4 January 1963. 


My Dear Pror. ALL 1а не 
4 h vour book and am returning it herewith. Let I 
Tha cay ol k has been rather cursory. I should like 


confess that my study of the wor š 
to nsu on the very useful book which you have ms E. 
other people have also written on the subject of the geography or a 


ibli 4: š e end of the book, it seems 
B e ONE Mes your notice. Some of 
a ome of these ooks hav! 2 і P 
s * Soll worth reading I can realise that there is cus д 
ar 4 a Ж š в š s 
E of opinion about some of the questions ae D Men 
study but hard work put in by pioneers like you is nev d, Fur the NE. 
> 


. + А kers 
y p Г x ^ MAS з= 
research may u set some of tne results arrived at bv previous workers | 


er sufficiently repay the debt they 


EI 
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to those who have gone before them. I trust it will be possible for you 
to bring out an edition in Hindi. 

As an example, a question on which it is possible to have two opinions 
at present, 1 refer to what you have said about the Sakadwipa. There 
are many who would place this area somewhere to the north-west of what 
is now India. In the first place, there is the association with the Sakas 
or Seythians who certainly invaded India in historical times from the north- 
west. Among other evidence, I may refer to the origin ascribed in anci- 
ent literature to the Sakadwipi Brahman community living in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and. Western Bihar. They themselves say that they were 
invited to come to India to cure Sri Krishna's grandson Shamba who was 
suffering from leprosy. They were reputed to be great adepts of the cult 
of Surya in their homelands. They were known as maga (magis?) Brahmans. 
You know very well that the priests of the Scythians were known as Magi. 
They are referred to by this name not only in old Persian literature but 
even in the Bible. All this would suggest that the land of the Sakas was 
the land of the Scythians who certainly lived beyond our western fron- 
tiers, However, these things only point to the necessity of making further 
study of this very important subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
SAMPURNANAND 


ITI 


Reply by Prof. S. M. Ali to Dr. Sampurnanand, dated 11 February 1963. 
My DEAR BABUJI, 

I am extremely grateful to you for your kind and affectionate letter 
which I find so encouraging. I wish I could get an opportunity of discus- 
sing with you personally a few points in addition to those which you have 
raised in your letter. 

As regards Sakadwipa, I may venture to say that I spent some time 
on its identification for which I mainly relied on the notices of the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana, e.g. Mbt. (12.14, 21.5), and (6.11.4), Ramayana 
(4.40, 19.54), and (4.43.12), ete., which place Sakadwipa east of Meru. 
Besides this, if we equate Sakadwipa with Seistan or any other region of 
Central or Western Asia, it does not fit into the Puranic plan of 7 Dwipas 
or Continents of the World. Regional descriptions of the Puranas show 
undoubtedly and explicitly that most of the smaller regions of Central and 
Western Asia which are generally associated with Scythians (as in the: 
Geography of Herodotus and Smiths’ Geographical Dictionary) or Sakas 
were included in Jambu Dwipa. 


Sakas are also expressly mentioned in the Mbt, and practically in all 
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he Pur as a (barbarian?) tribe dwelling in the north or north-west, 
jut it is to be noted that nowhere do they connect Sakas with Sakadwipa 
'The two terms are entirely independent of each other. ip 
ү It is true that Scythians penetrated into India from the northwest and 
that Sakas denote Scythians. It appears to be correct that magis or magas 
(Scythian priests) or maga Brahmins migrated to Bharat from Tht 
homeland and settled down as scattered communities in the north-west. 
If the maga Brahmins say that they migrated from the ‘Jand where Sakas 
lived’, they are literally correct. But this assertion is certainly independ- 
ent of the fact that “Sakadwipa’ is the old name of one of the Seven Con- 
tinents of the World. In other words, in the former case Sakadwipa= 
the land of Sakas (a people), and in the latter Sakadwipa=the teak region 
of the world. a 

I feel that I may not have made myself clear in the above paragraphs 
but I am certain that the term Sakadwipa (loosely applied to land of 
Saka people) was coined much later and gave cause to be confused with 
the established name Sakadwipa, one of the Seven Puranics Continents. 
In fact the name Saka-sthan (Seistan) was a better term to indicate the 
name of the land where Sakas lived. 

I am sorry I have taken much of vour valuable time, but I feel so 
encouraged when I get an opportunity of discussing Ancient Indian Geo- 
graphy with eminent scholars like you who really understand what I want 
to say. 


With respectful regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
S. M. Аш 


IV 


Dr. Sampurnanand's reply to Prof. S. M. Ali, dated 17 February 1963. 


My Dear Pror. ALI, 
| ; 1 i instructive reading. ommon 
Your letter provided very interesting and instructive reading Inc 1 
EE 5 so far been entertaining the idea that 
with the majority of laymen, I have so tar ix : | e ee 
N i ٤ and of the Sakas or Scythians; the 
the -d Sakadwipa means the lan ойу thatit 
= M. Sd i ver seemed to strike me. The interpretation 
term had any other meaning never seer | r ы 
P i ; suite new to a very large 
i son it must be quite n 1 
which you have now put ul niten UR 
Ё ople including, Tam sure, a number of scholars both 1 š 
of people, inc й 


foreign. " nlighten me. 
es you very much for taking so much trouble to епп 
a = Yours sincerelv, 


a 


SAMPURNANAND 
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Arundhati, 18 Balis, 142 
Arunoda, 62, 100, 101 Balistan, 143 
Arüpa, 169 Balochis, 142 
š Arvuda, 163 Baluchistan, 132, 139, 141, 142 
Arya Galava, 167 Baluvahini, 119 
Aryan, 16, 17, 19, 20, 134, 156 Banas, 116, 136, 137, 146, 159, 172 
Asandivat, 19 Banawasi, 153 
Asinila, 166 Bandhanà, 116 
Askini, 114 Banganga, 116, 137 
Asmaka, 154, 155, 168, 173 Barind, 159, 150, 151 
Asmakas, 172 Barvani, 161, 162 
Asoka, 97, 109, 127, 134, 153 Basikya, 166 
Aíokavana, 74 Baudhayana, к 109, 131 
Assakas, 175 Beas, 115, 144, 170, 171 
Astadlujayi of Panini, 137 Bengal, 121, 1 48, 151 
Aswamedha Parva, 24 Bengal, Bay of, 109, 129, 153 
Atavya, 168 Bhadguraka, 166 
е Atharva Veda, 16, 18, 20, 130 Bhadra бота, 69, 74, 75, 78, 79, 
Atrayotha, 165 80. 84, 85, 86 
Atreya, 165 Bhadrakara, e „138, 163, 164 
Atri, 8, 9 Вһаагаѕуа, 10, 33, 64, 65, 73 
Atya Karalgolwala, 97 Bhadravaka, 166 
Aurasas, 140, 143 Bhadravarsa, 25, 52, 58, 99, 102, 
Ausadha, 165 105, 106, 107, 108 
Avanti, 117, 158, 159, 166, 169, Bhagalpur, 152, 171 
172, 173 Bhagavata, 4, 11, 12, 28, 49, | 
Avantis, 20, 172 48, 84, 182 | 
Avarni, 117 Bhagiratha, 11, 67, 68, 69 
Ayatana, 8 Bhagirathi, 12, 61, 62, 68, 171 
Ayodhyà a, 91, 92, 134, 135, 175 Bhagirathi-Hooghly, 148, 149, 151 
Ayodhyakanda, 21 Bhalanas, 19 
Bhàn(r)ukaecha, 166 | 
Bacrnra, 83, 97, 142 Bharata, 1, 4, 5, 10, 14, 22, 93, 50, | 
Badarikasrama, 7 57, 194 | 
Bahirgiri, 152, 166 Bharatas, 19 | 
Bahu, 141 Bharatavarsa, 3, 7, 13, 14, 36, 40, | 
Bahu Bhadra, 141 52, 63, 64, 109, 110, 112, 113, | 
Bahuda, 115, 194 196, 197, 198, 199, 130, 133, 149, | 
Bahudasa, 115 146, 170, 177, 178, 179 | 
Bahüdaka, 169 Bharadwaj(ak)a, 165 
Bahuka, 165 К Bhàrgava, 167 | 
Bahya, 192, 163 Bharukaccha, 166 | 
Bahyatodara, 165 Bhàskaracarya, 24, 126 
Bairata, 137 Bhaumaka, 108 3 
Baitarani, 113, 191 Bhava, 9 
5 Bakula, 97 Bhavimardra, 108 
= Balhika, 21 Bhavisya Purana, 5 
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Bhavya, 10 

Bhesakalavana, 134 

Bhima, 97, 122, 154 

Bhimaratha, 122 

Bhimarathi, 122 

Bhisma Parva, 93, 48, 159 

Bhirukaccha, 166 

Bhogavarddhana, 155, 168 

Bhoja, 158, 159, 168 - 

Bhojya, 168 

Bhramara, 97 

Bhrgu, 9 

Bhrgukaccha, 175 

Bhulinga, 137, 138 

Bhümi Khanda, 2, 13 

Bhuvana Khanda, 13 

Bhuvana Ko$a, 13 

Bhuvana барага, 13 

Bihar, 133, 148, 150, 151, 152 

Biyatta, 115 

Bodha, 137, 138, 163 

Brahma, 35, 41, 48, 84, 87, 138, 
152, 185, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
196 

Brahmagupta, 24 

Brahma Purana, 2, 6, 7, 11, 15 

Brahma Parsva Peak, 54 

Brahma Vaivarta Purana, 6 

Brahmanas, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
75, 93, 105, 126, 127, 130, 187 

Brahmanda (Purana), 5, 7, 8, 12, 
98, 42, 131, 147, 182 

Brahmaputra, 20, 61, 66, 113, 115, 
128, 148, 151, 171 

Brahmaputra-Yamuna Doab, 149 

Brahmi, 97, 157 

Brahmani, 121 3 

Brahmottara (Tanapadd), 152, 167 

Brahmottara Khanda, 6 

Braja, 137 

Brhada Upanisad, 17 

Brhat Samhita, 46 

Buddha, 134, 175, 190 

Buddhi, 9- f auos 

Buddhistic, 131, 135, 141, 174, 185, 
189, 190 

Burma, 196, 176 
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Camuxa, 165 

Caisika, 168 

Cakaragiri, 179 

Campa, 150, 175 

Campavati, 97 

Caficalà, 119 

Candana, 116 

Candaura, 176 

Candrakanta, 76, 86, 108 

Candra Mountain, 78 

Candra, 114 

Candrabhaga, 114 

Candra Dwipa, 77, 78, 86, 87 

Candravanta, 77 

Candravarittà, 88, 87 

Candraha, 115 

Candrama, 187 

Candraprabha, 65, 66, 70 

Candravati, 97 

Cape Comorin, 155, 172 

Caranas, 77, 85 

Carma Khanda, 141 

Carmakhandika, 163 

Carmanvati, 61, 117 

Cauda, 167 

Caulya, 167 

Caya, 94 

Cedis, 159 

Ceylon, 127, 129 

Chaghanian, 92, 96, 98 

Chaksu, 62, 66, 67, 68, 89, 90 

Chaldean, 192, 193 

Chambal, 112, 117, 132, 136, 137, 
157, 158, 159, 160 

Chimkend, 81, $2 

China, 21, 171, 176 

Chinese, 86, 180 

Chirchick, 80, 81 

Chhota-Nagpur, 130, 157, 170 

Citra Sena, 56 

Citraküta, 22, 118 

Citrotpala, 118, 119 

Cola(s), 158, 167, 172 

Contai Coastal Plain, 149, 151 

Coromandal, 155, 156 ; 

Cosmogony, 184, 193 

Cosmography, 184, 193 
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Cosmology, 184, 193 

Cucukas, 157 

Cüdika, 165 

Cu(ü)lika, 165 

Cunningham, 109, 127, 198, 136, 
146, 150, 151, 174 

Cutch, 146, 172 


DABHRAVATI, 97 

Dahimala, 36 

Daksa, 9, 97 

Daksina Manasa, 71 

Daksinapath, 21, 131, 133, 152 

Daksina Kosala, 84, 113 

Daksina Desa, 173 

Daksina Pancala, 174 

Daman Ganga, 149 

Damodar, 121, 152 

Darhsanasttha, 164 

Dandaka, 22, 156, 157, 168, 172 

Danda, 97 

Dantaparanagara, 156 

Dantapura, 156, 175 

Daradas, 140, 143, 164, 171 

Darwaz (Range), 90, 91 

Darva, 143, 166 

Dašamalika, 164 

Dasámanaka, 164 

Dagamanika, 164 

Da$amàsttha, 164 

Dasanamaka, 164 

Dasara, 118, 158, 159, 168, 172, 
173 

Da$aratha, 21 

Da$avibhaga, 126 

Deccan, 99, 153, 154, 160, 170 

Deeg, 115, 136 

Delhi, 134, 135, 136 

Demons, 54, 55, 75, 96, 103, 106 

De$amanka, 141 

Dešapradeša. 54, 55 

Devabhrja, 89 

Devaküta (mountain), 3, 53, 57. 
99, 100, 102, 105, 107 

Devas, 54, 75, 77, 89, 96, 103, 108, 
107 

Devapi, 94 \ 
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Devacala, 100 

Deva-Saila, 105 

Devikà, 115 

Devi Ganga, 68 

Devika Kuhu, 115 

Dhàtake Khandam, 42 

Dhanvati, 117 

Dhasan, 118, 157, 159, 179 

Dhata(u)ki Khanda, 33, 44 

Dhanli Ganga, 64 

Dhaulgiri, 50, 51 

Dhauli, 62 

Dhrtarastra, 33 

Dhrti, 9 

Dhümaja, 97 

Dhümralohita, 66, 67 

Dhutapapa, 115 

Dhütpapà, 115 

Dhütvàahint, 119 

Dir, 143 

Drgadvati, 115 

Druhyus, 19 

Druma, 56 

Dudhkosi, 115 

Durga, 148, 166 

Durgala, 166 

Dvarwati, 176 

Dviraja, 75, 80 

Dwaraka, 158 

Dwipas, 2, 4, 8, 27, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47 

Dyutiman, 179 

Dyutimat, 10 


EKacna, 97 
Epics, 21, 31, 109, 110, 133, 135 


FARGHANA, 80, 81 


CABALA, 164 

Gabhastiman, 126, 127, 130 
Galava, 48 ` 

Gambhir(a), 117, 136 < 
Ganadwipa, 35 

Gandak(i), 115, 133, 148, 150, 175 
Gandak-Rapti f 
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Ganga Doāb, 150 

Gandhamādana, 10, 52, 38, 89, 91, 
93 

Candhara(s), 143, 145, 163, 172 
173 

Gandhari, 19 

Gandharva Khanda, 127, 129 

Gandharva(s), 53, 54, 56, 57, 70, 
71, 75, 94, 96, 103, 106, 107, 126, 
129, 130, 174 

Candharvi, 70 

Ganesa Khanda, 6 

Ganga. 4, Il, 12, 91, 99, 65, 
ССОО ТАА Om ОА 
135, 138, 148, 149, 150, 151, 159, 
170, 171, 174 

Ganga Avtàra Varnan, 65, 69 

Ganga-Brahmaputra Doàb, 151 

Gangi-Gomati Doàb, 151 

Ganga-Yamuna Doàb, 135 

Gangetic Plain (Basin), 128, 199, 
132, 150 

Gangetic Delta, 129, 149 

Garga, 48 

Garuda, 87 

Garuda Purana, 128, 197, 199 

Gaura (Mountain), 67, 68 

Gauri Ganga, 64 

Geyamallaka, 167 

Geyamars(y)aka, 167 

Geyamarthaka, 167 

Geyamalava, 167 

Ghagara, 175 

Ghaggar, 114, 115, 133, 135 

Ghats, see Western Ghats 

Ghrtoda, 35 

Ghritoda Sea, 46 

Gilgit, 102, 146 

Giri, 93 

Girivraja, 22, 146 

Girma, 148, 171 

Godava, 97 

Godavari, 113, 122, 130, 138, 147, 
154, 155, 158, 157, 172, 175, 178, 
177 

Gogra, 62, 115, 170 

Gomati, 4, 114, 115, 135 
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Gomanusya, 97 

Gomanta, 167 

Gomeda, 29, 39, 167 

Gomeda Dwipa, 8 

Gonanda, 167 

Gonardda, 187 

Govinda, 167 

Greek(s), 27, 30, 127, 140, 14], 
143, 144, 182, 185, 193 

Gujarat, 138, 137, 157, 158 

Guhas, 157 

Gunaka, 165 

Gurgana, 169 

Gurjara, 137 

Сиа Mandhata, 66 

Gwalior, 158, 160 


Hacanr, 122, 154 
Haibhauma, 108 
Haihayas, 158 
Haisika, 168 
Hamsa, 58 
Hamsamirga, 165, 169 
Hangaparvata, 74 
Hansmargas, 173 
Harahaura (Hara Huna), 130 
Hara-htras, 171 
Harabhisika, 141, 164 
Haramurtika, 141, 164 
Harahtinaka, 164 
Haramirsika, 164 
Harapurika, 164 
Hari, 53, 97 
Harike$a, 55 
Hari Rud, 171 
Harsavardhana, 164 
Harivaméa, 11, 23, 32, 151 
Hari-varsa, 7, 10, 11, 32, 52 
Harina, 182 
Harvahaka, 108 
Hastinapur, 11, 12, 135, 174 
Hazaribagh Range, 119. 148, 149, 
152 
Hema Citra, 54 
Hemakit(a), 10, 52, 53, 65, 69, 70, S 
71, 102 E 
Hema Singa, 70, 75 
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Henan, 97 

Herodotus, 42, 109, 141 

Hima, 10 

Himadri-varsa, 68 

Himalayas(n), 7, 20, 22, 50, 51, 
- 53, 109, 114, 115, 121, 134, 139, 
143, 148, 159, 151, 170, 173, 176, 
177, 195 

Himavanta, 16, 20 

Himavat, 32, 49, 50, 112 

Himavan, 49, 53, 54, 127 

Himavat Khanda, 6, 10 

Hindükush, 20, 50, 52, 53, 90, 91, 
97, 109, 142 

Hiranmaya Varsa, 73 

Hiranvata, 10 

Hiranya, 192 

Hiranyagarbha, 187 

Hiranyaérüga, 67, 68 

Hiranyaka varsa, 73 

Hiranyavat-varsa, 76, 84, 85 

Hiranyavati, 76, 84 

Hissar range, 83, 90, 92, 96, 97, 138 

Hladini, 67 

Hooghly, See ‘Bhagirathi Hooghly’. 

Hosika, 168 

Hradika, 119 

Hradini (Hladini), 67, 68 

Hudüd-at-Alam, 95 

Hueng-Tsang, 82, 87, 102, 137, 157 

Напа, 169 

Hwangho, 99, 102, 103, 105 

Hyderabad, 144, 172 


TCHAMATI, 148 

Iksu, 115 

Iksuda, 124 

Iksuk( 1)a, 124 

Iksvakus, 21 

Ilàvrta( varsa), 7, 10, 52, 58, 84, 99 

India, 87, 109, 147, 153, 154, 177, 
180, 181 

Indo-gangetic Plain, 109, 177 

Indra, „15, 104, 107, 198, 130, 187 

Indra Dwipa, 69, 126, 129 

Indranila, 79 

` . Indraprastha, 135, 174, 177 


^ 


Indra Saila, 74, 75 

Indravana, 106 

Indravati, 157 

Indus, 20, 59, 66, 69, 114, 138, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 145, Тї, 
172 

Ionians, 126, 192 

Iravati, 114 

Irtysh, 85, 86, 87, 102 

Ishkamish, 89, 91 

Iskandar Darya, 71 

Iskandar Kul, 71 

Ituna, 169 


Jacupa, 145, 165 

Jalangi, 148 

Jaladwipa, 35 

Jalarüpa$ila, 35 

Jambü (Dwipa), 3, 7, 10, 13, 90. 
22, 98, 32, 33, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 
44, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 56, 58, 60, 
62, 63, 73, 76, 82, 83, 87, 89, 97, 
99, 127, 178, 179 

Jambul, 82 

Jambula, 119 

Janapadas, 7, 136, 138, 140, 142, 
161, 162, 163, 170 

Jangala, 135, 145, 163, 165 

Jangha, 97 

Janu, 115 

Januka, 167 

Jarna, 165 

Jarudhi, 75, 80, 82, 85 

Jathara, 57, 99, 100, 102 

Java, 21, 34, 35, 127, 180, 182 

Jaya, 70 

Jayanta, 97 

Jayanti, 153 

Jhelum, 114, 143, 145, 170, 171 

Jhelum-Chenab Daàb, 145 

Jityam Tau, 92 

Jonk, 113, 125 

Jurudhi Mountain, 3 

Jyotiratha, 118 

Jyotismat, 10 

Jyotismati, 70 

Jyotsna, 70 
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KauuL, 109, 114, 132, 142, 143 
Kacala, 97 

Kacchapa, 56 

Ka(a)echika, 146, 166 
Kacchiya, 166, 172 
Kadalivana, 74 

Kafirnigan, 90, 92, 95, 96, 97 
Kaici, 97 

Kaikeya, 146, 164, 170. 173 
Kailasa, 3, 53, 57, 65, 66, 69, 71 
Kaimur, 160 

Kakudmana, 41 

Kala, 93, 97, 191 

Kalai Khumb, 90, 91 
Kalapagrama, 57 

Kalat, 141, 172 
Kalatoyad(k)a, 141, 163 
Kalatovas, 172 

Ka(o)lavana, 148, 166. 171 
Kalavya, 168 

Kalchuries, 175 

Kalikata, 166 

Kalindi.97 


Kalinga(s), 20, 110, 130, 131, 151. 


156, 157, 163, 164, 167, 173 
Kalitaka, 166 
Kalisindh, 116, 178 
Kalodaka, 35 
Kalpa, 190, 193, 196 
Kalpa Sutras, 16 
Kalvan, 148, 171 
Kàmadesa, 143 
Kamarupa, 131 
Kambala(à), 97 
Kamboja, 139, 143, 164 
Kampila, 19, 135 
Kamya (Kanya); 10 
Kamyaka, 134, 135 
Kananathali, 74 
Kanaka (mountains), 91, 93 
Kanka, 89 " 
Kantakara, 164 E 
Kapila, 74, 7%, 89, 91, 93, 9% 167 
Kapila karnika, 97 
Kapilavastu, 134 - Ў 
Kapinjala, 74. 15. 19, 80 
Karakoram, 90, 59 : 


MA 15 


E LM 


Karamnaga, 118, 160 

Karaskara, 147, 166 

Kara Tagh, 92, 93, 96 

Karataghin, 92, 98 

Kara Tau, 53, 73, 80, 81, 82 

Karatchukor, 62 

Karkotaka, 129 

Karmamarga, 165 

Kamapravarana, 169 

Kartikeya, 56, 57 

Kartoya, 118, 121 

Karüsas, 131, 158, 159, 160, 167, 
168 

Karvata, 97 

Kaseruka, 165 

Kaserumat, 126, 127, 130 

Kasghar 52, 61, 109. 191, 104, 160 

Kashka Darya, 83, 84 : 

Kashmir, 30, 143, 172 

Kasi, 20, 21, 22, 135, 136, 156, 163, 
171, 172, 173, 175, 177 

Kasika, 113, 125, 137 

Kasi Khanada, 6 

Kagmiras, 165, 166, 171, 172 

Kasyapa, 1, 103, 104 

Kasyapa Dwipa, 36 

Kataha, 126, 127, 129 

Kati, 62 

Kauravia, 33 

Kaugambi, 12, 134 

Kaugambeya, 19 

Kausiki, 115 

Kausitaki, 17, 187 

Kavata, 21 3 

Kaveri, 113. 116, 122, 130, 154 
156, 172, 177 - 

Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara, 
112, 126, 131, 140, 151 

Kekasa, 164 : 

Kekaya(s), 91 92. 138, 164 

сеп, 119, 157, 160 

n 123, 193, 155, 167, 108, 
172, 173, 176 

Kesar Valley, 94, 95 

Kesava, 87 294 

Ketumala (Dwipa), 3. 10. 25. s 
55, 64; 65, 73, 83, 89, 97, Y9, 14* 
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Kharjüravana, 74 

Khande$, 147, 148 

Khan Tengri, 101 

Khasa, 169, 173 

Khotan, 102, 104, 107 

Khuramala Sea, 36 

Khwaja Mohammad range, 52, 9] 

Khyati, 9 

Kikatas, 20 

Kikarava, 168 

Kimpurusa (varsa), 7. 10, 52 

Kinnarà-De$a, 58 

Kinnaras, 54, 56, 74. 75, 94. 96. 
103, 105 

Kiràta, 56, 58, 126. 127, 163, 165, 
169 

Kirghiz, 53, 73, 82, 86 

Kirtti, 9 

Kisengahga, 143 

Kiskindha, 29 

Kiskindhaka, 158, 161, 168 

Kiskindha Kanda, 21 

Kizil Kum, 53, 81 

Kizil Su, 62, 100, 101, 102. 103 

Kokcha valley, 55. 90. 91 

Kolkai, 175 

Komeystso, 65 

Kosala, 20, 21, 84, 134, 135, 136, 
158, 159, 161, 168, 170. 173, 175 

Kosambi, 175 | $———  — lie 

Kosi, 62, 115, 149, 150, 174 

Kosi-Ganga Doab, 149 

Kraivya Paticala, 19 

Kramah, 119 

Kramat, 119 

Kramu, 119 

Kratu, 9 

Kraufica (Dwipa), 8, 10, 17, 98. 
29, 33, 39. 45, 46, 56, 97 

Kraufica Saila Vana, 58 

Krpa, 113, 195 

Krsna. 2. 5. 6, 34, 87, 92, 95, 97, 


100, 113. 134, 154, 156. 157, 179. ` 


176, 177, 189 
Krsnabhauma, 108 
K rsnapagamani-Purjaka, 97 
Krsna Janma Khandlās, 6 


e 
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Krsna Ganga, 63, 64 

Krsnaveni, 122 

Krsnavenva, 122 

Krspada, 97 

Krtamala, 123 

Krumu, 114 

Krvis, 19 

Ksama, 9 

Ksatodara, 165 

Ksatris, 164 

Ksatriya, 126, 197 

Ksatroyotha, 165 

Ksiroda, 35 

Ksira Sagara, 43, 44 

Ksira Samudra, 40 

Ksudra-Parvatas. 110 

Ksupana, 169 

Kubera, 7, 10, 57, 97 

Kuhü, 114 

Kukkuta, 166 

Kuksi, 10 

Kukuras, 158 

Kula, 97, 163 

Kula Parvatas, 34, 110. 198 

Kulinda, 164 

Kuliya, 148 

Kulu, 171, 172, 173 

Kulüta(s), 165, 171, 172, 178 

Kuluto, 165 

Kulya, 163, 167 

Kulyab, 94, 95 

Kumara, 125, 167, 172 

Kumari, 113, 195, 196 

Kumarika (Khanda). 198. 12 

Kumedh(a), 92 

Kumuabha, 97 | 

Kumud, 92, 93, 94, 95, 189 | 

Kumuda, 56, 94, 96, 108 | 

Kumuda Cala, 89 | 
| 
| 

| 


N 


Kumudprabhā, 77, 88. 87 

Kumudvati, 191 

Kumuñja, 100, 101, 103, 104, 108 | 

Kunar, 62, 143 | 

Kunduz, 90, 91 9 

Kunlun, 50, 58, 59, 99, 101 

Kuntala(s), 136, 153, 154, 157, 
163, 168, 17] : 


^ 
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Kunti, 163 

Kunapa, 169 

Кара, 113, 125 

Kupatha, 154. 167, 169 

Kurava, 169 

Kuriali, 62 

Karma (Purana). 
129, 180 

, Kürmacakra, 130 

Kürmanivasa, 5 

Kürmavibhàga, 5 

Kursatvisadha Mountain, 66 


7, 28, 42, 112, 


Kuru(s), 10, 11, 12, 20, 70, 76, 82, 


87, 131, 133, 135, 165, 170, 172. 
174 

Kuru Jāñgala, 134 

Kuruksetra, 5, 7, 137 

Kuruk Tagh, 99, 100, 102 

Kuru Varsa, 76 

Kuśa Dwipa, 8, 10, 33, 35, 36, 38 
40, 41, 46, 150. 179, 182, 183 

Kuśamāla, 36 

Kušamba, 19 

Kuśaprāvaraņa, 169 

Kusatta, 163 

KuSavati, 97, 175 

Kusinagar, 150 

Kusmara, 134, 175 

Kusuma, 167 

Kuitasalmali, 35 


LADAKH, 51, 53, 66, 171 
Lajja, 9 

Laksanas, 1 

Laksmi, 9, 129 

Lalita Vistara, 32 
Lampaka(s), 140, 143, 165. 172 
Lamshan, 172 

Lamulni, 124 

Langulini, 124 

Lanka, 21, 22, 181 

Lavana, 28 = 

Licchavis, 1 

Linga (Purana), 6, 18, 42, 48 
Lions, 62 

Lohita, 66, 71, 113, 115 
: Lohityà, 115 
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Lokas, 54, 94, 95, 106 
Lucknow, 115, 134 
Lumbini Vandi 134 
Luni, 138 

Lapa, 117 


MADHAVI, 70 

Madhauraiya, 97 

Madhoman, 89 

Madhuman mountain, 71 

Madhumana, 93 

Madhuwatsarovara, 70, 71 

Madhyadeía, 116, 126, 197, 181, 
132, 133, 137, 138, 160, 163, 173 

Madhya Pradesh, 119, 161 

Magadha, 130, 136, 150, 163, 167, 
179, 173 

МА 20:59] 19] ТТ ТЕА 
172, 175 

Mahabhadra, 62. 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 


Es 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 21, 93. 
94, 97, 98. 31. 39, 33, 34, 35, 40, 
45, 48, 130, 13], 133, 137, 140, 
149, 144, 151, 156, 157, 158 - 

Mahabhauma, 108 

Mahabhrja, 89 

Mahadeo Hills, 119. 146, 159, 154, 
181 

Mahagauri, 121 

Mahaianapradas. 135 

Mahakalapa, 193 

Mahakaga, 108 

Mahakul-Parvata. 178 

Mahaloka, 193 

Mahamalaya, 180 

Mahamili, 56 

Mahamegha, 74 

Mahanadi, 56, 113, 118, 120, 125, 
130, 159, 156, 157, 160. 176 

Mahanagas, 97, 103 

Mahanasna, 97 

Maha Netra, 107 

Mahanila, 75, 79, 100, 103, 104. 
106 : 

Mahapadma, 56, 94 

Maha Puranas, 1 ° 
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Maharastra(s), 145, 154, 167, 172, 
173 

Mahar-Loka, 38 

Mahasagara, 178 

Mahagaila, 74 

Mahasaka, 167 

Mahasthala, 108 

Mahatmyas, 5, 6, 8 

Mahavana, 79, 134 

Mahavega, 119 

Mahavitam Khanda, 42 

Mahendra (Mountain), 22, 108, 
119-113, 125, 196, 129, 154, 155 

Mahi, 117, 171 

Mahiacala Kutaka, 97 

Mahisa, 97 

Mahisaka(s), 153, 154, 167, 172 

Mahisi, 97 

Mahismati, 175 

Mahiyas, 171 

Maidantal, 82 

Maikal, 112, 113, 146, 152, 154, 161 

Mainaka, 17 

Majumdar, 126, 128 

Makara, 56 

Makran, 109, 138, 140, 141, 185 

Maksu, 71 

Maksuna, 119 

Mala, 167 

Malada, 151, 167 

Malaka, 163 

Malava(s), 131, 158, 160, 167, 168, 
169, 173 

Sls 167 

Malaya, 22, 113, 123, 127, 199, 169, 
179, 180, 181, 182 

Malaya Dwipa, 179, 180, 18] 

Malda(s), 172 

Malechas, 179, 181 

Malla, 141, 150, 

Mallakodara, 165 

Mallas, 134, 176 

Malvanika, 167 

Malyavan, 52, 58, 100, 101 

Mananda, 167 

Manasa, 62  - 

Manasarovar, 57, 65, 66, L 102 ` 
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Manavartika, 167 

Mand, 113, 125 

Mandaga, 113, 125 

Mandakini, 53, 61, 65, 118 

Mandara, 41, 180 

Mandavahini, 113, 125 

Mandla, 112, 161, 169 

Manibhadra, 65 

Manisaila, 100, 101, 103, 104 

Manivara, 56 

Manjra, 154, 155 

Manjulà, 119 

Manorama, 117 

Manu, 1. 109 

Manusi, 97 

Manusmrti, 17 

Marica’s Asrama, 22 

Marichi, 9 

Markandeya (Purana), 3, 4. 5, 7. 
©, 12. 28, 48, 57, 64, 109, 126: 
IBO TOL LOD, Т4, 152.0051 159 

Markus, 71 

Marudridha, 114 

Maruts, 18, 95 

Maryada Mountain, 75, 82, 107, 
110 

Matha, 164, 170 

Mathanga, 167 

Mathura, 6, 13, 158, 164, 174 

Matnakasika, 97 

Matsya (Purana), 3, 4, 5, 7, S, 11, 
20, 21, 28, 40, 49, 43, 45, 48, 49, 
64, 65 66, 84, 112, 113, 116. 
118, 129, 131, 137, 138, 146, 147, 
151, 159, 157, 159, 161, 163, 173, 
175 

Maulika(s), 154, 155, 168, i72, 
175 

Mausiya, 97 

Mayura, 75, 78, 80) 

Medha, 9, 10 

Medhatithi, 10 

Meghadita, 57, 120 

Megha Saila, 74, 81 

Meghna, 148; 149, 159 

Mekala(s), 158, 161, 168, 173 


е 
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Meru, 3, 10, 17, 99, 31, 32, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 69, 
70, 73, 75, 78, 82, 89, 91, 93, 96, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 105 

Merukita, 75 

Middle Gangetic Valley, 149, 150 
(See ^ also Gangetic plain 
(Basin) 

Mithila, 21, 150 

Mitrayu, 1 

Modaka, 97 

Monghyr, 119, 136, 150, 152 

Mrgakanta, 70, 71 

Мгоуа, 70, 71 

Mritya Loka, 103 

Muka, 163 

Mukut(a), 89, 92, 93, 96 

Munda, 167 

Muni, 1, 9, 96 

Munjavan, 16, 17 

Mu(Ufi)javatas, 19 

Musi, 157, 172 

Müsika, 156, 157, 167, 172 

Murala(s), 147, 171 

Murghab, 90, 92, 97 

Muütibas, 20 

Mutipas, 156 

Mysore, 153, 154 


Nanur, 10 

Nagadesa, 179 

Naga dwipa, 36, 96, 126, 127 

Nagapati, 75, 83 

Naga(s), 54, 74, 75, 96, 129, 130, 
181, 182 

Naga Saila, 74, 75, 79, 80 

Nagavana, 74 

Naimika, 168 

Naimisaranya, 4 

Nairata, 130 

Nairnika, 168 

Naisadha, 169 

Naisika, 168 

Naitika, 168 

Nala Kalika, 157, 168 

Nalakaraka, 168 

Nalamala, 36 
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Nalini, 67 
МатауаѕаКа, 167 
Nanda, 56 

Nandaka, 56 

Nandani, 116 

Nandini, 97 

Nangà Parbat, 66, 67 

Nanshan, 99, 100, 107 

Nanwali, 70 

Narada, 1 

Narakas, 4 

Narayana, 34, 87, 94 

Narmada, 112, 113, 116, 118, 130, 
146, 147, 152, 157, 160, 161, 162, 
IANS 12) ШЕ 

Narwar, 120, 158, 160, 172 

Naryn, 78, 79, 80 

Nasik, 133, 147, 159, 172 

Nasikanta, 166 

Nasikyadya, 166 

Nasikya(s), 133, 147, 148, 172 

Nasikyava, 166 

Navrastra, 167 

Newaj, 120 

Nicaksu, 12 

Nicita, 115 

Nigarhara, 169 

Nihara, 169 

Nila (Mountain), 10, 52, 53, 56, 
69, 70, 73, 74, 83, 85, ST. 89, 99, 
100 

Nila Mauleya, 108 

Nilambara Deva, 94 

Nilotpala, 119 

Nirahara, 169 

Nirmal range, 154, 155 

Nirvindhya, 112, 120 

Nirvira, 115 

Nisadanadi, 190 , 

Nisadha (Mountain), 3, 10, 32, 52, 
53, 57, 59, 69, 70, 71, 84, 89, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 105, 120, 158, 160. 
172, 173 š 

Nisadhavati, 120 a 

Niścala, 115 

Мита, 115 

Nisvira, 115 
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Nivita, 115 
Nupi, 117 
Nura Tau, 


Orissa, 125, 154, 157, 160, 173 
Cudh, 21, 133, 159, 160 


Oxus, 30, 55, 61, 65, 71, 13, 89, 90, 


91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 142 


РАрмА, 56, 193 
Padma, 21, 148, 149, 151. 152, 171 


Padma (Purana), 2, 4, 7, 9, 13, 40. 


131 
Pahlava, 141 
Paisni, 113, 118 
Paithan, 155, 175 
Pakistan, 144, 151 
Pakthas, 19 
Palasa, 97 
Palasini, 113, 125 
Pali literature, 110, 162 
Pallava, 163 


Pamirs, 31, 50, 51, 52, 59, 68, 71. 


78, 83, 89, 91 


Pancala(s), 19, 29, 61, 130, 131. 


135, 159, 163. 170, 173 
Pandavas, 93 
Pandura, 93, 96 


Pandya, 21, 109, 154. 155. 156, 


167, 178, 175 
Panika, 165 
Paninis Astadhyayi, 137 
Panis, 15, 20 
Panj, 61, 90, 91, 92, 95 
Panjab, see Paunjab 
Panjanad, 139, 149 
Panjkora, 143 . 
- Pankini, 119 
Para, 117 
Parachak, 108 
Parada, 144, 164 
Parárdha, 193 
Parasakasthali, 74 
Parasara, 5, 9, 11, 130 
„РагаѕіКаѕ, 13] 


Paraswani, 113, 125 
Paravatas, 20 
Patavi, 161, 162, 169 
Parbati, 117 
Paricakra, 19 


Parijata Mountains, 3, 93 + 
Paripatra, 17, 112, 116, 190 


Parita, 164 

Pariyatra, 22 
Parivaya, 108 
Parnasa, 159 

Parusni, 114 

Pariyata mountain, 89 
Pascima Dwipa, 34 
Pāśinī, 125 

Pataccara, 163 
Patachchāras, 171 
Pataliputra, 175 
Patna, 9. 11, 134, 148 
Patvi, 159 

Paundra, 157 
Paurika, 168 
Paurànika Samhita, 1 
Paurika, 154, 155, 168 
Pavani, 67, 68, 116 
Pawa, 150 

Payosni, 112 

Payoda, 70, 71 

Payoli, 120 
Pen-Ganga, 63, 155 
Penner, 122, 154, 156 
Periyar, 125 


Persian(s), 176, 185, 192 


Pidica, 165 
Pidika, 145, 165 
Pingala, 112 
Pinjara, 89 
Pippala, 118 
Pippalisroni, 118 
Pisabcika, 118 
Pitrisoma, 112 
Pitrsoma, 124 
Pittala, 98 
Pivari, 97 


Plaksa, 10, 33, 34. 39, 41, 42 


Plato, 192. 193 
Plusta, 169 


^ 
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Potana, 175 

Prabhanjana, 97 

Pracya, 131, 148 

Pracya Desa, 173 
Pragjyotisa(s), 151, 167, 171, 172 
Prajavrats, 27 

Prakriti Khanda, € 
Prakriya, 3 

Pranhita, 155, 156 
Prasthala, 165 
Prathama, 163 
Prativaisya, 164 
Pratyantya mountains, 89 
Pravanga, 167 

Pravijaya, 167 
Priyalaukika, 164 
Priyavrata, 4, 9, 10 
Prsadhra, 167 


Ptolemy, 92, 109, 188, 140, 143, 


144, 148, 151, 153, 156 
Pudukkottai, 155, 156 
Pulaha, 9 
Pulastya, 9 
Pule(i)ya, 16 


6 
Pulinda(s), 20, 130, 156, 157, 164, 


166, 168 
Pulinga, 163 
Pancajanah, 19 
Pundarika, 70, 71, 129 
Pundra, 167, 171 
Pundras, 20, 131, 151, 156 
Pundravardhana, 151 
P(a)unjab, 138, 139, 144. 145 
Punpalvati, 123 
Punya, 97 
Punyoda, 97 
Purabi, 141 
Purali, 141 
Purandhra, 163 
Purna, 121, 147, 155 
Purus, 19 
ва 97 86 
Puskalavati, 
Pukara, 2 8, 10, 33, 54, ЗУ, 39, 
42, 43, 44, 75, 80 
Puspagiri? 123 
Puspaia(ti), 123 
Puspaka, 55, 74, 81, 96 
Puspavati, 123 
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Pusti, 9 

Putra, 10 

Pyandzh, 54, 89, 90, 91, 92 
Pyosni, 120 


RAGHUVAMSA, 151, 181 

Raichur, 154 

(Ràja$ekharas) ^ Kavyamimarhsa, 
see Kavyamimamsa 

Rajasthan, 136, 138 

Rajgarha (Rajgir), 146, 150 

Rajiva Kokila, 97 

Rajmahal Hills, 149, 159, 152 

Raksasas, 82, 180 

Raksasa Tal, 65, 71, 75 

Raktanjalam Lohitam, 35 

Rama, 5, 21, 22, 120, 134 

Ramaganga, 62, 63, 115, 175 

Ramana, 164, 167 

Remise. (Varsa), 73, 76, 83, 84, 
5 

Ramayana, 1, 3, 5, 91, 24, 27, 31, 
32, 35, 26, 40, 46, 134, 159, 190. 

Ramina, 166 

Ramya, 10 

Ramyaka, 82, 83 

Rangeya, 167 

Raüksu, 115 

Rapti, 115, 149, 150, 170, 171, 175 

Rasht, 92, 98 

Rasiti(a), 166 

Ratnadhara, 165 

Ratnavahini, 119 

Ravana, 22, 181 

Ravi, 114, 115, 145, 180 

Ravi-Chenab Doab, 145 

Renumana, 100 

Веуа Khanda, б, 162 

Reveda, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 185. 
186, 187 

Riksa-Parvat 112 

Riksavat, 113 

Rksa, 120 š 

Rohi, 117 

Rohini, 194 

Romaharsanika, 1 

Romesh. 107 > 

Rośā, 97 > 

Roshan, 55. 96 

Rsabha, 4, 97, 100, 120 > 


2 
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Rsika (Rsikulya), 112, 113, 124, 
125, 
Reis, 4, 7, 53, 54, 94 
Rtukulya, 124 
Rtumala, 123 
Ruba-al-Mamur, 37 
Rudra, 18, 93, 187 
Rapa, 117 
Rupabas, 117 
Карак(р)а, 166 
Rupasa, 147, 166 
Каруа, 32 
Rybachya, $2 


SABALA, 10 

Sabara(s), 20, 168 

Sabarmati, 116, 146 

Sabhaparva, 21, 23, 24 

Sabharadwaja, 165 

Sabi, 116, 137, 175 

Sadanira, 17, 116 

Sadaseraka, 165 

Sadatira, 116 

Saha, 163 

Sahasaubhaka, 165 

Sahasrapuri, 96 

Sahasra Sekhara mountain, 78, 92, 
93, 94, 96 

Sahotkaca, 97 

Sahüdaka, 169 

Sahya, 92. 113, 192, 15 
154, 155 

Sailasa, 167 

Sailendra Jarudhi, 82 

Saindhavas, 131 

Sainika Janapada, 145, 165 

Saiva, 181 

Saivala, 108 

Saka, 28, 29, 33, 39, 92 

Sakadriha, 164 

Sakadwipa, 5, 8, 10, 33, 34, 35, 36 
39, 40 Ё 

Sakahrahda, 164 

Sakala, 174 

Sakama, 108 

Sakavati, 97 

Sakela, 146 

Saketa, 134, 135, 175 

Sakhetaka, 163 

Sakmund, 108 


^ 


Т, 146, 147, 
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Sakrtraka, 169 

Sakuli, 119 

Salmal(a)i (Dwipa); 8, 10, 28, 29 
39 34, 35, 39, 45, 107 

Salt Range, 144, 145 

Salva(s), 131, 138, 163, 167, 173 

Samaheya, 165 e 

Samahiya janapada, 146 

Samarkand, 83, 93 

Samaveda, 16, 187 

Sambara, 15 

Sambhüti, 9 

Sanitas, 6, 17, 18 

Samudgaka, 169 

Samudrantaka, 97 

Samkhactida, 129 

Samvakra, 108 

Samyukta Tr$mga, 75, S0, 82 

Sancasüra, 182 

Sandur, 113, 125 

Sanjaya, 23, 33 

Sankara, 64, 67, 68, 89, 181 

Sankaracarya, 181 

Sankaracirya’s Агата, 96 

Sankha, 56, 108, 181, 182, 183 

Sanka Dwipa, 45, 179, 181, 182 
183 

Sankhagiri, 181 

Safkhaküta, 74, 75, 79, 80 

Sankhamukh, 181 

Sankhanag, 181 

Sannati, 9 

qose cU. 1 

Santa, 70 

Santi 9, 70 

Sanumana, 74 

Sapa Sanga, 108 

Sara, 56 

Sarada, 62, 115 

Saradanda, 138 

Saraja, 168 

Saravana, 56, 58 

Saravasti, 176, 177 

Saraswatas, 171 


Saraswati, 16, 70, 114, -115, 116, 


144, 146, 159, 171 


Sarayu, 16, 66, 115 


Sarvosadha, 66 
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Sarsat, 115 

Sarvaga, 169 

Saryatas, 158 

Satabala, 121 

Satadrava, 164 

Satadru, 114 

Satamala, 123 

Sata Patha Brahmana, 17, 19 

Satapathesvara, 163 

Satarudra, 115 

Satavahana, 153 

Sati, 9 

Satirà, 116 

Satiyaputra, 153 

Satmala range, 154, 155 

Satnap, 108 

Satpuras, 110, 112, 1392-9161» 
152 

Satrughna, 22 

Sat Srnga, 74, 75, 78. SO 

Satsura, 169 

Satudri Satvanas, 20. 114 

Satvats, 158 

Satva-Loka, 38 

Saulika, 168 

Saumanasa, 35 

Saumya, 126, 127, 129, 130 

Saundikera, 161 

Saurastra(s), 90, 21, 131, 146, 
165, 172 173 

Sauvira, 21, 108, 130, 164 

Sauviras, 131, 144 

Savara(s), 156, 167, 165 

Savarni, 1, 48 

Savindhu, 100 

Sayan, 85, 87 

Seonath, 113, 125 

Sesa, 129 

Setavya, 134 

Setuka, 167 

Shaksgan, 50 

Shirabad, 90, 96 

Shuman, 95, 96 

Shyok, 69, 71 
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Siddhanta Siromani, 40, 196 

Siddhas, 75, 76, 77, 85, 106 

Siddhaérama, 21 

Siddhi, 9 

Sighra, 190 

Sighroda, 190 

Sigrus, 90 

Sikharin, 32 

Sikhi, 89, 91, 94 

Sikhi-Saila, 93, 94, 97 

Siloda, 67 

Simhala, 126, 129 

Simsapavana, 134 

Simyus, 20 

Sind(h), 30, 115, 120, 144, 145 
158, 172 

Sindhu, 16, 21, 67, 68, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 130, 144, 164, 173 

Sind-Sagar, Doab, 145 

Sinivali, 121 

Sipra, 117, 120, 158, 175 

Sirala, 147, 166 

Sirear, D.C., 174 

Sirohi, 146, 172 

Sisira, 35 

Sita, 21, 22, 35, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68. 
109, 101, 102, 105 

Sitanta, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106 

Siteraja, 119 

Sitibahu, 121 

Sitoda, 62, 89, 93 

Sito-Dampatika, 97 

Siva, 2, 6, 11, 67, 140 

Sivi, 142 

Sivis, 19 

Skanda (Purana), 4, 6, S, 12, 40, 
49. 126 

Smrti, 9, 131 Š 

Sogdiana, 83, 84 

Sokala, 168 

Salavana, 134 

Soma, 68, 187 

Somasita, 54 

Somaulà, 97 

Sombhadra, 78 
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Son(e), 112, 132, 133, 186, 148 
149 

Sona, 35. 118 

Sonar, 112, 119, 157 

Sone, see Son 

Sonkasa, 97 

Sopara, 148, 175 

Sraddha, 9 

Sravana, 97 

Sravasti, 135, 175 

Sri Sar, 103 

Srivam, 103 

Srivijaya, 180 


Srñgavan, 10, 52, 53, 76, 81, 82. 


84, 85, 86 
Srüjayas, 158 
Srsti Khand, 2, 13 
Stavaka, 97 
Suayamjatavata, 134 
Subhauma, 108 
Sudàmi, 113 
Sudasa, 15, 19. 20 
Suddha, 108 
Sudarsana, 33, 35 
Sudhira, 109 


Südra(s), 126, 127, 140. 144, 163, 


164 
Südrakula, 164 
Sugriva, 21, 56 
Suhma(s), 151, 152, 173 
Suhnottra, 167 
Sujaraka, 166 
Sukanadi, 97 
Sukti hills, 126, 127 


Süktimat (Sukhtimat), 112, 113, 


124 
Suktimati, 119 
Sukracarya’s Aérama, 94 
Sukumanri, 113, 125 
Sulakara, 165 = 
Sulika, 165 
Sumaheya, 166 
Sumati, 1 
Sumatra, 34, 109, 127, 180, 182 
Sumauld, 97 
Sumedha. 97, 100, 104 
Sumudramala, 97 


° 
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Sumungala, 108 

Sumunja, 101 

Sumurdhaja, 108 

Sun, 2, 5, 11, 192, 194 

Sunag mountain, 79 

Sunaga, 75 

Sunandana, 108 ° 
Sunarmada, 166 

Sunassa, 107 

Sunetra, 56 

Sani, 113, 125 

Sunilajja, 119 

Supaksa mountain, 89, 91 
Suparaka, 176 

Suparsva, 75, 78, 79, 80, 165 
Suprayoga, 122 

Sura, 35, 117 

Surala, 147, 148, 166 

Suras, 93, 131 

Sürasena(s), 61, 137, 163, 174 
Surastra, 168 

Surecaka, 97 

Surkhan, 90, 95, 96, 97 
Surkhan Durya, 92 

Sürya, 117, 148, 187 


Sürparaka (Süryáraka), 147, 159, 


166 
Stryakanta mountain, 76, 86 
Süryavana, 75. 79 
Susna, 15 
Susoma, 114 
Süta Romaharsana, 1, 7, 9, 75 
Süfasenas, 175 


Sutlej, 7, 114, 115, 132, 138, 139, 


144, 170 
Sütra(s), 17, 18 
Suvaksa, 93, 94 
Suvapra, 97 
Suvama, 97 
Suvaranakataka, 97 
Suvarnamukhi, 124 
Svapada, 147, 166 ë 
Sveta, 83, 84, 85, 93, 97, 114 
Swadha, 9 e 
Swaduda, 29 
Swāhā, 9 
Swami Pranavananda, 66 


^ а 


INDEX 


Swantargiri, 166 

Swarganga, 61 

Swat, 97, 143, 174 

Sweta, 10, 52. 53, 73, 69, 70, 75. 
76, 79 

Syama, 97 

Syamantaka gem, 11 

Syr Daria, 78, 79, 102 


TaArrrmrka, 168 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, 45 

Tajikistan, 71, 72, 92, 95, 96 

Talagana, 142, 165, 169 

Talanaga, 165 

Talkiina, 165 

Tallitaka, 166 

Tamaasa, 118, 165, 166, 169 

Tamasa, 147 

Tamasas, 173 

Tamasi, 97 

Tamba Kosi, 115 

Tambara, 169 

Tamrilipta, 151 

Tamralipti(s), 172, 175, 177 

Tamraliptika(s), 151, 107, 172 

Tamraparni, 129 

Татгаратпа (1), x A, UU 
129 

Tamravarna Khanda, 129, 130 

Tanap(k)a, 165 

Tanga, 97 

Tangana, 165 

Tapa Loka, 38 

Tapasa, 147 

Тарт (Тар), 112, 113, 117, 190. 
121, 132, 146, 147, 148, 152. 
154, 157, 161. 175 

Tapovana, 8 

Tarim, 55, 65, 99, 109, 101. 102 
103, 104, 105. 106 

Тагӣрапа, 166 

Tashkurgan. 62 

Tatsukha, 97 

Tharpura, 169 

Thokchan, 65 3 

Tien Shan, 50, 59, 73, 79, 83. ST. 
99, 101, 104, 106 ; 


nu 
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Tirthas, 2, 23 

Tiruvanjikkala, 176 

Tista, 150, 151 

Tons, 118, 157, 160 >: 

Tosala, 158, 168 

Tosalas, 173 

Tosali, 173 

Toya, 121 

Trans-Alai, 50, 52 

Tridiva, 119 

Trigarta(s), 138, 169 

Trikakubha, 17 

Trikut, 180 

Trilokya Darpana, 13 

Tripathaga, 67, 68, 69 

Tripura, 158, 161, 168 

Tripuras, 123, 172, 175 

Trisama, 112, 114 

Tritiya, 17, 115 

Tritsus, 19 

Trsnga, 75, 80, 82, 93 

Tsingling Mountain. 53. 99. 100. 
108 

Tucharistan, 98 

Tukhara, 164 

Tumbara, 169 

Tumbura. 158, 160, 169 

Tumana, 165 

Tumura, 158 

Tumuva, 169 

Tundikera(s). 198. 161. 162. 169. 
172 

Tungabhadra, 122, 154 

Turaga, 169 

Turfan, 106, 107 


Turkistan, 73, 87. 93 š 
Turks, 31, S9, 92 

Turvasas, 19 

Tusara, 164 : ° 


Tusti, 9 ° я 
Tustikara. 169 


Uccanrra, 85 
Ucchida, 168 5 

Udaipur, 136, 159 СЯ 
Udayagiri, 35 : 


Udbhida, 168 
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Uddalaka, 57 
Udieya, 131, 133 
Udiya Desa, 173 
Udumbara, 18, 137 
Udvogaparva, 24 


Ujjain(i), 6, 117, 120, 158, 162, 


175 
Ulanghi, 53, 55 
Ula Tau, 80, 86 
Ulida, 168 
Uluka, 107 
Uma, 65 
Umavan, 56 
Uma-Vana, 58 
Upanisads, 16, 186 
Upanivesa, 164 
Upanivesya, 164 
Upasamhara, 3 
Upodbhata, 3 


Upodghata, 3 


Upper Gangetic Basin, 133, 131. 


See also Gangetic Plain 
Uragas, 74 
Urah-Sankirna, 108 
Ural, 85 
Urals, 87 
Urjja, 9 
Urusa, 143 
Usinara, 20 
Utkala(s), 158, 160, 168, 173 
Utkala Khanda, 6 
` Utpala, 24 
Utpalavati, 123 
Uttama, 17 
Uttamarna, 158, 168 
Uttara, 108 
Uttarapada, 9 
Uttara-pancala, 134, 174 
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Vadhadhana, 142 

Vaha, 97 

Vahela, 179 

Vahlika, 142, 163, 173 

Valini (Deva), 9, 54 

Vaibhrja, 89 

Vaidik(S)a, 168 

Vaidürya, 89, 91, 93 

Vaidyut mountain, 66 

Vaigai, 123, 155, TO 

Vaijaya, 70, 72 

Vaijayanti, 153 

Vaikanga mountain, 100, 101, 103, 
104 

Vairat, 116 

Vairata, 137 

Vaisa(i)kya, 168 

Vaisali, 134, 150, 175 

Vaisnava(s), 4, 6 

Vaisyah, 126 

Vaisyas, 126, 127, 164 

Vaitarani, 12] 

Vaitravati, 121 

Vaivasta, 96 

Vajivasika, 167 

Vajikasika, 167 

Vajji Kingdom, 134 

Vajraka mountain, 106 

Vaka, 166 

Vakhsh, 90, 96, 97 

Vakhsh-ab, 90, 92 

Vaksu, 92 

Valabhamukha, 36 

Valari, 137 

Valhika, 149 

Vali, 21 

Vallabhi, 176 

Valmiki, 21, 22 

Vamana (Purana), 5, 7, 8, 13, 28, 
49. 113, 195, 126, 127, 129 

Хата, 175 

Vaméadhara, 124, 156 

Vamsgadharini, 112 

Vaméakara, 194 

Vanadaraka, 168 

Vanapataka, 97 

Vanaparva, 23 
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Vanavāsaka, 153, 167 

Майра, 97, 151, 152, 156, 171 

Vangaka, 97 

Vangas, 20, 21 

Vangeya, 167 

Vanjulà, 119, 123 

Vapu,*9 

Vara, 168 

Varaha (Purana)! 19, 19; 407 49; 
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Varàha Dwipa, 179, 183 

Varahi, 183 

Varahamihira, 24, 130, 131 

Varanasi, 6, 134, 135, 171 

Varanavati, 17 

Vardhamana, 97 

Varnasa, 116 

Varsas, 4, 7, 13, 38 

Varsaparvata (Nila), 75, 110 

Varsayani, 48 

Varuna, 127, 129, 130 

Varvara(s), 164, 172 

Vasistha, 9, 21, 22, 57 

Vasistha Dharma Sutra, 17 

Vashas, 20 

Vasuki, 129 

Vatadhana, 142, 163 

Vatranah, 108 

Vatsa, 163 

Vatsaka, 108 

Vatsiya, 166 

Vayava, 130 
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Vedaratà, 116 

Vedasini, 116 

Vedasmrti, 116 

Vedavati, 116, 122 

Vedipala, 121 

Vegavati, 194 

Venà, 120, 164 

Venuman(a), 104, 106 

Venumati, 117 
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Venva, 120, 122 

Vetravati, 116, 117, 159 

Vidarbha(s), 20, 154, 155. 157, 
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Vidheha, 20, 167 

Vidhiyas, 171 

Vidisa, 61, 117, 158, 159, 173, 
175 

Vidisas, 172, 175 

Vidyutvan, 178, 179 

Viha, 97 

Vijayanandi, 24 

Vijaysthala, 108 

Vijji-Videha, 173 

Vikirna, 97 

Vimala, 119 

Vindhya, 121, 139, 168 
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Vindu (Sarovara), 67, 85, 69 

Vinna, 120 

Vipasa, 114, 115, 119 

Vipula, 55 

Virahotra, 169 

Virandavana, 6 

Viraspati, 94 

Virata, 175 

Visala, 97, 115, 119 

Visanis, 19 

Viskambha parvatas, 110 

Visnuganga, 63, 61 

Visnu Pada, 71 < ee. 
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Vitihotra, 158, 162, 169 
Vrajaka, 108 

Vrsabha mountain, 101 
Vrsnis, 158 
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Warmcanca, 63, 64, 120, 154 
Wakhan, 55, 71 

Wakhan finger, 90 
Waziristan, 139, 141 
Western Ghats, 148, 153 
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Yapus, 19 

Yajurveda, 16, 17, 187 
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Yaksu, 90, 97 

Yama, 32, 180 

Yama Dwipa, 179 

Yamaka, 167 


Yamuna, 7, 114, 115, 117, 119. 
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Yamuna-Meghna Doab, 149, 151 
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